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reconstruction than time has permitted in the present instance. With this reserva- 
tion, I haVe sought to make the article as comprehensive as possible in itself, and 
seeing that this edition may go forth into foreign lands, where access to the Euglish 
and other works cited in its pages may be difficult, if not impossible, I have further 
endeavoured, under the saving shadow of the small Note-type, to substitute explana- 
tory quotations for the bare references it is usual to supply. 



E. T. 



London, Auptut, 1874. 



GEIfERAL PLAN OF THE WORK. 



The guiding scheme of the literary portion of the undertaking pre-supposes the complete 
independence of each signatory Editor, whose article or separate section of the combined 
work will constitute a detached brochure, or publication in itself— paged without reference to the 
larger Encyclopaedia, the final limits of which it may be difficult to foretell; the ultimate in- 
corporation of the separate Essays being determined by priority of date of the dynasty treated 
of, — while ample introductory heads of chapters and copious indices will secure all eventual 
facility of reference. 

The general plan for the conduct of the work submitted to the different contributors con- 
templates — 

A. — ^A brief but comprehensive outline of the history of the dynasty whose coins form the 
subject of review ; or preferably, in some cases, detached notices for each reign. 

B. — A leading and critical list of the regal succession, supplemented by a serial recognition 
of the contributions of all modem writers on the subject. 

C. — A subordinate notice regarding the original intrinsic and exchangeable values of the 
current coin. 

D. — A full and exhaustive numismatic list of the coins in due order ; the text-notes 
or comments on individual pieces being restricted to marked peculiarities, which should only ' 
be enlarged upon in instances of historic importance. On the other hand, kindred illustrations from 
Palaeographic or contemporary inscriptions, architectural or sigillary monuments, will materially 
aid the higher objects of the publication. 

E. — A concluding reaumi of the normal sites, the varying designations and fortunes of 
the mint cities, with a map and general geographical index of the towns and the dates developed 
on the dynastic coinage. 

The following are the names of the contributors and the several subjects undertaken up to 
this time : — 

Coins of Southern India Sib Waltbk Elliot, Scotland. 

Arakan and Pegn Snt AsTHrn Phaybb, Ireland. 

Ceylon Ma. Buys Davids, late Ceylon C.S. 

the Indo-Scythians Gensbal A. Cunninohah, India. 

the Bengal Sultfins Dr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta. 

the early Arabico-Byzantine adaptations . . . . M. F. db Saulcy, Paris. 

the Bnsso-T&t&r Dynasties Pbofbsbor Gbbookibf, St. Petersburg. 

the Khalifs of Spain, &c Don Paschal de Gayanck>8, Madrid. 

the Fatimites of Egypt M. H. Sauyaibe, Cairo. 

the TCiltin Dynasty of Egypt Mb. E. T. Bogebs, Cairo. 

the Seljtiks, Ortokites, and At&begs Mb. Stanley L. Poole, England. 

- the Sassanians of Persia Mb. Edwabd Thomas, London. 



THE TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL WORDS. 



The first responsibility the Editor of the new issue of Marsden's Numismata Orientalia has to 
encounter is the endeavour to obtain the adhesion of the various international contributors to a 
fixed and uniform system of transliteration of Oriental words. 

Were the task limited to reconciling the different schools of the Arabic language, it would be 
sufficiently formidable at this moment, when each representative of a sectional adaptation of that 
speech claims dominance for his own method. But, in the present instance, we have to satisfy the 
requirements of numerous varieties of Aryan and Tur&nian speech, and to determine how far we 
are to admit the reconstructed Semitic alphabet to take rank over its elder brethren. 

Considering the very late date of the elaboration of Arabic grammar, and the confessed 
adaptation of its alphabet from previously current systems of writing, we must clearly recognize 
the higher claims of the more Eastern nationalities, who did not mould their vocal organs on such 
mixed and discordant sounds, and who are so much more largely represented, both in spread and 
numbers, in the work now in course of publication. 

It is a singular but suggestive fact that we hear of few difficulties in the way of the trans- 
literation of the archaic languages, Egjrptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, or Hebrew on the one part, 
or of the Tur&nian and Aryan writings on the other. For the due definition or reproduction of 
the Sanskrit alphabet, as developed from the Indian models on the Monoliths of Asoka (b.c. 250), 
the learned world are sufficiently in accord in the acceptance of Sir W. Jones's system. The 
contest commences when we have to submit Aryan and Tur&nian languages to the test of the, 
for them, needlessly amplified scheme of Arabic writing. The central type by which the question 
has to be tried for the purposes of this work is the Aryan Persian, already full of Aramaisms, 
but retaining much of its archaic simplicity of grammar,^ and which ultimately spread as the 
official language of the Ghaznavis and their successors, the occupying Path&n and Mughal rulers 
of India, and formed the basis of the modem Urdu or camp lingua franca of Hindust&n, 
the now vernacular Hindiistdni. Seeing, then, how much of the orthography and attendant pro- 
nunciation of the language of the majority of our coin series are dependent upon the Persian 
basis, the Editor recommends to his coadjutors, in accordance with the genius of that language, 
the simplest form of transliteration possible for the consonants, while admitting a more extended 
range of option in the vowels, to meet the varieties of speech from time to time embodied in 
the adapted Persian alphabet. 

The subjoined Table of Alphabets will show at a glance the different systems of transliteration 
advocated by the various linguistic authorities of our day, together with a final column of the 
scheme proposed for use in the present work. This has been framed upon the groundwork of the 
system adopted by Mr. Francis Johnson, in his Persian Dictionary, the latest and most enduring 
effort of our country towards the critical definition of a language once of the highest importance 
to us in our capacity as rulers of India. 

In order to conciliate, and in so far satisfy the reasonable demands of the contributors, who 
undertake the purely Arabic sections of the work, a tentative scheme of diacritical marks for con- 
sonants has been devised ; though in the parallel association with the words and names in the 
original character, which will appear in fuU, the discriminative signs in the English text scarcely 
seem to be needed. A further provision has been made against any confusion of letters like ^ ah 
and f«9 8 A, etc., by the admission of a break between the English letters in the latter case. For the 
more simple Persian and other language/s, the Editor would suggest the rejection of all but really 
essential diacritical marks. 



^ Mirz& Ibrahim, once Persian Professor at the College 
of Haileybory, in speaking of the simplicity of his own 
tongae, remarks : 

<* The beginner cannot fail to observe, that many of the 
letters, as they are set down in the order of the alphabet, 
have ^e same sounds, as 



which haye been marked 8, z, t, ▲, and h; and he may 
naturally wonder at this redundancy. In fact there is no 
actual redundancy. Eight of these letters 



are peculiar to the Arabic, and are sounded in that language 
Tery dififerently from what they are in Persian. They have 
generally sounds yeir harsh and rough ; some yery difficult, 
and others almost impossible for an English beginner to 
imitate. Let him be consoled, however, with the assurance, 
that an exact imitation of these sounds is not only un- 
necessary, but absolutely useless to a reader of the Persian 
language ; inasmuch as the Persians themselves never attempt 
to pronounce them as the Arabs (do, but) pronounce them 
merely like those Persian letters wnich come the nearest to 
them in point of sound, exactly as I have set them down 
in the order of the alphabet."— Persian Grammar. London, 
1841. p. 4. 



TAe Sanskrit Alphabet, fcith the corresponding Roman equivalents, after the system of Sir W. Jones, 



Gutturals .... Ilk, 


^Vb, 


^g. 


ngb. 


▼ n. 


^«, 


^i. 


PidatalB . . . . ^cb, 


1(cbb, 


^i. 


Qjb. 


^fi. 




t«- 


Cerebrals . . . . 7 (, 


•3\b. 


7 4. 


V4h. 


IT*- 


1 ^n. 


^6. 


Dentals .... If t. 


tfth, 


Wb. 


Vdb, 


Vfn. 


S Wn. 


^ri. 


Labials . . . . 1| p. 


Uph, 


«lbh, 


3Tm. 


1 '''■'' 


^ai. 


Semivowels . . . Jf y. 


X'. 


WtU 


^v. 




<" ^0, 


WVao. 


Sibilants and Aspirate Jf f. 


^sb. 


«•, 


fh. 




^»?. 


Vi«. 



Persian and Arabic Alphabets. 
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11 
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1 ^ 
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e, a 
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'a 
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'.a 
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gh 


gb 


gt 


gb 
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gb 


gb 
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c:^ 
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(J 
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ok 
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V 




th or? 
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t,d 


th 
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• • 
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•• 
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?: 


• 
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• 
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dj 


^ 
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*^ 
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ch 


ch 


oh 


tch 
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ch 
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z 


t 


h 


h 


hh 
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t. n 


h 


b 
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kh 


kh 


kh 


kh 
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kh 


kh 


ii> 
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v,w 


V, oft 
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dh 
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e 


aor^ 


aore 


awe 


a, & 


A 
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zh 
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• 
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iorj 
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i,e 
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uoro 
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u<fro 
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ow, 6 
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z 
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4h 
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aw 


































iJ- 


ai 


— 


ay 


— 


— 


— 


ey, ei 


ay,ai 
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' The Map of India which accompanies this article has been reduced by photography from 
the standard copper-plate Map of the East India Government, which constitutes the matrix 
of the various transfer lithographic illustrations which appear from time to time in the Indian 
Blue Books. I have to express my acknowledgments for the permission to use the reproduction, 
and to thank Messrs. Markham and Saunders for the adaptation of the outline chart to the 
definition of the India of Manu. 



NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 



ANCIENT INDIAN WEIGHTS. 



One of the latest authorities on International Metrologies, Don Y. Queipo/ abandoning the wise 
reserve of Boeckh, has undertaken the task of tracing the derivation of the Indian system of weights 
and measures to primary Egyptian sources.' I am quite prepared to recognize Egypt's antecedent 
and more immediate influence on the civilization of the ancient world, and to admit, in advance, 
that, by a curious coincidence, her copper standard of 1200 B.C. is closdiy identical with one of 
India's earlier current weights, — a fact, be it said, hitherto unrecognized.^ But, on the other 
hand, we must demand much more complete and searching evidence of borrowing or imitation to 
establish the leading proposition so confidently advanced by M. Queipo, — some such scale of proof, 
indeed, as that already sketched out by Boeckh himself in the following terms : — 

*^ In cases where the weights and measures of two different nations are found to be in a precise and definite 



^ EsBai BUT les Syst^mes Metriques et Mon^taires des Anciexu 
Peaplee, par Don V. Queipo, 3 vols. Syo. Paris, 1859. 

* ** II ii*eiL est pas de mSme des Indiens ; ceux-ci sont certaine- 
ment tr^-anciens ; le bonddhisme est ant^rieur de six si^oles k 
r^re chr^tienne; le brahmanisme est ant^rieur au bonddhisme, 
et les V6daB atteignent les temps ou, pour la race indiemie, dn 
moins, Thistoire commen9ait k peine. II est done curienz de 
Toir si cette ciyilisation reculee, qui a su trouver tant de choses 
a su aussi trouTer par elle-mSme une m^trologie, ou si elle a re^u 
ses poids et mesures de peuplee encore plus yieux qu'eUe. la 
coud6e indienne, haata, est compos^e de deux empans {vitattt), et 
chaque empan de 12 doigts (anffula) ; e'est la diTision ^g^tienne. 
La hatta est ^valude k IS ponces anglais ou 457 millimetres ; 
c*est la coudee naturelle d'Egypte qui est de 450, ou, si Ton Tent, 
la coud6e olympique qui est de 462. Maintenant, comment les 
Indiens formeront-ils leurs mesures de capacity ? Cuberont-ils 
une partie cette hatia qu'ils out fait leur? Non, ils out une 
eumbha qui est de 164 litres, et qui r^pond au cube de la coud6e 
haschemite ou assyrienne (640 millimetres) ; c'est, du moins, ce 
que M. Queipo determine par des calculs judicieusement conduits. 
Si Ton se toume d'un autre cdt^, et que Ton recherche Tunit^ de 
poids chez lee Indiens, on trouye le tank-MlOy qui est de 3 gr. 50, 
c'est-it-dire la drachme des Lagides, qui est elle-m8me un poids 
d'origine Igyptienne.'* — Article by M. littr^, Jour, des Sav., April, 



1861, p. 233. The reviewer continues :— " En 1834, profitant de 
oes trouvailles (sur la coudde 6gyptienne, etc.) un habile g^om^tre, 
M. Saigey, publia un ouvrage sur la m^trologie ancienne, qui 
pr6senta les choses sous un nouveau jour. D^s ce moment, on 
pent le dire, surtout apr^s les travaux de M. Queipo, la th^orie 
g6n6rale en fut trouT^e. Cette theorie repose sur deux faits 
fondamentaux, k tevoir que toutes les mesures, tons les poids et 
toutes les monnaies, sent reli^ par des relations mathematiques 
dans le syst^me primordial, qui a son si6ge dans TEgypte, 
TAssyrie, la Ph^nicie, et que les syst^mes de la Gr^ce, de 
ritalie, de I'Arabie, de Tlnde, et de la Chine, en sont des 

d^riT^s.'* I may remark that the ^^1(1^ I fankofdld, JL*XJ 
above relied on means a mint for the production of coin, not a 
coin in its independent sense. The word tonka or tan^a is 
stated by Erskine (History of India, i. 546) to have been of 

Chagatai Ttirki origin, derived from tangi, "white," Z^ 
borax, etc. See also A. Vlimb^ry, denfft, " monnaie d'argent " 
(Jagatai Dictionary), and the Eussian denge; but, on the other 
hand, Aryan etymologists, with less reason, claim the word as 

their own under Jf^j t^^^ , imui$^ etc. 

^ This approximation of weights was first noticed in my 
Path&Q Kings of Dehli (London, 1871), p. 362. 
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ratio one to the other — either exactly equal, or exact multiples and parts of each other — we may &irly 
presume, either that the one has horrowed from the other, or that each has horrowed from some common 
source. Where the ratio is inaccurate or simply approximative, it is to be treated as accidental and un- 
designed."— George Grote, Minor "Works, p. 188, Review of Boeckh's "Metrologische," etc. (Berlin, 1838). 

It will be discovered in the following pages how far these conditions are fulfilled by the records 
of Indian monetary progress, traditional or material. Had M. Queipo confined the claims of the 
West to having influenced the literature and learning of the East at a later period, I should have 
been too ready to support him, as it can be proved to demonstration that the Brahmanical writers 
in after-times borrowed Greek science, and even appropriated the tenets of our Greek Testament, 
not only without acknowledgment, but with studious disguise and pretended Indian authority.^ 
The origination of the Indian system of weights, in India, however, seems to admit of no question, 
the fundamental principles of which were probably framed in situ before the Vedic Aryans moved 
from the banks of the Oxus, and long before the Western branch of the Aryan family took their first 
lesson in Hellenic idolatry.' That the Indian system should disclose fragmentary points of relation- 
ship to the Egyptian, and more decided associations with the less remote Accad civilization of the 
Euphrates valley, was only to be expected, — the thvee nationalities were all members of the great 
T6r&niaiL family who once seem jointly to have occupied the southern limits of the supposedly 
habitable earth.' But the intmsion of new nationalities on the Tigris severed whatever of. ethnio 
continuity may have previously existed, and left India to work out her own future, undisturbed 
by ties of race or foreign intervention, — so that very many centuries afterwards, when the Greeks 
penetrated into the land, they felt and acknowledged a purely independent national development. 



1 See infrdf p. 27. 
/ ' Scyihism and Selkniam, — " The parents of all the heresiee 
... are these four primary ones : 

**Tbe first is Barbarism (Bop^opKrfi&s, FatriarchismP), which 
preyailed without a riyal from the days of Adam through ten 
generations to the time of Noah. . . . 

« The second is Scythism (Smitfurft^t], which prevailed from the 
days of Noah, and thence downwards to the building of the 
Tower and Babylon. . . . 

" The third is Hellenism ('EAXcrKr/A^t lonism], which origi- 
nated in the days of Seruch with the introduction of idolatry : 
and as man had hitherto followed each some demonolatrous super- 
stition of his own, they were now reduced to a more established 
form of polity and to the rites and ceremonies of idols, and the 
followers of this began with the use of painting, making like- 
nesses of those whom they had formerly honoured, either kings 
or chiefs. . . . The Egyptians, and Babylonians, and Phrygians, 
and Phcenicians were the first propagaton of this superstition of 
making images and of the mysteries ; from whom it was trans- 
ferred to the Greeks from the time of Cecrops downwards. But 
it was not till afterwards, and at a considerable interval, that 
Cronos and Bhea, Zeus and Apollo, and the rest, were esteemed 
and honoured as gods." — Epiphanius, quoted in Cory's "Ancient 
Fragments" (London, 1832), p. 53. 

> There are many curious traces of this ancient connexion, 
material and traditional. Strabo, xv. i. 25, quoting Nearchus, 
says, "When Alexander saw crocodiles in the Hydaspes, and 



Egyptian beans {Njfmphma NeHumbo) in the Aceeines, he thought 
he had discovered the sources of the Nile." 

" In manner, language, and many other respects, Egypt was 
certainly more Asiatic than African ; and though there is no 
appearance of the Hind(i and Egyptian religions having been 
borrowed from one another, ... yet it is not improbable that 
those two nations may have proceeded from the same stock, and 
have migrated southwaids from their parent country in Central 
Asia." — G. Wilkinson, "Ancient Egyptians," i. 3. See also his 
articles in Rawlinson's Herodotus, ii. 29, note 9, and Appendix, 
p. 279. 

See also Herodotus, iv. 44, vii. 69, 70 ; Strabo, i. ii. 25, 26, 
XV. i. } 4, 13,' 19, 25; Arrian, Indica, vi. "The Northern 
Indians bear a greater resemblance in form and feature to the 
Egyptians;" vii. "The Indians were anciently like the Scy- 
thians, a wandering race of mortals who tilled no lands;" 
G. Syncellus, 151, c. AlBloir^s kvh *Iv8ou irorafiov kfaffrdyrtt 
Tphs rg Alyim^ ^wijff'ay, " The Ethiopians came from the Indus 
and settied in Egypt;" Eusebius, Chron. Can. ii. 278; Pliny, 
vi. 22, 26 ; Justin, ii. 1 ; Am. Marc. xxii. 15 ; Caldwell, Dra- 
vidian Grammar, 66, note. See also the ethnological Scythic 
connexion treated at p. 23, " The Brahui, the language of the 
BeKichi mountaineers in the Eh&nship of Eelat, enables us to 
trace the Dr&vidian race beyond the Indus to the southern 
confines of Central Asia;" and pp. 38, 42-3-5, 69, 71, etc.; 
and for the Australian continental question, p. 62 ; Prinsep's 
Essays, vol. iL p. 50. 
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altogether remoYed from the characteristics of the other Oriental nations with whom they had come 
in contact.^ 

As regards the near approximation of a single Indian weight to the kat or unit of the 
Egyptians, this point will form the subject of further illustration. In the meanwhile, we may 
freely recognize the possibility of an accepted commercial weight, in these primitive days of traffic 
and barter, passing mechanically from nation to nation ; and though divided by distance and other 
obstructions, there were many intermediary carriers who may have transported the given weight 
or its near counterparts from Egypt to India. Whether this result was due to the wholesale 
deportation of races so prevalent in Euphrates politics,' or brought about by the ordinary com- 
mercial intercourse on the lines of the Oxus and the Hindu Kush, or more directly through the 

■ 

deserts of Southern Persia and the coast of Mekr&n, we need not stop to inquire. 

Having so far outlined the case of the competing claims of two dissevered nationalities to 
priority in the adoption of an unimportant item in the Metric Scale, we come to the much more 
pertinent inquiry involved in the closer and more abiding relations established between the old 
and the new lords of India's soil, and have to endeavour to distinguish the traces of the later 
contributions and innovations of the northern Aryans from the home developments of the aborigines, 
or the secondary advances of the earlier occupying races. The Yedic Aryans, as will be seen 
hereafter, during their passage in tribal sections through the gorges and valleys of the Hindd Kush, 
carried down with them a type of Phoenician writing, in a very advanced stage of adaptation 
towards the higher aims and more exact expression of the Sanskrit language; and with these 
assimilated characters, as shown by their subsequent co-ordination, a method of numeration dis- 
tinctly based upon Phoenico-Egyptian ideals : while the indigenous Indians of a closely subsequent 
epoch are found to employ an independent scheme of figures, in appropriate unison with the out-r 
lines of their own local alphabet. These and other international questions will have to be examined 
more at large in future pages ; but thus much of preliminary notice is necessary, as it may be 
very difficult to discriminate and separate these conflicting influences as they present themselves 
in the ordinary course of the investigation. 



1 " MoreoTer, India being of the largest extent of all others, 
by far, is inhabited by many different nations (of whom none 
are foreigners, bat all natural inhabitants) : and they say that 
no strangers ever planted amongst them, nor they themselves 
ever sent forth any colonies into other countries; and they 
tell stories that anciently the inhabitants fed only upon herbs 
and roots that grow in the fields, and clothed themselyes with 
wild beasts' skins, as the Grecians did; and that arts and 
other things conducing to the well-being of man's life were 
found out by degrees, necessity pressing upon a creature that was 
rational and ^ingenious, and had likewise the further helps and 
advantages of hands, speech, and quickness of invention to find 
out ways to relieve himself." — (Magasthenes) Diodorus Siculus, 
ii. 38. Translation of G. Booth (1814), i. p. 132. So also Strabo, 
quoting Megasthenes, who "advises persons not to credit the 
ancient histories of India, for, except the expeditions of Her- 
cules, of Bacchus (F), and the later invasion of Alexander, no 



army was ever sent out of their country by the Indians, nor 
did any foreign enemy ever invade or conquer it. . . . But 
not one of these persons proceeded as far as India, and Semi- 
ramis died before her intended enterprise was undertaken." 
Strabo, xv. c. i. { 6, Falconer's translation. See also Arrian, 
Indica, x. et seq, ; Pliny, vi. 21 ; Mas' audi, Meadows of Gold, 
Paris edit., i. 148. 

' Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, ii. 629, " Under the As- 
syrian Kings, Chaldeans were transported into Armenia, Jews 
and Israelites into Assyria and Media, Arabians, Babylonians, 
Susianians, and Persians into Palestine. The most distant por- 
tions of the empire changed inhabitants ; and no sooner did a 
people become troublesome from its patriotism and love of in- 
dependence, than it was weakened by dispersion, and its spirit 
subdued by the severance of all its local associations." See also 
p. 430. 



4 KT7HISMATA OBIENTALIA. 

The general subject under review seems to divide itself into four groups. 

I. Weights and their corresponding Measures. 
II. Monejy under its historical aspect, 
in. Coins^ proper, as distinguished from Bullion. 

I Y. Weights of the normal Indian Coins tested by their coincidence with the later 
MedisDval Mint issues of the land. 
This division into chapters will necessarily entail a certain amoimt of repetition in the text, 
and frequent cross references to the illustrative notes ; but, though inconvenient in some respects, 
it is the only methodic way of placing the whole question fully and clearly before the reader. 



CHAPTER 1.1 

WEIGHTS AND THEIR CORRESPONDING MEASURES. 

The system of Indian weights, in its local development, though necessarily asserting a minor claim 
to the consideration of the European world, may well maintain a leading position in the general 
investigation of national metrologies, on the ground of its rudimentary and independent organi- 
zation, and the very ancient date at which its definitions were embodied and committed to writing ; 
while to numismatists it offers the exceptional interest of being able to exhibit extant equivalents 
of the specified weights preserved in the authoritative text of the original code of Hindu law, as 
professedly expounded by Manu, and incorporated in the M&nava Dharma Sdstra. The positive 
epoch of this work is imdetermined; but it confessedly represents, in its precepts,' a stat« of society 
considerably anterior to the ultimate date of their collection and final redaction;^ while the body 
of the compilation is assigned, on speculative^ grounds, to something more than 400 b.c. 

It is a singular and highly suggestive fact that numismatic testimony should have already 
taught us to look for the site of the chief seat of ancient civilization in Northern India, to the west- 



* The heads and partial framework of this article, amonnting 
to about one-quarter of the matter now printed, were originally 
published in the Nimiismatic Chronicle for 1864. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal did me the unaccustomed honour to reprint 
the article in their Journal for 1864-5. 

' Treatises on Law long anterior " to Manu are still in exist- 
ence." — Pro! Aufrecht, Philological Society's Transactions, 1873, 
p. 222. 

s I trust it will not be imagined that I desire to ignore 
Hegasthenes's statement, that the Indians had "no written 
laws" (Strabo, xy. c. i. } 53). This is, indeed, precisely the 
testimony— seeing the source from whence it was deriyed — we 
should expect from what we now know of Brahmanical policy 
(note 3, p. 8). As to the addition, *' who are ignorant eyen of 
writing," this yague assertion had preyiously been nullified by 
the more accurate information of Nearchus (Strabo, xy. c. i. § 67), 
and is further conclusiyely repudiated by the incidental eridence 
contained in the remarkable passage in the same work, where it 
is stated, " At the beginning of the new year aU the philosophers 
repair to the king at the gate, and anything useful which they 
haye committed to writing, or obseryed, tending to improye the 
productions of the earth, is then publicly declared" (xy. c. i. { 39). 

Professor Max Miiller, in lus work on " Sanskrit Literature" 
(London, 1859), has deyoted seyeral pages to the examination 
of the use of writing in India, in olden time. I concur in' his 
conclusions as to its limited employment among the Yedic 
Aryans, though I explain this firstly by the imperfect deyelop- 
ment and unsettled life they led, and secondly by the defectiye 
nature of the Bactrian alphabet they apparently relied on ; but 
more especially to the later priestly tendency to discourage un- 



authorized readers. But I demur distinctly to any such limitation 
being applied to the nations of India at large. Buddhism, in its 
oyert acts, implies education among tiie masses, if in nothing 
else, in the prominence accorded to doctrinal public inscriptions 
and practical writing on mile-stones. 

* Max Miiller says — " The Code of Manu is almost the only 
work in Sanskrit literature which has as yet not been assailed 
by those who doubt the antiquity of eyerything Indian"; 
though he reduces the date to about 400 b.c., and points out 
that the Laws of Manu are paraphrases of the Dharma S6tras 
of the M&nayas. — Sanskrit Literature, pp. 61, 62, 206; and 
Morley*s Digest, p. cxcyii. 

Prof. H. H. Wilson, though hesitating to admit the high 
antiquity of the entire bulk of the composition, was fully pre- 
pared to assign many passages to a date " at least" as early as 
800 B.C. — Prinsep's Essays, i. note, p. 222. See also Professor 
Wilson's translation of the Big Veda Sanhit&, i. p. xlyii. 

M. Viyien de St.-Martin places Manu under " la p6riode des 
temps hirmques" i.e, between the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
B.C. and the Buddhist epoch of b.c. 543. — Etude sur la Geo- 
graphic et les Populations primitiyes de Tlnde, Paris, 1859. 
The same writer, in a later paper in the B^yue Germanique of 
1861, p. 80, fixes the first appearance of the Aryans in India at 
1600 B.C., the coUection of the Yedic writings at 1200 b.c, and 
Buddha's Niry&na at 543 b.c. 

Prof. Cowell, in his edition of Elphinstone's India (edit. 1866, 
p. 249), reduces the date of Manu to the third century b.c, but 
adds that " it was imdoubtedly composed from older documents," 
and " may therefore be considered as the last redaction of the 
traditional laws of the M&nayas." 
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ward of the Fpper Jumna — ^a tract, for ages past, relatively impoYerished. For such a deduction 
we have indirect, but not the less valuable historical authority, derived in parallel coincidence 
from the comparative geography of the Yedic period, and from the verbatim text of Manu, the 
integrity of which seems in these matters to have been sufficiently preserved. 

The most prolific field among the favoured resorts of our native coin collectors, in 1837, 

■ 

chanced to be the exact section of the country constituting the Brahmdvarta of the Hindu lawgiver ; 
and Thaneawar (lat. 29° 58', long. 76° 54') — since so celebrated in the annals of the land as the 
battle-field of successive contending hosts — contributed, at its local fairs, many of the choicest 
specimens of the inceptive currencies. In this region the Aryans appear to have almost lost 
their separate identity, and to have commenced the transitional process of merging their ethnic 
individuality amid the resident population, though still asserting religious and incidentally 
political supremacy. Such a state of things seems vividly shadowed forth in the ethnological 
definitions preserved in Manu ; and it may possibly prove to be more than a mere coincidence, that 
the geographical distribution of the limits of '' BraAmanthi, as distingmshed from Brahmdvarta/' in 
the same passage, should so nearly be identical with the general boundaries I have elsewhere traced,^ 
from independent sources, for the spread of the Bactrian alphabet in its Eastern course. 

As I have claimed for the Pre-Aryan Indians the independent creation of an alphabet 
specially contrived for, and adapted to, their own lingual requirements,' similarly it can be shown. 



» Infrd, p. 47. 

> Prinsep's Essays, London, 1858, ii. 43 ; Nnm. Chron. 1863, 
p. 226. later inyestigalions enabled me to take a more com- 
prehenaiye yiew of the derivation of Aryan alphabets, of which 
I subjoin a summary. " At a Meeting of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, on the 9th April, 1866, The Bight Hon. Viscount 
Strangford in the chair, — Mr. Thomas, adyerting to recent 
controyersies respecting the parentage of the yarious modes of 
writing in use in Ancient India, spoke ' On the Adapted 
Alphabets of the Aryan Races/ These were the results of his 
palsographical inyestigations : The Aryans invented no alphabet 
of their own for their special form of human speech, but were, 
in all their migrations, indebted to the nationality amid whom 
they settled for their instruction in the science of writing: 
(1) The Fertian CfuMt/orm owed its origin to the Assyrian, and 
the Assyrian Cuneiform emanated from an antecedent Turanian 
symbolic character; (2) the Oreek and Latin alphabets were 
manifestly derived from the Phoenician ; (3) the Bactrian was 
adapted to its more precise functions by a reconstruction and 
amplification of Phoenician models; (4) the Dtvandgari was 
appropriated to the expression of the Sanskrit language from the 
pre-existing Indian P&li or Ldt alphabet, which was obviously 
originated to meet the requirements of Turanian (Dr&vidian) 
dialects ; (5) the Fehlvi was the offspring of later and abeady 
modified Phoenician letters ; and (6) the Zmd was elaborated out 
of the limited elements of the Pehlvl writing, but by a totally 
different method to that followed in the adaptation of the Semitic 
Bactrian. Mr. Thomas then proceeded to advert to the single 
point open to discussion involved under the fourth head, tracing 
the progress of the successive waves of Aryan immigration from 
the Oxus into the provinces of Ariania and the Hind(i Eush, and 
the downward course of the pastoral races from their first entry 



into the Panj&b abd the associate crude chants of the Yedic 
hymns to the establishment of the cultivated Brahmanic institu- 
tions on the banks of the Sarasvatl, and the elaboration of 
Sanskrit grammar at Taxila, connecting the advance of thei^ 
literature with the simplified but extended alphabet they con- 
structed in the Arianian provinces out of a very archaic ^pe of 
Phoenician, and whose graphic efficiency was so singularly aided 
by the free use of birch bark. This alphabet continued in 
use as the official writing under the Greek and Indo-Scythian 
rulers of Northern India, until it was superseded by the superior 
fitness and capabilities of the local P&li, which is proved by 
Anoka's scattered inscriptions on rocks and monoliths (L&ts) to 
have constituted the current writing of the continent of India 
in B.C. 250, while a similar, if not identical, character ib seen to 
have furnished the prototype of all the varying systems of writing 
employed by the different nationalities of India at large, from 
Sind to Ceylon, and spreading over Burmah, till the Indian P&li 
meets Chinese alphabets on their own soil in Annam. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Thomas pointed out the importance of the discoveries 
of Norris and Caldwell, derived from completely independent 
sources, regarding the Scythic origin of the introductory Indian 
alphabets." — Athenaum^ April 14, 1866. 

No substantive article was ever prepared or published in further 
development of the somewhat comprehensive theory thus enun- 
ciated; but its purport has been quoted, with seeming approval, 
and, as far as I am aware, without hostile comment, in France 
and Germany. The subject has likewise been discussed at two 
several meetings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Joum. As. Soc. 
Bengal, and Beport of Meeting, 6th Feb. 1867, p. 33. See also 
J.B.A.S. vol. y. (n.s.) p. 421). With the general tenor of these 
^iMMt-conversational proceedings I have no possible cause of dis- 
satisfaction. Naturally, the living representatives of the Indian 
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from as valid internal indications, that they originated, altogether on their own soil, that which has 
60 often proved a nation's unassailable heritage of its indigenous civilization — a system of weights 
and measures, which retained its primitive identity in the presence of successive dominant exotic 
nationalities. It seems clear that the intrusive Aryans, at whatever period their advent is to be 
placed, met and encountered a people, already dwelling in the land, of higher domestic civilization 
and material culture than themselves. Whether their eventual supremacy was due to undiminished 
northern energy, superior animal physique, or higher mental powers,^ does not concern us at present ; 
but independent of the inner-life evidences to that effect, a parallel inference might be drawn from 
the indirect data and the contrasted^ tenor of the hymns of the Big Yeda,' which, while indicating 
in their chants an immature social condition, refer almost exclusively to the geography of the Seven 
Bivers; whereas Manu, at a date but moderately subsequent,' associates the far higher progress 
manifested in the body of the work with a more easterly seat of authority, and while asserting no 
community with things or people beyond, or to the westward of the Sarasvati, arrogates for the exist- 
ing representatives of the Aryans a dominance over kindred kingdoms, extending, in the oppmte 
direciiony down the Ganges to Eanauj. But, in demanding credence for the simple gifts of invention 
arising out of manifest wants among the already thrice commixed, and in so far improved^ local 
inhabitants, as opposed to the Aryan assumption of the introduction of all knowledge, I am by no 
means prepared to contend that the domiciled races gained nothing in return. The very contact of 
independently- wrought civilizations, to whatever point each had progressed, would tend mutually to 
advantage both one and the other ; the question to be asked is, which of the two was best prepared 
to receive new lights, and to utilize and incorporate the incidental advantages within their own body 
politic P The obvious result in this case, though denoting the surrender by one nation of all their 
marked individuality, by no means implies that they did not carry with them the full force of their 



Aryani resented any notion of their ancestors haTing borrowed, 
even more convenient mechanical vebicles for the expression of 
thought, from the pretendedly ignorant Dravidians of the sonth ; 
but the facts come np cnmulatiyely against them. To the above 
list may now (1874) be added "the Cyprian alphabet, embodying 
the Qiiek Uuufuage** The former is found to be " of cuneiform 
origin and so imperfect, as compared with the Phcenician scheme, 
that as soon as the Fhoenician letters became known, it had to 
vanish."— Max WJJXer, Academy, 15th May, 1874, p. 646. 

^ The Bev. M. A. Sherring {Indian Antiquary for Sept. 1872), 
describes the Brahman, in his modem stronghold at Benares, 
"as endowed with an extremely subtle, rather than with a 
powerful mind ; which by long habit, perpetuated from age to 
age, and from family to family, he has trained to the utmost 
keenness ; dogmatic, self-willed, pertinacious, and supremely 
arrogant and vain." 

> Wilson, Big Veda Sanhit&, iii. pp. xviii. xix. London, 
1857 ; Vivien St.-Martin, Etude sur la Geographic . . . d'apr^s 
les Hynines YMiques, Paris, 1859, p. 89. 

> Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 1862, p. 49 ; Max Miiller's Big 
Veda, preface to text, iv. pp. xxv-xxxiv. 

For speculative dates in regard to the Yedas, see also Max 
Miiller, Sanskrit Lit , pp. 244, 300, etc. ; Wilson, Big Veda, i. 
47, ii. 1 ; St.-Martin, p. xix ; M. Barth^emy St.-Hilaire, Journal 



de$ Savantt, 1861, p. 53 ; Dr. Martin Haug, Aitareya Br&hmana, 
Bombay, 1863 ; Ooldstilcker, Pacini, p. 72, etc. 

4 " We have, therefore, according to the views just summarily 
expounded, four separate strata, so to speak, of population in 
India : 1. The forest tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, 
etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 2. The 
Dr&vidians, who entered India from the north-west, and either 
advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the south 
of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 3. The race of 
Scythian or non- Aryan ijmnigrants from the north-west, whose 
language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form the Pr&knt 
dialects of Northern India. 4. The Aryan invaders who (after 
separating first from the other branches of the Indo-Germanic 
stock, and last of all from the Persian branch of that family), 
advanced into India, drove before them the non- Aryan tribes 
who were previously in possession of the Punj&b and other parts 
of the North- West provinces of India, and after organizing 
Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical institutions 
in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and south, 
and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree their 
sacred language, to tiie remotest parts of the peninsula." — Muir's 
Sanskrit Texts, ii pp. 487-8. See also Caldwell's Dr&vidian 
Grammar. 
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influence^ and affect materially the character of the people among whom, at the end of their 
wanderings, they introduced a priestly absolutism, which has progressively grown and increased 
rather than lost power over all India. 

Here again a consecutive query forces itself upon our consideration. The Aryans are inferentially 
supposed to have been in a comparatively barbarous state on their first entry into the land of the 
Saptu Sindu, or ''Seven Bivers.''^ There are no direct indications of how long a period they spent 
in traversing six out of the seven streams, or what opportunities may have been afforded for social 
improvement during the onward movement ; but even by their own showing in the sacred hymns 
of the Kig Yeda, the Aryans, when they had reached the banks of the Sarasvati, were still but 
imperfectly civilized. The Dasym^ or indigenous races, with whom they came in contact in the 
Panjab, may also have been in a more or less backward stage of national development, due to 
the influences of a gua^-pastoral life ; while the more settled inhabitants of the kingdoms on the 
Jumna must be taken to have been well advanced in civil and political refinement.' Is it not, 
therefore, probable, that when the Aryan tribes, at the close of their migrations, settled in the midst of 
an organized and homogeneous nation, independent leading spirits may have detected the opportunity 
for the origination of a new religion, to be evolved out of the rude elemental worship of the immigrants, 
aided by the mystification of the exotic language which came so opportunely in company?' . The 
narrow geographical strip, to which the promoters of this advanced creed, as represented in the pages 
of Manu, confined the already arrogant priestly element intervening between the two nationalities, 



1 St.-Martin, p. 91, "II semble qae la vie sociale des Aiyas 
n'ait commence qa'& Torient du grand fleuve (I'lndiu), comme 
si lea tribufl, & I'^poque oti elles le franchirent, eussent kik trop 
barbares encore pour avoir garde la m6moire de lenr Tie ant6- 
rieure." Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, one of onr 
most advanced Sanskrit scholars, was likewise struck with the 
contrast presented in their different stages of Vedic life. He 
remarks, " The hymns of the Ycdas were chiefly composed on 
the banks of the Indus and its tributaries, when the great valley 
of the Ganges was as yet unknown to the Aryan inmiigrants ; and 
they present the elephant as a still-wondered-at animal : while 
the earliest tidings of India which we have from without show 
us great kingdoms on the Ganges and the elephant reduced to 
the service of man both in war and peace." — The Study of 
Language, London, 1867, p. 226. 

' Prof. Wilson, while speaking of the ultimate self-develop- 
ment of the Aryans in the Fanj&b, remarks, " It [is] indisputable 
that the Hindus of the Vaidik era had attained to an advanced 
stage of civilization, little, if at all, differing from that in which 
they were found by the Greeks at Alexander's invasion, although 
no doubt they had not spread so far to the east, and were located 
chiefly in the Panj&b and along the Indus" (Rig Veda, ii. 
p. zvii). I am inclined to question this latter inference. I do 
not think the civilization evidenced in the text of the Rig Veda 
by any means up to the nuirk of that discovered on the advent of 
the Greeks ; indeed, it would be a complete anomaly to suppose 
that the Aryans, while occupied in pressing their way onwards, 
in constant hostility with the local tribes, should have made a 
proportionately greater progress in national culture than they 
did in the subsequent six or seven centuries of fixed residence in 
their new homes within the Seven Rivers. 



' The late Dr. Goldstiicker, in an essay in the Weatmintter 
Beview (1864, p. 154), has justly remarked that the 1028 in- 
coherent hymns of the Rig Veda constituted but a poor stock in 
trade whereon to found a new religion. Nor do the Soma 
*< inspired " Rishis to whom they were revealed, or technically 
**seen,*' appear, from the internal evidence of their embodied 
compositions, to have possessed any such mental qualifications 
as should have been equal to the origination of the higher in- 
tellectual structure of Brahmanism. Prof. Goldstiicker proceeds, 
" The Hindu priesthood, however, has managed to demonstrate 
that 1028 hymns mean in reality a very ponderous mass of divinely 
revealed works. 'These hymns,' it says to tiie people, 'you 
must be aware, speak of ritual acts which are uninteUigible to you, 
and they make allusion also to events, human and divine, which 
are shrouded in obscurity; hence you must admit that those 
works called Brdhmanas, which explain the proper performance 
of rites — which give illustrations of those events and legendary 
narratives, and which contain philosophical speculations to boot — 
are a necessary complement of the inspired Rig Veda hymns.' 
.... 1028 hymns, of a few verses each, are but a poor liveli- 
hood for a fast increasing number of holy and idle men : but 
expand these hymns into a host of works which even the most 
diligent student could not master in less than several years ; 
apply to their teaching the rule that a pupil must never study 
them from a manuscript, but receive them orally from his 
spiritual guide ; make them the basis of a complicated ritual, 
which no one is allowed to perform without a host of priests, 
and handsome presents to each of them — and what a bright 
perspective opens itself to a member of the Brahmanical caste, 
and to those who follow in his track ! " 
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would seem to savour more of an esoteric intention than of any natural result of conquest or 
of progressive power achieved by the settlement of an intellectually higher class. That the 
Aryans should be able so completely to divest themselves of their national entity, and leave no 
trace behind them, would be singular in itself; but the concentration of all god-like properties on a 
mere boundary-line, so much insisted upon as Brahmanism grew and pushed its forces downwards 
into the richer countries of Hindust&n, while it ignored both the land of the nativity of its votaries 
and the site of their later more advantageous domestication, forms a fair subject for present specula- 
tion and future mature investigation. So that it may be summarized, if the pure Aryan races, in 
their other migrations, ultimately arrived at contrasted theogonies, adopted divergent forms of speech, 
and submitted themselves to the prevalent manners and customs encotmtered in their western 
lines of settlement, it is asking but little to attribute a dominant influence to the independent 
civilization of a nation Alexander no more recognized as his ethnic brethren, than the British soldier 
in later days discovered his kindred in Professor Max Miiller's typical Bengali,^ or in the Sepoy 
mutineer, who might have claimed a less degraded relationship. But this in itself is a matter only 
incidental to my special subject, and I return to the question, that if the Aryans were so far in- 
structed on their early sectional immigrations as to bring with them, or subsequently to import and 
amplify, the Phoenician alphabet, and similarly to secure its transmission, even as a secondary 
system of writing, over all the country of the Brahmarshis, it would be rash to attempt to 
place a limit on the amount of Chaldsean or other, western sciences that may have accompanied 
these cursive letters,' which, either directly or indirectly, travelled eastward from the borders 
of Mesopotamia to the banks of the Ganges. And clearly, if the grammarian P&nini's age 
has been rightly determined by his special modem commentator,' Bactrian writing, or Tavandnl- 
lipi,^ must have been freely current at Taxila at and before B.C. 543, even as it subsequently 
became the ruling alphabet in those parts, so as to appear as the Inscription character under 
Asoka (b.c. 246) in the Pesh&war valley, and to hold its own as the official method of expression 
in concurrence with the local P&li as low down as Mathurd imtil a much later period. Under 
these evidences of the spread of Aryan civilization in India, there will be little or no difficulty 
in admitting that much of what has hitherto been esteemed as purely indigenous knowledge. 



^ Max Miiller, Sanskrit Literature, p. 13, " Or to convince 
tlie English soldier that the same blood was running in his yeins 
and in the veins of the dark Bengalese." 

' We have indirect evidence to show that this style of writing 
obtained ve^ early currency in association with the monumental 
cuneiform. Wherever, in the ancient sculptures, we see two scribes 
employed — ^the one- using a style and marking a clay tablet, the 
other writing upon a flexible substance — I assume that the latter 
is using the cursive Babylonian character, or what has since been 
conventionally recognized as Phoenician. See also the subject 
more fully treated, J.B.A.S. iii. (1868) n.s. p. 246 ; and a notice 
of the inscription on the Moabite Stone, b.c. 896, v. (1871) p. 410. 
M. Benan considers it conclusively established that the Jews used 
Ph^nico-Babylonien letters at the coming out of Egypt in 1312 b.c. 
— Langues S^mitiques, pp. 108, 216. 

9 Goldstucker's " P&^ini, his Place in Sanskrit Literature," 



London, 1861, pp. 12, 227; so also Alwis, P&li Grammar, 
Colombo, 1861, p. xli; and Colebrooke's Misc. Essays, ii. p. 4. 
Early Sanskrit Grammars (of ** the three Saints ") — Sutra 
by P6i[^m: rules of grammar in eight books entitled Aahfd- 
dhydya ; comprising 3996 aphorisms. , Vdrttika by E&ty&yana, 
amending or explaining P&nini*s rules. Mahdbhdthya by 
PatanjaU, interpreting or correcting K&ty&yana's annotations. — 
Colebrooke*s Essays, ed. Prof. Cowell, iii. p. 38. 

* Max Miiller, Sanskrit Lit., London, 1869, p. 621 ; and 
preface to text of Big Veda, London, 1862, vol. iv. p. Ixxiv. 
" Tavan&^i-lipi is most likely that variety of the Semitic alphabet 
which, previous to Alexander, and previous to P&nini, became 
the type of the Indian alphabet." This is so far true of the 
Northern Indian or Bactrian alphabet, but does not apply to the 
prototype of the local L&t or Indian-P&li characters of A^oka 
and of his Southern predecessors. 
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may, even thus early, have been improved .and matured by the waifs and strays of the dis- 
ooveries of very distant nations, without in any way detracting from or depreciating the in- 
dependent originality of local thought, or the true marvels India achieved imaided by foreign 
teaching. 

In illustration of the preceding remarks, and as the necessary definition of the boundaries of 
the kingdom to which our initial series of coins refer, I transcribe in full a translation of the 
original passage from Manu. The " orbis veteribus notus'' will be seen to be closely circumscribed ; 
and, as I have said before, the ancient seats of the Aryan races are altogether ignored in the general 
smnmar^. 

Manu, ii. 17.^ "Between the two divine rivers, Sarasvati and Drishadvati [Chitang], lies 
the tract of land which the sages have named Brahmavarta, because it was frequented by gods. 
18'. The custom preserved by immemorial tradition in that country, among the {our pure classes, 
and among those which are mixed, is called approved usage. 19. Eurukshetra [modem Dehli], 
Matsya, Panchala [^Kanyakuli/a, Eanauj], and SfrRASENA [or Mathurd], form the region called 
Brahmarsht, distinguished from Brahmavarta. 20. From a Brdhman who was bom in that 
country, let all men on earth learn their several usages. 21. That country which lies between 
Him A VAT and Yinbhya, to the east of Yikasana [where the Sarasvati disappears in the desert^], 
and to the west of Prayaga [Allah&b&d], is celebrated by the title of Madhyadbsa [or the 
central region], 22. As far as the eastern and as far as the western oceans, between the two 
mountains just mentioned, lies the tract which the wise have named Aryavarta [or inhabited by 
respectable men'], 23. That land on which the black antelope naturally grazes is held fit for the per- 
formance of sacrifices ; but the land of Mlechhas [or those who speak barbarously] differs widely 
from it. 24. Let the three first classes invariably dwell in those before-mentioned countries ; but 
a SuDRA, distressed for subsistence, may sojourn wherever he chooses.'^ ' 

It is reasonable to infer, as a general rule, that all schemes of weights devised by isolated 
peoples, developing their own social laws, should primarily be based upon some readily accessible 
unit of limited proportions, rather than upon any higher measure of weight which advancing 
civilization and authoritative legislation might impose upon the normal datum. Such a metric test 
was found ready to men's hands in India, in the seed of the Wild Licorice {Abrus precatorius), a 
plant whose habitat was as extended as its produce was uniform and comparatively exempt from 
desiccation, — advantages which from immemorial time have secured for the local rati a repre- 
sentative place amid the adjuncts of the goldsmith's and money-changer's scales. 



^ Sir W. Jones's Works, London, 1799, vol. iii. ; Haughton, 
Hindu Law, 1825, p. 22. [The italics mark the Sanskrit com- 
mentator's interpretaldons of the original text, which is preserved 
in the translation in Roman letters.] There is also a French 
translation of Manu by M. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Paris, 1833. 

3 Muir, Sanskrit Texts, ii. pp. 415-418. 

s Mr. Muir has given us a new translation of this celebrated 
passage, which, as it differs from the above in the introductory 
portion, I append in his own words. 



• •:t 



" The tract, fashioned by the gods, which lies between the 
two divine rivers, Sarasvati and Drishadvati, is called Brahmi- 
vartta. The usage relating to castes and mixed castes, which 
has been traditionfilly received in that country, is called the pure 
usage. The country of Kurukshetra (in the region of modem 
Dehli), and of the Matsyas, Fanch&las (in the vicinity of 
modem Eanauj), and Siirasenas (in the district of Mathiurli), 
which adjoins Brahm&vartta, is the land of the Brahmarshis 
(divine Eishis)."— Sanskrit Texts, ii. p. 417. 
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The later Sanskrit writers freely conceded its claim to the title of ''Balance or Scales seed" 
(y^l41^ tuldvija), and the great Akbar^ in the sixteenth century^ still continued to recognize its 
position, nnder one of its ancient names, in the **red'' ifj^ surkh) : for all reductions upon pro- 
vincial payments of revenue, though, having felt the inconvenience of so inconclusive a test in more 
exact mint analyses, he ordaiQed that the State trial weights should henceforth be kept in pieces 
of cut agate.^ 

After the rati, in ascending order, appears the mdaha, which, in its acceptance far and near, 
beyond its Indian home, may almost claim the title of a second unit, if not that of a separate standard ; 
as such, indeed, its name has come to figure in the indigenous speech as ''an elementary weight."' 
In its static sense this measure also owes its parentage to the vegetable world, in the form of a 
tangible seed, whose properties of permanence are shared with the associate rati, in a hard compact 
texture and a protecting glazed skin. Unlike the wild rati, however, this is a cultivated bean, which 
has hitherto been identified with the Phaseolus radiattM ; but none of the seeds of this plant, even the 
most highly developed, at all approach the required weight : so that the representatives of the true 
Mdah i Hindi (kJ'^>^ i^^) ^^ ^ ^^ sought among other varieties, when the prototype was readily 
traced in the Phaseolus vulgaris, which has disappeared from the north-west of India, to be preserved 
in the agriculture of the south, where, like other congenial products of the soil, it has the advantage 
in point of growth over its counterpart of the higher latitude, and even discloses a weight slightly 
in excess of that demanded by the metallic siher mdsha. 

Table of 'Weiohts of Istdiak Phaseoli. 

Gndai. 

Madras. — Phaseolus vulgaris 20 seeds = 70 grains, average weight d'5 

>f 20 „ 77 „ „ 3-85 ^ . 

„ 20 „ 66 „ „ 3-3 

Picked specimens mount up to 20 „ 107*5 „ „ 5*37 

{Phaseolus vulgaris f 

Black seeds 20 „ 134 „ „ 6*7 

Bed seeds 20 „ 111 „ „ 5*55 

S. India.— P^M^fM Eoxhurghii 40 „ 46 „ „ M05 

N.India „ 20 „ 10*8 „ „ -515 

20 „ 10*3 „ „ -515 
Oude. — Bakala, Fala vulgaris 

„ „ Black seeds 20 „ 96 „ „ 4*8 

„ „ Brown seeds 20 „ 94 „ „ 4*7 

„ Yalla, Zahlab vulgaris... 20 „ 91 „ „ 4*55 

The mdsha is concurrently mentioned as a food grain in Manu (ix. 39) ; and Prof. Weber remarks, that 
tiie name, in its metric sense, is not found in any texts authentically Yedic,' though it seems that the term, as 
applied to pulse, occurs in the Atharva Yeda.^ 

^ " By the commAnd of His Majesty they made grains ol agate, * Mnir's Sanskrit Texts, toI. y. p. 463. 

which were ordered to be used in weighing." — Aln-i Akbari The Yish^n Pnr&na notices mdsha as one of the earliest 

(Gladwin), i. 40. cultiTated plants, and one that ''may be offered in sacrifice." 

» Wilson, Glossary of Indian Terms, aub voee, —Wilson's Yish^tt Pur&^ (edited by Professor Hall.), 1864, 

s Weber, " Jyotisha," Berlin Academy Tr. 1862, p. 82. page 95. . 
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I exhibit these necessarily imperfect seed tests merely to demonstrate that there once existed, 
and still remains amid the produce of the soil, a safe and sufficient foundation for the resulting 
weights contributed by the metal equivalents, with which we are more immediately concerned. 

The next progressional step in the table of weights of silver, though seemingly of a more 
theoretical character, in the abandonment of the seed test, may after aU be found to represent a very 
practical appeal to some definite and well-understood sum or equivalent of value of prehistoric 
tradition. The denomination in question is variously styled by the term dharana (from ya dhri, 
"to hold"),^ or by the more suggestive alternative of purdna, "old," indicating a thing already 
ancient when Manu's Laws were conceived, and pointing to a period long anterior to the date when 
the so- termed "Poetical Editor" embodied those Laws in Sanskrit verse. Whether the Aryan 
designation of dharana, as a ^uo^t-standard, should be taken to imply finality in the primitive 
scheme of computation, may be a question; but the closing item in the amplified gold table, 
to which the same name is given, certainly favours such a conclusion. It is to the surviving 
representatives of this ancient purdna, embodying precisely the requisite number of ratis of silver, 
that I shall have to appeal for confirmation of my estimates of weights and as furnishing the earliest 
specimens extant of Indian money. 

The final denomination in the list of silver weights seems to bear a less archaic aspect than the 
lower gradations of the same series. The multiplication by the decimal ten amid the dominant /ofir^, 
which brought it into harmony with an established and identical weight in the gold table, savours 
of foreign intervention ; and the exotic designation of §atamdna, " one hundred measures," equally 
points to Aryan influences. We can appreciate the motives which induced the northern races to 
devise the §ataraktika, or " one-hundred rati" piece, out of existing units of value ; but it is difficult 
to divine the object or meaning of " one hundred measures*" which do not fit-in with either of the 
national metric schemes. The specified total of 320 ratis is equal to 960 barley-corns. Accepting 
the latter seed as the natural Aryan unit, the -^i-u P^^ ^^ ^^ sum would be 3*2 ratis or 9*6 barley- 
corns — a broken subdivision, which can only be accounted for by a theoretical rather than a 
practical assertion of the decimal system, already indicated in the ten above adverted to, and the 
parallel ten in the crowning total in the gold series. 

Having gone through the metallic items in the table of silver weights, this will, perhaps, be 
the fittest place to introduce the combined tables of natural products, silver, gold, and copper, from 
the text of Manu, so as to bring under one connected view the smaller seed grain weights, which in 
the original Sanskrit text are made to originate and lead-up to the larger totals in metal, but 
which I infer to have been in their more minute forms, at least, mere fortuitous subdivisional 
parts of the central rati. The barley-corn may well have claimed an earlier title to the honours 
of the lesser unit ; but at the period to which these d^ta refer the local rati had clearly established 
itself as the normal and guiding test of all descriptions of weights. 

1 ^ " to hold, nphold, support/' etc.— WilBon, tub voce, weigh or meamire."— WiUiainfi's Sanskrit Dictionary. Hence 
Secondary meanings extend to, " to weigh in a halance," — the progression to a standard of fixed yalne, or to the more 
iuUtyd dhfi (or without the iuiayd), " to hold in a balance, material dharai^i, or " steel-yard," is obyions. 
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viii. 131. ''Those names of copper, silver, and gold (weights) which are commonly used among men for 
the purpose of worldly business, I will now comprehensiyely explain. 132. The very small mote which may 
be discerned in a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, and men call it a trasarenu. 
133. Eight of those trasarenus are supposed equal in weight to one minute poppy-seed {l%khyd\ three of those 
seeds are equal to one black mustard-seed {rdjasar8hapa\ and three of these last to a white mustard-seed 
{gaura-sarthapa). 134. Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle-sized barley-corn (ya&a), three such 
barley-corns to one hrUhnaia (or raktika), five krtshnalas of gold are one tndsha, and sixteen such mdshaa one 
iuvarna. 135. Four amarnas make a pala, ten polos a dharanOf but two kruhnolas weighed together are 
considered as one mdshaka. 136. Sixteen of those mdthakaa are a silver dhorona (or purdna\ but a copper 
kdrsha is known to be a pana or kdrshdpona. 137. Ten dharanas of silver are known by the name of a 
fotamdna, and the weight of four suvarnas has also the appellation of a nishka.*' ^ 

Ancient Indian Weights from Manu (c. viii. § 132, et seq.). 

Tablb I. Mnros Sub-ditisionb of thb Unit, thb Rati. 
Estimated weight in grs. Troy. 

-00136 ^rar^ 



-01080 
03240 
•0072 
•5833 
175 



24 

72 

432 

1296 



8 .. =1 ffiwr or fir^ 

Likhffd or Zikthd, 

= 3 „ = iTTmr^ 

Bdja^tarthapa. 

= 9 „ = 3 „ = iifhra*? 

= 54 „ =18 „ =6 „ =^lWf 

Yava. 

= 162 „ =54 „ =18 „ =3 „ =lViBqW 

Kfiakt^la or Mati. 

Tablb II. Ascbndino Incbbabb upon thb Unit. 



9$ 



»> 



>I 
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Eitinuited weight in grs. Troj. 

3-5 



560 
500-0 

8-75 

1400 
5600 

5600*0 
1400 



SlLYBB. 

2 Tft= 1 TWI 

Rati, Mdahaka. 

32 „ = 16 „ =1 >^^;nr or YTW 

Dhartofa or ^n-di^. 

320 „ =160 ,. =10 „ „ =iinwpr 

l^amdna. 
Gold. 

Bati. Mdsha, 

80 „ = 16 „ = 1 ^pni 

Stwarna, 
320 „ = 64 „ =4 „ = 1 HH or fifW 

Fala or Nishka. 
3200 „ = 640 „ =40 „ = 10 „ „ = 1 ^HW 

Dharaifa, 

COPPSB. 

80^= I miim 

Rati, Kdrthdpai^ 



1 Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Mann, by 6. C. Hanghton, Hanghton's translation has been slightly modified as given above 
London, 1826, and Works of Sir W. Jones, London, 1799, vol. iii. by my friend Mr. John Mnir. 
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The insertion of the smaller kinds of seed grains in the above table might, at first sight, 
appear to have been pedantic and purposeless ; but in an essentially poor country infinitesimal atoms 
of gold, gold dust, or silver in like minute proportions, entered largely into the dealings of a people 
just emerging from the primitive phase of barter. And we may intuitively realize the early use, 
and indeed the necessity, of such very small change, in the fact that, within our own times, local 
rulers have continued to issue pieces of money but little removed from what we term spangles.^ 
With these diminutive seeds at his command, the untutored villager had only to arm himself with 
the produce of his own fields, to check the deficiency in the fraudulent goldsmith's tale of weight,' 
or the merciless discount of the money-changer on the wear and depreciation of the currency.' 

In a land where official standards must have been exceptional and difficult of access, the ready 
definition of denominations and interchangeable counterpoises, afforded by the seeds of the earth, 
must have proved next to invaluable ; hence we find, in the elaboration of these criteria inter ae, 
that white mustard had to testify against black, while poppy-seed effected a prompt subdivision of 
either, and the average barley-corn checked and determined the integrity of the rati^ which again 
might be used, in its turn, to provide for the sufficiency of the mdsha ; so that repeated averages of 
even such seemingly untrustworthy data might after all produce comparatively crucial results.^ 



^ The minate gold eoins of the south, called by the Huham- 

madans^ J^*^ ' " S®1^ stars," are described by Sir W. Elliot as 
" just like little scales of gold."— Path&n Kings of Dehli, p. 170 ; 
Elliot's Historians, iiL IdS. The subdivisional silver currency 
of NipM runs into flakes about the diameter of our pea, and but 
little thicker than the paper this is printed on. The Mult&n gold 
rupee is a recent example of diminutiYe money. 

^ " But the most pernicious of all deceivers is a goldsmith 
who commits frauds : the king shall order him to be cut piece- 
meal with razors/' — Hanu, ix. 292. 

" It is notorious that goldsmiths use one set of seeds for buy- 
ing, and another for selliiig." — Jenris, Weights of the Konkan, 
p. 39. For the curious penalties assigned for trade frauds in 
later days, see my Path&n Kings of Dehli, p. 164 ; Elliot's His- 
torians, iii. p. 197. It would startle some of our enterprising 
purreyors to have to make up their deficient weights by flesh 
mercifully cut from ** their buttocks." 

' Tavemier, speaking of the Indian aerdf of the seyenteenth 
century, says, '* All the Jews that deal in money and exchange in 
the empire of the Ghrand Seignior are accounted a most subtil 
sort of people. But in the Indies they would be scarcely thought 
fit to be apprentices to these bankers." — ^p. 22, edit, of 1677. 

* I do not wish to interrupt the independent course of the 
argument on the ancient data by introducing extraneous and pos- 
sibly more modem elements into the text ; but a reference to the 
customs of the southern nations of India is instructiTe in showing 
that they also relied upon the competency of seeds to secure a 
good average, and equally that they selected those food grains 
which were ever ready to their hands in the ordinary cultivation 
of the soil. 

*' The following is a table of such ancient weights as are still 
the basis of the small weights now prevalent throughout India. 
2 ch&wal [husked rice]= 1 dh&ns [rice in husk]. 
8 „ „ = 4 „ =1 rati. » 

16 „ „ =8 „ =2 „ =1 valla. 

64 „ „ ==32 „ s8 .. cs4 ., ==lm&Bha. 



Later weights. 

(96 ratis, or 48 vallas, or 12 m&shas = l tola). 
The table of higher weights is as follows : — 

2 eh&wal = 1 dh6n, yava^ or grain of wheat. 
8 „ = 4 „ =s 1 rati. 
64 „ = 32 „ = 8 „ slm6sha. 
266 „ =128 „ =32 j, =4 „ =1 tank. 

Later additions. 
(9 tanks =f ser, ISs}, 36 = i, and 72 = 1 aer. 
40 sers of 26 tolahs=l man, 20 man8=l khandi, or 660 lbs. 
avoirdupoise)." — Capt. T. B. Jervis, Weights of India, Bombay, 
1836, p. 50. [Thd ehow or ch&wal is incidentally stated to be 
a very '' constant quantity"; and it is further mentioned that 
" the large weights in most provinces conform to the weights of 
coins most in repute, and which form the general medium of 
commerce." — ^p. 61.] 

" That the weights of the principal current coins of account, 
which are synonymous with and equivalent to the corresponding 
weights used in commerce, are raised alike from the weight of 
certain vegetable grains or seeds, such as those of wheat, barley, 
rice, or the Abrus." — Jervis, p. 261. 

General Cunningham has tested in a comprehensive manner 

several varieties of Indian seed weights, with the subjoined results. 

The average weights are higher than I should have anticipated ; 

but the localily of growth, richness of soil, freshness of the seed, 

might aU affect the general return. However, as the author 

accepts my average of 1*76 for the practical working weight of 

the ratif I need not stop to discuss his minor details. 

__ Value of 

Orains. 

1000 rice seeds 368-6 

700 barley-corns, husked... 418*6 

600 m&shaka, small beans 1791*0 

60 b6kala, common beans 646*0 

10 m&sha, black beans ... 146*0 

—Numismatic Chronicle, 1873, p. 197. 



Each. Batis In grains. 
0*3686x6=1*7926 
0*6978x3=1*7934 
3*6820-^2=1*7910 
9*1000 -^6= 1*8200 
14*6000 -^8=: 1*8260 
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The aborigines, or tHeir early successors, having exhausted the natural products of the soil in 
the descending scale, the hand of the intruder may be traced in the fanciful addition of the micro- 
scopic form of a '* very small mote, which may be discerned in a sunbeam passing through a 
lattice," — ^the prototype of Professor Tjmdall's ^'dust,'^^ — ^whose impalpable elements are still 
further reduced, in later Brahmanical writings, by several degrees.' No attempt, hpwever, seems 
to have been made by the Aryans to vary or enlarge the seed verifications of the earlier settlers ; 
indeed, when tried by the test of the hymns of the Eig Yeda, they would seem to have been very ill 
versed in the mysteries of the Uora Indica,^ an extensive knowledge of which was clearly necessary 
for, and is evidenced in, the formation of the normal scale of proportions ; and consistently we find 
that, although the Yedic Aryans often invoked their gods to aid their agricidture, the residt so little 
availed them that their efforts in that direction were chiefly confined to the primitive barley, in the 
raising of which even they do not seem to have been uniformly successful.^ 

It will be seen at a glance that the gold and copper tables in the present series follow a 
different system to that of tho silver weights, the only points of absolute contact being the rati basis 
and the incorporated pala or nishka, which is introduced into the silver table imder another and 
inappropriate name. The copper denominations are identical with those of the gold, only in the 
80 rati measure common to each, which, however, is differently divided in the two instances, going 
at once into -^ in the gold calculations, but descending by ^, ^, |, to the parallel Vs- or five ratis 
in the subdivisions of the lower metal The first deduction suggested by these facts would be, that 
inasmuch as a crude scheme of exchange in copper probably preceded any effort at a silver currency, 
the copper and gold weights should take priority in point of date over the associated silver series ; 
but such an inference is not supported by the positive evidence available, which establishes, in a 
distinct manner, that there were pieces of copper of identical form and fabric with the silver-punch 



1 '* Solar light in passiiig through a dark room rereals its track 
by illmninating the dust floating in the air. ' The sun/ says 
Daniel Culyerwell, ' discovers atomes, though they be inyisible 
by candle light, and makes them dance naked in his beams.' " — 
Dost and Disease, p. 291, published in '* Fragments of Science," 
by John Tyndall. London, 1871. 

' "Writers on medicine proceed a step farther, and affirm that 
a tratarei^u contains 30 paramdi^u or atoms," elsewhere **36 
traaareufu or winfis** are siated to be " equal to 1 marichi or 
sensible portion of light," six of which go to the black mustard 
seed. The M&rka^deya Purlugia gives 64 paramd^ua to the 
tnuarei^u. — Colebrooke's Essays, i. pp. 628-530, 538. 

' Mr. Muir's exhaustlYe researches only produce the following 
meagre list: ** Fruit {phala) is mentioned in the Eig Veda, 
i. 146, 5 ; iii. 45, 4. Plants (o$hadhi, vfrudh) are frequently 
alluded to, and are even invoked (vi. 49, 14 ; vii. 84, 23, and 
35, 5 ; X. 97, 1), where some of them are spoken of as produced 
three ages before the gods ; and are said to be divine (devih), 
X. 97, 4. Some of them flowering and productive and fruit- 
bearing, and others not." — ^Muir, Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 463. 

* Wilson's Rig Veda, i. pp. xli, Ivii; and iii. p. xi. 

Mr. John Muir, with his usual care and completeness, has 
collected the entire series of Vedic references to seeds in the 
subjoined passage:— "In the Eig Veda (i. 23, 15; i. 66, 3; 



i. 117> 21y etc.) frequent mention is made of fova^ which in later 
Sanskrit means barley ; but according to the Lexicon of Messrs. 
Bohtlingk and Eoth, «.r., appears to have, in early times, denoted 
com in general. Rice (vHAt), according to the same authority, 
is not referred to in the Rig Veda, but is named in the Atharva 
Yeda, as well as barley and mdtha (beansj and tila (Sesamum 
orUntale) ; see vi. 14, 2. Parched com {dhdmC^ is mentioned in 
several places of the Rig Veda as an offering to the gods, and in 
iii. 35, 7, \B said to be provided as food for Indra's horses." — 
Sanskrit Texts, v. p. 463. 

With all due deference to my friend Mr. Muir and his Pro- 
fessors, there can be little doubt but that the word yawi C/au), 
on the plateaus of Central Asia and the slopes of the HimUaya, 
preferentially implied barley, and not ndieat. The parched barley, 
aatiii (ehumpa)^ of millions of living men still testifies to its in- 
herited use. Prof. Wilson consistentiy insisted upon the mean- 
ing of the word as barley, and especially in the last volume of 
the Rig Veda (iii. 1, 4} he lived to edit, where Indra's horses are 
said to be fed upon '^ suitable grains," that is, according to the 
scholiast, fried barley, bhrishfayavdn. 

Hue, Voyage dans le Thibet, speaks of " la principale r^colte 
est en Taing-hm on orge noire, dont on fait le isambay base 
alimentaire de toute la population thibetaine, riche ou pauvre." 
— u. p. 259. 
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coins concurreat with tlie latter. Added to wliieli the claims of this conventional weight of 32 
ratis (or 56 grains) to remote antiquity are proved by its remaining so much of a fixed institution 
in tiie land that it intruded itself amid all the Muhammadan reconstructions^ and received full 
recognition from their rulers as a nominal standard, imdisturbed by prior or subsequent changes in 
the coinage, up to 1450-1488 a.d., at which period Bahl61 Lodi had to improvise a new compound 
copper currency/ to supply the denudation of the country of its precious metals by the ruthless 
plunder of the Mughals under Timur at the close of the fourteenth century.^ 

The advance upon the gold suvarna of 80 ratis to the pala or msAka is made by the local/our, 
while the grand total is created, as in the silver table, by the decimal ten. This weight of 80 ratis, 
or 140 grains, which we find thus domiciled in India, as a second or alternative standard for gold 
and for copper under the denomination of pana, is the measure to which I have alluded as the near 
counterpart, whether by hazard or design, of the Egyptian kat, the data for which latter weight 
will be found below.' But identity in this case by no means necessitates a direct borrowing either 
on the one part or the other. The Phoenician drachma^ likewise runs sufficiently close upon the 56 
grains of the Indian purdna ; but if it can be shown that the latter amount was arrived at in situ, 
by locally cherished figures applied to an indigenous imit, we can afford to disregard mere approxi- 
mations. However, this question need not be pressed further, as the 140-grain weight, in its 
tangible form, only appears amid the coinages of India just so long after the period of the first 
national pieces as should suffice to establish their age and high antiquity ; while its transmission 
from foreign lands at so late a date need not affect the complete independence of the first efforts 
of the local mind in the direction of monetary exchanges. 

In following up the subject of the derivation of names, we discover a much more distinct 
association with Semitic traditions in the word nishka, for which a Sanskrit root has long been 



1 Path&n Kings of Dehli, p. 363. 

s Ibid, p. 313. 

' " Ce signe so lit g^n^lement Eat . . la senle preuTe directe 
qu*on ait de la Tsdeur Eat so d^diiit da groupe Rakati, 
Rakotib, nom de la bourgade ^gyptienne aa Toisinage de laquelle 
Alexandre fonda la nouTelle capitale de TEgypte. . . le manque 
abflolu de toute indication d*une mesure inf^rieure an Xat d6- 
montrait que ce poids ^tait Tunitd inf^eure de la s^rie. Le 
poids de la pierre (Mr. Harris's fire kat weight) s'est trouv^ 
^gal k 698 grains Troy ; admettons le chifire de 700 pour tenir 
compte. Nous apprenons en outre (£rom Mr. Harris's papyrus of 
Ramses III.) que les subdirisions du Kat sent de simple fractions 
de cette mesure, et non des unites d'une mesure plus petite." — 
M. Chabas, Note sur un poids Egyptien, Reyue Archeologique 
(Paris, 1861), p. 16. (The outen was of the value of ten kat.) 

I annex an interesting account of another very ancient Egyptian 
weight from the pages of Nature, ** The grey granite ball has 
a mean diameter of 2} inches. Its form is that of an orange 
squeezed somewhat out of its natural shape. Its greatest diameter 
is 2*88 inches, and its least 2*65 inches. Its surface is uneven, 
and shows no mark of any tool, and it presents the appearance of 
having been roughly rounded by being shaken in a vessel with 
other stones. On tiie surface when found wero several white 
spots of lime or plaster. In this condition it has been accurately 



weighed in the Standards Department, and its weight was found 
to be 8,324-97 grains. After this weighing, the lime or plaster 
was carefully romoved and preserved, when the weight of the 
granite ball was found to be 8,322*4 grains, equivalent to 
539*282 metric grammes. It next remained for consideration 
how far the weight of this granite ball, which must have re- 
mained undisturbed in the Great Pyramid for not much less than 
4000 years (the date more generally ascribed to the construc- 
tion of the Great Pyramid being 2200 B.C.), agrees with any of 
the ancient Egyptian weights. According to Dr. Arbuthnot, as 
quoted by Dr. Toung in his article * Weights' in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, the ancient Egyptian Mina weighed 8,236 
English grains, or 632*683 grammes, thus differing not very 
much from that of the granite ball. But later authorities do 
not agree with this weight of the Egyptian Mina. According 
to them the ancient weight nearest to that of the ball is the 
Babylonian Mina =644-6 grammes. Prof. Miller, in his account 
of the New Standard Pound (p. 766), has shown that in frequent 
instances the Imperial modem pound, or unit of weight, differs 
very little from, and is therefore derived from, the ancient 
Egyptian Mina."— Aa«tir«, Dec. 26, 1872, p. 48. 

* Mr. Burgon, however, calculated that this weight should be 
placed as high " as 68 and 69 grains." — Madden, Jewish Coinage, 
p. 234. 
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souglit in vain,^ but which seems to connect itself naturally with /p^i 'Ho be weighed" of the 
Book of Job,' an imperfect form of which verb may have passed to the Aryans with the Phoenician 
letters already adverted to; however, as the Indo-Germanic races were not bound to respect 
Semitic roots, they seem to have lost the final /, and though they may have caught the 
meaning and retained the vague sound of the word, they do not appear to have imported or 
had any knowledge of the weight of the Hebrew shekel of 220 grains. So that the integrity of the 
Indian system of weights remains altogether unaffected by the introduction of a second or 
alternative name of foreign orig^ to supplant the original pala. 

If the empire of Darius really extended to the banks of the Indus, in our acceptation of the 
term, and his Indian revenues were assessed, within the limits of the Satrapy, in Euboic talents, we 
might anticipate a possible introduction of the weight in question through that channel, which 
must, in effect, have represented the old trade route in gold, from the eastward, of many previous 
generations of men ; l)ut the difference between 64*5, the estimated unit of the Euboic system, and 
the full 70 grains of the ^ kdrsha of the Indian scheme, qr more than iV> is too large a margin 
in the sale and purchase of so precious a metal to admit of any loose identity in proximate 
elements of the weight. So that we must look for other possible means of its transmission from 
the west, and perhaps, like the name of the nishka, seek to associate its passage with the downward 
course of the Aryan migrations, through the highways and byways of the Hindu Eush, when its 
primary identification with some of the undisturbed systems of the Euphrates valley, newly come 
out of Egypt, before the age of authoritative debasements,^ and its reception by the Aryans with 
the accompanying Phoenician alphabet, may serve to account for its appearance in Northern India. 
The geographical spread of these copper weights is not by any means confined to the intersecting 
Aryan track, as we have indications of their presence in Arachosia, in the earliest Greek coins 
of Pantaleon;^ mention of their currency in the grants and inscriptions of the western coast of 
India ; and frequent reference to their uses in Ceylon. 

As ethnic systems of computation and the ruling distribution of numbers are calculated to 
throw light upon the identities and derivation of weights and measures, it may be useful to compare 
some of the more ancient methods of procedure. The Egyptians seem to have delighted in vulgar 
fractions, theoretically dividing the whole number into every possible combination of fractions ; but 
they evinced no preference {or/ours^ and definitely accepted the ten for the higher estimates.* The 



1 "Niflhka is a weight of gold, or gold in general, and it 
certainly has no satisfactory etymology in Sanskrit. Nothing 
seems more likely than that it should be derived from Eanishka, 
the Sanskrit name of Kanerki." — Max Miiller, Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, p. 332. . 

» vi. 2. Ezra viii. 26. Root 7^ " to weigh." The Arabic 

makes it ^Jij, hence ^JvAl^ miikdh 

' We must guard ourselves in these matters by the reservation 
of a possible difference between commercial weights and authori- 
tative official definitions. Mr. Grote has given us a remarkable 
instance of trade utterly disregarding the action of the ruling 
power. " It is ascertained, not merely by the evidence of Dardanus, 



but by the still more incontrovertible testimony of a published 
Athenian inscription, that the * great Athenian talent and mina* 
continued in exclusive use at Athens, at wHghity for several 
centuries after Solon, — ^that the debasement introduced by that 
legislator applied only to the coins, drachms, obols and their 
multiples, together with the mina and talent considered as 
pecuniary denominations apart from actual weight." — Minor 
Works of George Grote, 1873, p. 114. 

^ General Cunningham gives the weights of the copper coins 
of Pantaleon at 138 grs., those of Eukratides variously at 137*19, 
138-28, 140*24.— Numismatic Chronicle, 1873, p. 217. 

' Dr. Birch, Unpublished Documents and the Harris Papyrus. 

3 
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Accad Tur&nians, on tlie other hand, to judge by the numbers preseryed in the traditions of the 
land,^ seem to have had a decided leaning towards fours^ though, as we learn from the Assyrian 
translations of their earlier documents, they attached singular importance to the number of aeven^ 
The Assyrian system was essentially sexagesimal,' so that it has been laid ''down as a law'' for 
Mesopotamian metrology, that '' all the older systems are divisible by either 6,000 or 3,600. The 
6,000th or 3,600th part of the talent is a divisor of all higher weights and coins, and a multiple of 
all lower weights aud coins, except its |rds/' ^ 

The sixes and sixties of the banks of the Euphrates' find no coimterpart to the southward of 
the Sew&lik range beyond the inevitable ten and its necessarily included half, Jwe. The Indian 
system, like all else pertaining to it, had its own independently devised multiple, the^ur. Whether 
the first suggestion of this favourite number was derived from the four fingers of the hand, or the 
more suggestive four-footed beasts,^ we need not pause to inquire ; but the Indians have at all times 
displayed an unprecedented faculty for figures, and were from the first able to manipulate compli- 
cated arithmetical problems, and especially delighted in fabulous totals ; but with all this they have 
ever evinced their allegiance to the old four, which we find in its plac^ of honour in the earliest 
extant writings and inscriptions. As the nations of the west, to meet their own wants, speedily pro- 
duced a separate symbol (ovfiveP and abbreviated the five perpendicular strokes of the Phoenician into 
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1 Bawliiuon's Ancient Monarchies, ii. 325. " The King calls 
himself King of the fonr regions. . . The mention of fonr dis- 
tricts is curious, since the same numher was from the first affected 
by the Chald»ans." i. 19. ** In each of these districts we have 
a sort of tetrarohy or special pre-eminence of fonrs." See also 
Sir H. Bawlinson, J.B.A.S. i. p. 193, Jrba-U, <* the fonr gods. 
See farther the list oifoun given nnder " Numbers in Scripture, 
in Smith's Dictionary of the ^ible ; and the fourt in Cruden's 
Concordance, Moses of Khorene Geography, p. 368, and History 
of Armenia, i. p. 6. 

* See Bram^t Ifd^oftiM, article by the ReT. A. H. Sayoe, 

June, 1874, p. 709. ** The song of sevea spirits" (Fox Talbot). 

The seTen spirits were " the guardians of the planets and of the 

week." 

" Seren tbej (are), MTsn they ire, 

la the splendonr of heaven MTen thej (ere). 

Seven thej (are), seven they (are), 

Seven twioe again they (are)." 
Note also the <* seven-headed serpent," etc. " The seven gates of 
Hades," in Ishtar's descent to the infernal regions. Tablet in 
the British Mpseum, translated by Fox Talbot. Becords of the 
Past, pp. 146-7. See also Fox Talbot, Joum. B. Soc. Literature, 
pp. 249, 251. Symbolic numbers in Scripture. The Bev. W. L. 
Bevan, in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, remarks, *< Three, 
four, seven, twelve, and forty are < symbolic signs' ; but seven so 
far surpasses the rest, both in the frequency with which it recurs, 
and in the in^ortance of the objects with which it is associated, 
that it may fairly be termed the repretentotive symbolic number." 
' Weights and Moneys of Ass^ia (by the B«v. A. H. Sayce). 

8 ig or "royal shekels" «1 shekel (12dtB.). 

60 shekels ^1 niana-gina(llb.4oz. 8dts.]. 

2 mana^gina (standard manehs) b1 maneh (21bs. 8oz. 16dts.). 
30 manehs al talent (821bs.}. 

" The contract tablets variously give 1 talent of silver as equi- 
valent to 5 manehs of gold, 6 manehs of silver to 2 manehs of 



gold, 10 manehs of silver to 1 maneh of gold." — Becords of the 
Past, 1873, p. 166. 

^ Mr. R. S. Poole, of the British Museum, has favoured me 
with the subjoined revised list of the ancient metric systems of 
the West: 

Anthori- Praotieal 

^ . ^ . . *•**▼• Unit. 

Oraias. Divisional Seals. Unit. Coins. 

Hebrew Gold (dbl.) 1,820,000 -~ 100-7-100»132gr. 

„ Silver. . 660,000 •^8000 a 220 220 shekel. 

Babylonian (full) . 969,040 -=- 60-s-120 = 133-2 [126-7] 84-6 

or-!- 60 -r 60 a 266-4 [sigloe. 

„ lesser 479,620 -r 60-^ 60 a 133-2 

Persian Gold . . 399,600 -^3000-r « 133-2 129 Dario 

Egyptian „ . . 840,000 -r 600-r 10 » 140 140 Ket. 
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60 -f 100 e 110 
60-rl00» 99-8 
60 -MOO a 93-1 92-3 
60-rlOO- 71-7]| 
120 -MOO a 71-7 
60 -MOO a 67-6 



'j67-i 



JEginetan . . . 660,000 ~ 
Attic (commercial). 698,800 ~ 

(lowered). . 668,900 ~ 

(Solonian) . 430,260[>- 

(ditto double) 860,620 -f 

(dittolowered) 406,000 -f 
Eubo'ic .... 387,000[-r6000-r « 64-6] 

* Sir H. Bawlinson on the Babylonian Sexagesimal Notation, 
Joum. Boy. As. Soc. xv. p. 217. 

• Tl^pada,Vl^ pdda, "a foot, a fourth," TH M " a foot," 
mf^ prf/, " a quarter," jl^ , etc. VfT^l pddah (in Hindu law), 
" four stages of a law-suit." —Hang, Brahmanism, etc. (Poonah, 
1863), p. 9. The Scythic name for f<mr is given as nU or nal, 
" the analogy of which to the Dr&vidian ndl oriM/ is very re- 
markable."— Caldwell, p. 274. 

^ Gesenius, p. 88 ; M. Pihan, Signes de Numeration usit^ 
ches les Peuples Orientaux, Paris, I860, p. 167 ; and, quoting 
Oppert, p. 166. 
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+ and the Palmyrene y ; tlie Indians, apart from their indigenons Pali signs for four, simplified the 
tedious repetition of the four lines the Bactrian writing had brought with it from Mesopotamia, as 
seen on Asoka's inscription at Eapurdigiri,^ into a cross like a Roman X, which was doubled to form 
eighty while they left the five utterly uncared for, to follow in a measure the original Phoenician 
method of IX, or 4 plus 1=5.' Of course the Indian table of weights had to have its lower pro- 
portionate atoms accommodated to the weights actually pertaining to the seeds in each instance, 
but the higher gradations are uniformly grounded upon fours and tens ; and to show how distinctly 
the idea of working by fours was fixed in the minds of men, we find the gradational system of fines 
in Manu (viii. 337) progressively stated as " 8, 16, 32, 64," and twice 64 ; while the exotic element 
betrays itself, in the distribution of the civil administration, in the ''Lords of 10, 20, 100, and 
1000 towns," and in "the larger fines which rise from 50 and 100 to 500 and 1000 panas." These 
contrasts are still more distinctly marked in the later legislation disclosed in Y&jnavalkya's Dharma 
S&stra, though so many of the old penalties are copied from Manu and remain as before, the tendency 
towards decimal reckoning is patent in all the new fines, etc. So much for the antiquarian evi- 
dences ; and to prove the custom at the other extreme of the chain of testimony, and its survival 
within a nation of almost Chinese fixity, it may be asserted that the whole arithmetic of the masses 
for whose forefathers these laws were enacted, is primarily based on gandas or " fours" ;' and in the 
modem baz&rs of India the unlettered cultivator may any day be seen having a complicated account 
demonstrated to him by the aid of a series of /ours, represented, as the case may be, by cowrie 
sheUs, seeds of pulse, or other ready reckoners ; but the contrast may be completed by inquiring if 
the most ardent advocate of Aryan supremacy can advance any title for that section of the human 
race to a speciality ia foura.^ 

Among other very favourite numbers among the Indians, and one which seems to appertain to 



1 Journ. Boy. As. Soc. zii. p. 225, Antiyohina ehaiuro \\\\ 
rajmo^ ''the four kingB," Antioclms, Ptolemy, Magas^ and 
Alexander. 

* Jonziial Royal Asiatic Society, xix. p. 12. 

* <' A (hn^A ii equivalent to four Kauris, * to count by Oan4at* 
sigpufiea to count by fours, or by the quaternary scale, to which 
the nati?es are yery partial,— in the same way as to count by 
gahU or |nm(;m, is to count by fives, or by the quinary scale. 
As fonr Kauris make one Gan4&) so do twenty 6an4&s make one 
Fan, and sixteen Pans make one Kah&wan. But there are 
grades of monetary yalue eren below that of Kaurf; for the 
Hindus seem as fond of dealing with these infinitesimal quantities 
as they are with the higher numbers, as exemplified in the article 
Ka^ror- ^HB 3 Krant, or 4 Kak, or 6 Bat, or 9 Dant, or 27 Jau, 
or 32 Dar, or 80 Til, or 800 Sano, are each equiralent to one 
Kaurf. These are not in practical use in the N.W. Provinces, 
but are entered in several account books, and many of them 
appear to be employed in the baz&r transactions of Kattak and 
parts of Bengal." — Elliot's Glossary of Indian Terms, ii. p. 315. 
The Editor, Mr. Beames, adds, '* These minute amounts are of 
great and constantly occurring use in calculating the shares of 
proprietors in the enormous Zamfnd&rfs in Bih&r and Bengal 
under the perpetual settlement. Each estate, however large, 
being considered for purposes of partition as one rupee, a person 



whose share is only two or three krfints may have an interest in 
the estate equal to several thousand acres, and worth many lakhs 
of rupees." Dr. W. W. Hunter gives an instance of the 
aboriginal uses of four. It seems that among the Santals and 
other lower classes in Bengal " they employ a curious word signify- 
ing \ less. Thus instead of saying 2} tiiey say \ less 3, ... in 
Bengali pouu-e^ * \ less,' Santali ptm-e^ * four.' " — Rural Bengal, 
p. 177. But this is merely one of the essentials of vernacular 
Hind6st6ni, where we have i^y \ IcUf And \y^ \ more, 

which is extended beyond the units into hundreds and thousands, 
as 100—^-75, and 1000+i«1250. Mr. Caldwell remarks, 
" It is a characteristic of the Scythian languages that they use 
for 8 and 9 compounds which signify 10 — 2 and 10 —1. In some 
instances an original uncompounded word is used for 8, but 9 is 
always a compound." — p. 281. 

^ M. Pictet, who has so laboriously collected all and every- 
thing pertaining to the early development of .Aryan civilization 
in his Pal^ontologie Linguistique, does not even notice the 
number. Speaking of the Sanskrit four, Bopp remarks, " S'il 
en 6tait ainsi, il serait litt^ralement exact de dire que nos ancdtres 
ne surent compter que jusqu'& trois, et que, d^s le nombre quatre, 
iU ont recount & une addition (1 + 3). A son tour, cinq contien- 
drait quatre."— Bopp, edit. Br^al, Paris, 1859, p. xxi. 
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the very earliest traditions of agricoltoral communities, is 84 (7 x 12). The Chaurdri {'^\\n\ 
Yulgo Chdr-am) or groups of 84 Tillages, like our hundreds^ abound among the aboriginal divisions 
of the N. West of India. The number was largely affected by the Buddhists ; indeed, eyerything 
good or holy seems to have required eighty-four repetitions.^ In this case the coincidence with the 
mystic astronomical numbers of the Accad or Chaldsean system is most striking, and can scarcely 
have been fortuitous. As the dwellers on the Euphrates invoked the sacred numbers of the seven 
spirits and the Zodiacal 12,' so the Yedic Aryans, in India, appealed to the seven horses and the 
12Hspoked wheel of the Sun {Aditya)? 

Having gone through the data supplied by Manu, we may now refer to the next succeeding 
authority on Hindu law, the Dharma S&stra of Y&jnavalkya, whose date is attributed to a period 
shortly before Yikram&ditya, or from B.C. 57 to 50 a.d.^ His tables are nearly identical with those 
already quoted,^ one imimportant but possible variant being the assignment of three white mustard 
seeds instead of six to the barley-corn. There are some apparent contradictions and complications 
regarding ^ato and suvarnas, but no additional information is afforded respecting the weight of the 
copper-measure of value, which is described in Dr. Boer's translation, equally vaguely with Manu's 
text, as, " a copper jpana is of the weight of a Mrsha,^ and as the English editor justly observes, the 
tables " by no means satisfactorily define the intrinsic weight and signification of the paria, which, 
as the measure of pecuniary penalty," would naturally be of the greatest importance. It is to 
be remarked that neither Manu nor Y&jnavalkya refer in any way to the cowrie-shell currency, 
which was clearly in these days a seaboard circulation, unheard of in the North-west ; nor is any 
mention made of the iftW tola^ which now plays so leading a part in Indian metrology. Neither is 



^ See the exhaustiye article on this number in Sir H. EUiofs 
Olossary of Indian Termfl, tub voee. Sir H. Elliot Bums up his 
remarks on ChaunUis with additional information derired from 
his own local experience, to the effect that ** this is not the place 
to enter, as folly as the interesting nature of the subject demands, 
into the inquiry when Chaurd»it were first introduced into the 
mythology and administratiTe details of India ; but it is obvious 
to remark that l^e Buddhists and Jains are more partial to the 
number than the Brahmans ; and that the R&jpdts, ... as well 
as their congeners the Gdjars and Jats, more particularly affect 
that number than any other tribes at present found in occupation 
of the soil." 

' The Rev. A. H. Sayce, Fraur^a Magazine, p. 707, " Accad 
months arranged astronomically formed the Zodiac." 

» Wilson, Rig Veda, toI. ii. p. 126 (ii. iii. 8), again, p. 127. 
" The seven who preside over this seven-wheeled chariot (are) the 
seven horses who draw it ; seven sisters ride in it together (rays 
of the sun P), and in it are deposited the seven forms of utterance." 
I have advisedly emphasized the words in India in the text above, 
as the Siikta, in which the foregoing passage occurs, associates 
it with addresses to Sarasvatl (stanzas 49, 52). See also Mr. 
Muir's summary of the Yedic notices of Sarasvatl, J.R.A.S. ii. 
p. 18; and later references to the town of Sarsuti, in my Path&n 
Kings, p. 296. We may contrast this combination of numbers 
with the true Aryan conception, held alike by Yedic and Iranian 
writers, of the 33 Devaa of the former and the 33 ratua of the 
latter ; regarding which Ftof . Haug remarks, " We may gather 



with a certain reason, that it was a time-hallowed formula only 
to count divine things, its bearing and import being not more 
understood at all (sic) by the Iranians after t^eir separation from 
the Brahmans." — M. Haug, Literature of the Parsees (Bombay, 
1862), p. 233. See also Muir, J.R.A.S. n.8. i. p. 263. Max 
Mttller, in speaking of numbers in his new translation of the 
Rig Yeda, London, 1869, i. 240, remarks, " To say that seven is 
a solemn or sacred number is to say very little, for however 
solemn or sacred that number may be elsewhere, it is not more 
sacred than any other number in the Yeda. . . All these do 
not prove that the number of 7 was more sacred than the 
number 1 or 3 or 6 or 10 used in the Yeda in a very similar 
way." 

« Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 374, 470, 610 ; Dr. Roer, Transla- 
tion of Y&jnavalkya, Calcutta, 1869, p. 11 ; M. Muller, Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 330; Stenzler assigns the work to the second 
century a.d. 

* Sec. 362. Five kfishnala berries = 1^ m&sha, 16 m&sha8 = 
1 suvar^a. *' Sec. 363. A pala is 4 or 6 suvar^as. Two krish- 
nalas are a silver m&sha ; 16 of the latter a dharai^a. Sec. 364. 
A fatam&na and a pala are each equal to 10 dharai^as ; a nishka 
is 4 suvar^^is." . . Kote. " In the corresponding tlokae of Manu, 
10 palas are said to be equivalent to 1 dhara^a. We can only 
reconcile this by supposing Manu to refer to a gold pala, and 
Y&jnavalkya to a silver pala. The Sanskrit commentator adds, 
under Copper , 4 k&rshassl pala, 1 pania=k&sha, ».«. \ pala." 
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tlie now omnipotent rupee ever heard of,^ which is readily accounted for by the fact that these latter 
were true Aryan words, whose incorporation into the speech of the country at large was not effected 
till a later date. So much for the weights and their relative proportions inter se, I shall defer 
any examination of the corresponding equivalents in the English standard till I can apply the 
results to the extant coins of the period. 

Before taking leave of this division of the subject, I am anxious to meet, in anticipation, an 
objection which may possibly strike philologists as hostile to the general position I have sought to 
maintain in this Essay ; inasmuch as it may be held that the fact of the several divisions of the 
static tables being expressed in Sanskrit words should, primd facie, imply that the Sanskrit- 
speaking "Aryans'' originated the system upon which the gradational scales were based. But it 
must be remembered that the entire work from whence these data are derived is written in the 
Sanslmt language, its very exotic character justifying the inference that it was so embodied, not 
with a view to vulgar use, but for the purposes of a superiorly educated, oi', more probably, of an 
exclusive class. Moreover, it is to be borne in mind that the speech itself, though foreign, had 
for many centuries been partially introduced into the land, and constituted the chosen means of 
expression of the dominant religious and occasional temporal authority. But apart from these 
considerations, there remains to me the more comprehensive question as to how much the Sanskrit 
tongue of our modem dictionaries, at this time undergoing the process of elaboration and gram- 
matical definition' on Indian soil, was indebted to the local speech? It can be shown from sound 
palsDographic, as well as from philological testimony, that the intermingling Aryans borrowed 
Dr&vidian letters to improve their then imperfect alphabet,' adopted Dr&vidian words till lately 



^ Note 3, p. 39, mfrd. If the impieflsed ri^M ** form" came 
gradually to be applied to silver itself, silver ponch-marked coins 
ought to have preceded the application of tiie term to that metal. 
^ tui, " to lift up" (••*. to weigh), hence tolah. 
rKitf, hence TdEXarroy, " a balance, a pair of scales." 
toUo, *< to lift up," Gothic thula, 

' F. Hiiller, in the Aeadtmyy Aug. 16, 1872, p. 319, remarks, 
** The Sanskrit Lexicon, in particular, which at present, like the 
Arabian, contains an amalgamation of the most discordant 
elements." 

« Korris, Joum. R.A.S. xv. p. 19, The Scythic Version of the 
Behiston Inscription of Darius : ** I will here express my con- 
viction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar 
or Finnish class of languages ; that the really Indian languages 
are all of Tartar origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and 
grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and that the writers of Sanskrit 
adopted the sounds from their Indian neighbours." Caldwell, 
Br&vidian Grammar,, pp. 43, 107, 111: "The cerebral con- 
sonants are essential component elements of a large number of 
primitive Dr&vidian roots, . . whereas in most cases in Sanskrit, 
the use of cerebral consonants instead of dentals, and especially 
the use of the cerebral 9 instead of the dental n, is merely 
euphonic. None of the cerebral consonants have ever been dis- 
covered in any of the primitive languages which are related to 
the Sanskrit." 

« Enfin, la classe des linguales ou c6r6brales Sanscrites ne se 
trouve pas en Zend : mais n'est-il pas remarquable qu*on ne la 



rencontre pas davantage dans les langnes de I'Europe que appar- 
tiennent & la mdme famille, et que, parmi les mots indiens od se 
voient les c^r^brales, il en soit paas^ un si petit nombre dans les 
ididmes europ^ens P Four moi, quand je pense an rdle que jouent 
ces consonnes dans les dialQctes du Decan, particulidrement en 
tamoul et en telougou, et an nombre relativement assez restreint 
des mots sanscrits que les possddent, je me persuade qu'elles 
appartiennent en propre an sol de I'lnde, et que leur origine ne 
doit pas dtre cherch6e en de9a de I'lndus, dans Tancienne Arie. 
n me parait qu'elles out 6t6 emprunt^es par le Sanscrit aux 
dialectes primitifs qu'il rencontra dans I'lnde, et admises par lui 
dans son alphabet, lorsque les Brahmanes sentirent le besoin de 
le r6gulariser et de le mettre en parfaite harmonic avec I'^tat de 
la langue." — ^Boumouf, Ta^na, p. cxlv. 

'* The third class is called that of the linguals or cerebrals, and 
embraces a peculiar kind of sounds of i together with its nasal ; 
a kind not original, but which has developed itself from the 
ordinary class of t sounds. ... In the Prftkrit this class has 
obtained great supremacy." — Bopp's Grammar, Wilson and 
Eastwick, i. p. 14. 

" It must be clearly understood . . . that the Devanagari cere- 
brals were unknown to the language of the (Persian Cuneiform) 
Inscriptions" (of Darius). — Sir H. Bawlinson, J.B.A.S. x. p. 63. 

Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal (1868), pp. 176, 180, note^ 
'* According to Schleicher, the Sanskrit alphabet originally con- 
sisted of only 15 consonants, and adopted 19 from the aborigines." 
Prinsep*s Essays, ii. p. 161. 
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classed as Arjan,^ and» as has been discoyered from the inherent evidence of the Bactrian character, 
appropriated a yery large amount- of Indian P&li design in the mechanical construction of the 
yocalic and other portions of their needfully amplified Semitic system of writing.' 

These considerations naturally lead to the inquiry whether Dr&yidian roots do not throw light 
upon the clearly misunderstood meaning of the passage in Manu, defining the yalue of a copper 
kdrshdpana* The result proves that the Tamil kdsu,^ corruptly *'ea8h,** is described as ''coin, 
money in general ; " and, among other grammatical details, it is found that ponakdsu, vennikdsu^ and 
pettakukdsu, still exist as the yemacular terms severally for gold, silver, and copper coins, while the 
corresponding verb kdsadikka primarily means '' to coin/' With these hints a new and intelligible 
translation of the verse in question may be proposed, to the effect that a '' kdrshdpana is to be 
understood (to be) a coined (copper) panaP If this interpretation will stand criticism, we obtain 
new light on the Indian monetary system, to the effect that the earliest Sanskrit authority 
on such subjects extant recognizes as an ordinary fact the institution of coined money ; while the 
context proves how much of Dr&vidian civilization still remained in the Upper provinces, and how 
little competent subsequent Sanskrit commentators on Mann's text were to appreciate anything 
beyond their own confined views and conventional teachings. 

In addition to the above suggestive rectification of the reading of a passage in Manu, tending 
to prove that coined money was in use at the period of the compilation of the text of India's earliest 
lawgiver, any question that might have remained on this subject may be satisfactorily set at rest 
by the testimony of the published Sanskrit version of Y&jnavalkya,^ the commentary on which, 
known as the Mitdkshard, defines the kdrshika as ''measured by a k&rsha" (kdrshenonmita) ; 
while the copper k&rsha itself is described as tdmrasf/a vikdra, or "copper transformed," i^. 
worked up from its crude metallic state into some recognized shape.^ This proves, in the one 
case, that the interpretation of the term kdrsha, as a coin, or fabricated piece of whatever 
description, is fuUy authorized ; and, in the other, that the copper kdrshdpana, as Mann's text 
would imply, constituted the ready referee of weight, which its general currency as a coin of the 
period was calculated to insure. Indeed, it is curious to note how near an adherence to very 
primitive customs this state of things discloses, in that the original idea of the use of definite 
and subdivided weights of metal for commercial purposes is still so closely identified with the 
secondary function these fixed units had come to fulfil in the guise of money, as circulating 



1 Caldwell^ p. 438 ; Moir, Sanskrit Texts, ii. p. 39 ; Moles- 
worth, Mar&^hi Dictionary, p. xxii. 
s Num. Chron. 1863, p. 232 ; Prinsep's Essays, ii. p. 146. 

> Wilson, Glossary of Indian Terms, tub voce. ^^ kdrtha, 
Tamil katUf « cash," Toda A»«, Chinese cash. 

« Mit&ksharft, i. 364. 

B Professor Wilson missed the fnU force of this explanation in 

adhering to the old translation of Manu, where " kdrtha or pai^*' 

are given. — Ariana Antiqua, p. 404 ; Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 63, 

note. 
Oen. Cunningham, in his late paper on Alexander's Successors 

(Num. Chron. 1873, p. 198), has strangely oyerlooked the aboye 



explanation (published by me in 1864), and has allowed himself 
to be misled by the text of the Zildvatt, a modem composition of 
A.D. 1 150, into supposing that because the work in question speaks 
of " 16 pmyu (of copper) being equal to 1 dharana or kdrtha of 
silver," that, therefore, the^fAarana weight was called a« kdrtha.** 
Whereas his own context from the Amara Kosha shows that there 
was a " copper kdrtha" ia. a copper coin, and equally a '* tttpar^ 
or golden kdrtha" which last was simply a tuvarna^ or the given 
weight of gold, in the form of a coin. In short, the weight of 
80 ratit, as the Ceylon texts (note 4, p. 41, infrd) prove, was 
immutable, and it was employed, without regard to metals, to 
measure gold, silver, or copper, down the whole western coast. 
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measures of yalae, while they retained their hereditary acceptance as bases of ponderosity.^ 
This duality of function remained so essentially associated in the minds of the people, that the 
revised scales of weights of the British Govemmenty in compliance with local predilections, were 
adapted and adjusted under a similar system, — the current Bupee recommending itself as the 
initial datum and '* foundation of the 8er and Man" ' and as the criterion and handy test of the 
higher weights. 

I must not close this chapter on weights without a momentary reference to scales and balances. 
It will perhaps be admitted that any such elaborate system of counterpoises of seeds, as we find 
in operation among the ancient Indians, must primd facie imply a knowledge of the technical 
appliance of scales, in their fully deyeloped form.' To a people whose burthens were habitually 
slung from the opposite ends of a bambd, and carried on the shoulder, the mechanical advance of 
first principles into the realization of the balance would demand but slight mental effort.^ 
They also, very early in the civilization of their own land, seem to have learnt the use of the 
steel-yard, an invention which would likewise be self-suggested, in the every-day employment of 
the irrigation whip and the nice adjustment of the counter-weight, corrected from time to time 
with crude lumps of clay or mud.^ As the nation did not take to public epigraphy till Afoka 
taught them to use nature's rocks and boulders, and fashioned monoliths, for the purpose, so their 
sculptures only present themselves under the auspices of advanced Buddhism in the ornamentation 
of their sacred edifices. Amid the bas-reliefs surrounding their colossal atupas, or tumuli, we 
observe many of the incidents of home life depicted with contemporary fidelity. At S&nchi 
(whose sculptures date before our era) we see the rice or com being passed into a measure,^ but 
scales or balances do not occur. Among the later sculptures referring to the Buddhist faith at 
Amar&vati,'' we discover the steel-yard in full operation.^ We know not what further illustrations 
may be in store for us in association with the more fully draped figures of Gen. Cunningham's 



^ An early example of the use of the Kftzsha ai a weight is 
giyen In the Bnddhist Legends (Bnmonf, Introd. Hist. Bnd. 
p. 268), where one Kdrtha weight of sandal-wood is stated to 
hare cost ** 600 Kfrrshiipapas/' 

* Prinsep's Usefol Tahles, ii. pp. 96, 104-6 ; Journ. As. Soe. 
Bengal, 1834, Appendix^ p. 61, etc. See also Journ. As. Boc. 
Bengal, i. p. 445. 

* Looking back npon the primitiYe customs of the people, we 
find that scales were recognized as a positiye institation, — ^in an 
original way, they formed part of the machinery of justice in 
trials by " ordeal," where men's condemnation depended upon 
their gain or loss, at a giren interral, in the critical balance. 

'* See. 95. The scales, fire, water, poison, the sacred draught — 
these are the ordeals for exculpation. . . 98. The scales are (the 
ordeal) for women, children, aged men, the blind, the lame, 
Br&hmans, etc. . . 100. When the accused has been placed in 
the scales by those who understand the art of weighing, a counter 
weight adjusted and a line drawn. . . 101. ' Oh scales! made by 
the gods of old, the abode' of truth : therefore do ye, propitious 
ones, declare the truth and liberate me from suspicion ! 102. If I 
be an evil-doer, then bear me down, oh mother ! If I be pure, carry 



me upwards.' " — ^YiijnaTalkya, Boer's translation, Calcutta, 1859. 
Bee ^Ibo Asiatic Besearohes, i. p. 389, " six minutes' intenral" ; 
and Trail's Beport on Eumaon, « Ttrdtu ka dtp,* interral, in 
modem practice, from night to morning ; As. Bes. xyi. p. 178. 

^ Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, Sanchi bas-relief, 
pi. xxxii. fig. 1, p. 130. 

* The extant instrument of the present day is thus described : 
** The Dhami is a sort of steel-yard, in use not only in Nip&l, 
but in Tibet ; it is employed in weighing oil, lumber, ghee, salt, 
metals, etc., but not grain, and is graduated in a very minute 
manner. The principal diyisions of the scale are the following : 
The Dhami f or extreme degree s:2| sirs, Bengal weight. 

Hummaliy } of a Dhami a 3 sirs of Nip&l, each 16 gandaht. 
Bessowli, I Dhami. 
Barchpul, ) 
Charpul, J 
Authpul, } 
— Kirkpatrick's Nip&l, p. 96. 

* Fergusson, pi. xxxii. 

T Supposed to refer to 350 a.d. Fergusson, pp. 72, 263. 

* Fergusson, pi. Ix. fig. 1, and pi. Ixxxiii. fig. 1, pp. 194, 224. 
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latest discoTery of the rained stupa at Bharahut, where we have the unusual advantage of 
explanatory headings in writing attached to each scene delineated on the stone.^ 

Measures of Capacity and Length. 

The larger range of an investigation into the parallel measures of capacity or measxires of 
length does not fall within the limits of the present inquiry ; but some reference to both one and 
the other may be necessary to determine how far the Indian races are open to the charge of 
imitation or of borrowing from other nations. 

That measures per se in the loose interpretation of handfuls (Spax/J^i]), double handfals (anjali), 
bundles, burthens carried on men's heads, loads of animals, etc., must have been the pioneers of any 
exact system of weighment, will readily be admitted ; and it is curious to remark, that this point 



1 " The moflt interesting remains are at Bharchuiy six miles 
to the north-east of Uchahara, nine miles to the south-east of the 
Sutna railway station, and 120 miles to the south-west of Allah- 
ahad. In oar maps the place is called Bharaod, It is the site of 
an old city, which only sixty years ago was corered with a dense 
jungle. In the midst of this jungle stood a large hrick stupa, 
68 feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone railing, 88 feet in 
diameter and nine feet in height. The whole of the stupa has 
been carried away to build the houses of the present Tillage; 
but rather more than half of the stone railing still remains. . . 

*' This colonnade of the Bharahut stupa is of the same age and 
style as that of the great S&nchi stupa near Bhilsa. But the 
8&nchi railing is quite plain, while the Bharahut railing is pro- 
fusely sculptured — every pillar and erery rail as well as the 
whole coping being sculptured on both faces, with an inscription 
on nearly erery stone. From the characters of these inscriptions, 
as in the similar case of the S&nchi stupa, the erection of the 
railing must be assigned to the age of Afoka, or about b.c. 260. 
*' The inscriptions are mostly records of the gifts of pillars and 
rails, like those of the Sfinchi and other stupas. But there is 
also a considerable number of descriptive records, or placards, 
placed either above or below many of the sculptures. These last 
are extremely valuable, as they will enable us to identify nearly 
all the principal figures and scenes that are represented in these 
ancient bas-reliefs. 

« Amongst the numerous sculptures at Bharahut there are no 
naked figures as at S&nchi and at Mathura, but all are well clad, 
and especially the women, whose heads are generally covered 
with richly-figured cloths, which may be either muslins, or 
perhaps brocades or shawls. Most of the figures, both male and 
female, are also profusely adorned with gold and jewelled orna- 
ments, in many of which one of the most significant Buddhist 
symbols plays a prominent part. The earrings are mostly of 
one curious massive pattern which is common to both men and 
women. The ankkty or elephant goad, was also a favourite 
ornament, which is placed at intervals in the long necklaces of 
ladies. . . . 

*' Amongst the scenes represented there are upwards of a dozen 
of the Buddhist legends called Jdtokatf all of which relate to the 
former births of Buddha. Luckily these also ttbve their appro- 
priate inscriptious, or descriptive labels, without which I am 
afraid that their identification would hardly have been possible. 



** Of illustrations of the life of Buddha daring his last appear- 
ance thero are some good examples. The earliest of these is a 
medallion containing M&y&'s dream of the white elephant, which 
is superscribed BhagoMto Ukdantu A second scene belongs to 
the reign of Ajdta SatrUy King of Magadha, in the eighth year 
of whose reign Buddha attained Nirvdna. This is labelled 

^^ AjdtoMta Bhagavato vandaU, — Some of the well-known 
assemblies of the Buddhists would also appear to be represented, 
of which one is called the JatUa 8abha, of which I know nothing. 
A second belongs, I think, to a later period of Buddhist history, 
about midway between the death of Buddha and the reign of 
A^oka. This sculpture represents a large assembly, and is duly 
labelled — 

" Sudhamma Beva Sabha Bhagavato Chudd IfoiUi.— The words 
Beva Sabha I take to mean the assembly or synod which was 
presided over by the famous Buddhist priest Revato just 100 
years after the death of Buddha, or in b.c. 378. 

« But the Bharahut sculptures are not confined to the legends 
and events connected with the career of Buddha, as there is at 
least one bas-relief which illustrates a famous scene in the life of 
Bfiima. . . 

« A farther examination of the inscriptions, and the receipt 
of Mr. Beglar's report of the completion of the excavations, 
have made several very valuable additions to my account of 
the BkarahtU sculptures, of which I will now give a brief 
description. 

" A bas-relief, labelled with the name of Pateruffitat shows 
the well-known King of Koeala in a chariot drawn by four 
horses proceeding to pay his respects to the Buddhist Wheel 
symbol, which is appropriately named Bhagavato dhamma ehakam, 

" There are also representations of five separate Bodhi Trees 
of as many dififerent Buddhas, which are distinctly labelled as 
follows : — 

(1). Bhagavato Vipasmo Bodhi, that is, the Tree of Vipat^n 
or VipoMun, the first of the seven Buddhas. 

(2). Bhagavato Kakutadhata Bodhi, 

(3). Bhagavato Konagamans Bodhi. 

(4). Bhagavato Kaoapata Bodhi, 

(6). Bhagavato Sakamunino Bodhi. 

" These last are the four well-known Buddhists named Kra- 
kuehhatuia, Kondgamani, Xdtgapa, and Sdkgamuni.** — Joum. 
As. Soc. Bengal, Proceedings for May, 1874, p. 110. 
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onoe reached, with what siiigular tenacity the natiyes of India, during the progress and onward 
course of their civilization, have adhered to the more certain test of weight So that the old 
measxires haye long since been driven into the odd comers of the land,^ and the living population 
steadfastly decline to recognize the merits or expediency of a late Government proposal to re-intro- 
duce measures of capacity.' 

With the exception of some incidental references to such estimates in Manu,' the earliest 
record of what may prove to be measures of capacity is preserved in the Atharva Parisishta, a work 
for which very high antiquity is claimed, but which, when tested by the internal evidence of the 
Table itself, may have to submit to a diminution of its assumed age. The Table speaks of Magadha 
weights and the intervention of Brahm& in the production of the larger measure of the drona. As 
we have seen, at the period of more archaic Yedic literature, the Aryans had not penetrated into 
Magadha (Bih&r),^ nor had they brought Brahm& himself into the prominence he ultimately secured 
by the efforts of his votaries. The Table purports to be applicable to the measurement of ghi or 
clarified butter, but it is a very great question whether ghl was not ordinarily weighed and not 
fneasured, in its liquid form, then as now. Besides which the initial item and the ascending grada- 
tion to the identical pala of 320 ratis, as given in the gold table, points to a similar inference ; 
while the higher increments by fours has an air of local development, and the final drona itself 
of 163,840 ratia proves to be a very different weight from the drona of four ddhakas in the ordinary 
measure series (Table B. iVi/rd), which is estimated to weigh only 81,920 ratis. 



I « Another intereBting sabject on which inquiry should be 
made it that of the weights and measures of the country, of 
which many curious specimens are still in daily use to the south 
of the Jumna. . . The old measures are usually made of joints 
of bambu, or of brass or of iron, and more rarely of hard wood. 
• . . The commonest name for one of the smaller measures is 
ifo/i, which means simply a joint of bambu. The metal yessels 
are usually shaped something like hour-glasses, being narrower 
in the middle than at the top and bottom. Other names are 
FaiU or PtUi^ Dona or Drma^ etc. In the Gangetic proyinces 
these old measures have long ago disappeared.'* — Gen. Gunning- 
ham, ArohiBological Beport for 1871-2, p. xi. 

Here is a curious illustration of a lately struggling trade on 
our Himalayan frontier, which had only partially emancipated 
itself from rude measures of capacity eren in the presence of the 
cirilizaiion of the nineteenth century. 

'* Grain, salt, borax, etc., are sold by measures of capacity, as 

follows : 

8 Handfuls make one Fhkrkwa, 

8 Phiariwa „ Ik. 

12 Jk „ Dobii or Quama, 

Within the Ghats (passes) the articles above named are also cal- 
culi^ted by the Karbich or ih$ep saddle-bag, taken at four Kalis. 
Grain is also computed by the Lkyattor^ or large [Goat] Kar^ 
hieh=2Q Ifalit; Swoia, or basket =60 Nalit; Thaneh, or skin 
s60 Nalis. 

" Gold ii calculated by the ^«rf«w or PA^ii^»7iir(iMw. Gold 
dust separated into PhttdngSt each tied up in a bit of cloth, is 
current as coin at eight rupees the Ph§tdng. Silver is computed 
at the Jyu at JlnnasM (three JUdaas), and the Oorma or current 
rupee sfour Jyit, The J^ or Oangatam is coined at Ladakh." 



—Trail's Report on 4he Bhotea Mahals of Kumaon, As. Bes. 
zrii. p. 24. 

" The people in Spiti (in the Himalayas) have a measure called 
a mdni or <Am, which is a small wooden cup : this is cf two 
sizes, the one used for buying, called ehagreh^ holding 29 lbs. 
weight of grain ; and the otiier, by which they sell, called yo^^reA, 
which holds only 21 lbs. weight." — Capt. Harcourf s <* Kooloo, 
Lahoul and Spiti," p. 249. 

' The subjoined confessions on the part of the British Govem- 
ment in 1867, embodied in an official paper by CoL B. Strachey, 
F.B.S., are significant : *< Measures of capacitjr are hardly known 
in Northern India. In Bengal and Southern India tiiey are 
more frequently used, and, as a rule, are intended to be equiva- 
lent to certain determinate weights of grain. 

« Throughout India the old standard of weight seems almost 
universally to have been the current coin of the locality, and the 
multiplicity of [later] coinages has been, and ii still, accom- 
panied by an equal or even greater multiplicity of weights. . . . 
The usual lineal measures are the cubit or hath^ and the yard or 
gw, . . . The hath varies from 14 to 20 inches, the gun from 
28 to 40 inches." 

* Kumbhaa of grain are noticed in viii. } 820, with the inser- 
tion of (a htmbha is 20 droi^ and a drai^a 200 paUu) ; in viii. 
397, paloB of cotton-thread are mentioned. 

Colebrooke incidentally remarks (L p. 536), ''The measures 
of grain in common use are probably derived from the ancient 
kumbha and iro^ ; but their names are not suggested by any of 
the preceding tables" [of later date P]. 

^ The Ganges seems to have been the limit of Yedic progress : 
it is only twice mentioned in the sacred texts." — ^Muir, vol. v. 
page 388. 
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I reproduce the romanized yersioii of the Sanskrit text of the passage relating to these 
measures, for the satisfaction of those who may desire to follow the original words, and append a 
tabulated return of the figures contributed by the passage in question, adding, for the purposes 
of comparison, the sum totals in ratis and English grains. 

ghfitapramdnam vahshydmi^ mdshakam panehakfishnalam \ 
mdahakdni ehatuhshuhtih palam ekam vHhiyaie \ \ 
dvdirihsatpalikam prastham Mdgadhaih parikUitam \ 
dthakam tu ehatuhprastham, eaturbhir dronam dthakaih \ \ 
* dronapramdnaift vtf'neyam hrahmand mrmitam purd \ 

dvddasdbhyadhikair nityam paldndm pahchdbhih sataih 1 1 
— Weber, Abhandluhgen der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1862, p. 82. 



[EstiinAted weight in gn. Troy.] 

8-75 = 
660 = 
17,920 
71,680 
286,720 



Table of Measvees (Weights ?) of GhL 



5 RatiB= 
= 320 „ = 64 
= 10,240 „ = 2,048 
= 40,960 „ = 8,192 
= 163,840 „ =32,768 



1 Mdsha. 



>} 
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= 1 Pala. 

= 32 ,, =1 Magadha Prastha. 

=128 „ = 4 

=512 .. =16 



II 



=1 Afhaka. 

=4 „ =1 Dro^a. 

The next collection of documents bearing upon measures comes to us, longo iniermlh, in the 
form of a compilation, by a comparatively modem writer, Gop&la Bhatta, embracing all the metric 
waifs and strays to be found in the later Brahmanical writings dubiously entitled Purdnaa,^ 

I subjoin Colebrooke's analysis and summary reconstruction of these data. 

On the measures of grain Qopdla-bhafta quotes the authority of seyeral Purdnat Erom these 

may be formed two Tables. The first coincides with the texts of the Fardha Purdna^ and is preferred by 

Eaghunandana ; the second, formed on the concurrent authority of the Bhavuhya^ Padma, and Skanda Purdnas, 

is adopted in the Kalpataru, 

Table A. 

8 mushfii (orhandful8)= 8 palaa = 4 prasfitu = 1 kunehi. 
8 kunehu = 1 ptuhkala, 

4 pu9hkala8 = 

4 ddhakas = 

20 dronat = 

Table B. 



1 ddhaka, 
1 drona. 
1 kumhha. 



20 dronas 

m 

10 kumhhat 



[Eitiomtto in BatU ud gnio*.]* 

2,240= 1,280 

8,960= 6,120 

36,840 = 20,480 

143,360 = 81,920 

2,867,200= 1,638,400 

28,672,000 = 16,384,000 

^ Col. Wilford, speaking of the methodi of writing history in 
India, gives an apt illuBtration of the probable ralue of the 
Porfinas in this direction. ** I was acquainted lately, at Benares, 
with a chronicler of that sort, and in the several conversations I 
had with him, he candidly acknowledged that he filled up the 
intermediate spaces between the reigns of famous kings with 
names at a venture ; that he shortened or lengthened their reigns 
at pleasure ; and that it was understood that his predecessors had 
taken the same liberties, t Through their emendations and cor- 



4 polos = 2 prosritiB = 1 kudava or setakd 
4 kudavot 
4 prosthoi 
4 d4hako8 



f> 



f> 



}» 



99 



>» 



14 toUu. 
= 1 prostha 66 

= 1 ddhoka 224 

= 1 drona 896 

=li khdris=zl kumhha 17,920 
= 1 hdha 1,97,200 

rections, you see plainly a total want of historical knowledge and 
criticism ; and sometimes some disingenuity is but too obvious. 
This is, however, the case with the sections on futurity in the 
Bhagavat, Y&yu, Yish^u, and Brahm&nda Pur&^as ; which with 
the above lists constitute the whole stock of historical knowledge 
among the Hindds ; and the whole might be comprised in a few 
quarto pages of print." — Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. pp. 132, 133. 
* Taking the weight of the pala at 320 ratis, as in the pre- 
vious tables. 
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"I have already quoted a compariBon of the kudava or setakd, hod. ser [of 1280 ratis, or 2240 grs.], to a 
practical measure of length ; and we learn from the ZUdvati [a.d, 1150] that the khdri or khdrika of Magadha 
should be a cube measured by one cubit : * A vessel measured by a cubit in eyery dimension is a ghmahastaf 
which, in Magadha, is called khdrika ; it should be made of twelve corners or angles formed by surfaces (that 
isy it should be made in the form of a solid with six faces). The khdrika of XJtkala is in general use on the 
south of the river Goditvarf ; there the drona is the sixteenth part of a khdri ; the ddhaka ^ of a drtma ; the 
prattha ^ of an ddhaka ; and the ku4aoa ^ of a prastha ; but the ku4avaf formed like a ghanahasta, should be 
measured by three fingers and a half in every dimension. This vessel must be made of earth or similar 
materials ; for such alone is a kttdavaJ " — Colebrooke's Essays, ii. 537. 

I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by the concluding extract to caution my readers 
against the supposition that everything which is embodied in the Sanskrit language is of necessity 
old. We have been entertained occasionally by being told how our Christian religion owes such 
and such of its leading elements of faith to Buddhist, Brahmanical, or Zoroastrian teachings ; but 
the progress of knowledge now enables us to turn the tables, and to prove that our antagonists were 
the real borrowers. The Buddhists have been credited with priority over our conception of the 
Trinity, but the earliest documents of their creed, dating in 250 b.c.,^ or nearly three centuries after 
the Nirvdna of Buddha, neither suggest nor foreshadow any such combination; though we can 
well conceive how easily their missionaries may have caught the infection of the Aryan devotion 
to threes. And in this respect it is curious to find the first monumental notice of the ^' oppressive 
Aryas'' in the immediately consecutive declaration of &ith embodied in the Bhabra Edict of 
Asoka, which further introduces us to the crude initiation of this most mundane triad, composed 
of Buddha^ Dharmay Banff a, *^ Buddha, the law, and the convocation,'' or assemblage of mortals, 
to whom had been delegated the task of defining the authoritative creed of the future ! ^ 

The Brahmans, in their turn, aa has lately been discovered, appropriated without limit or 
scruple, but of course without acknowledgment, the ideas and the very expressions contained in the 
New Testament : as these transmuted passages were embodied in the text of the Bhagamd-Oitd,^ a 
work supposed to date as early as the third century a.d., some suspicion might possibly have been 



I Edicts of A9oka, J.H.A.S. xii. (1850), 153, and the Bhabra 
Edict, xri. p. 366 ; Prinsep's Essays, iL 12-34 ; J.A.S. Bengal, 
Tii. (1838), pp. 166, 219, and Bhabra Edict, ut. 616. 

' " Sjng Fiyadaai (A^ka) to the renerable assembly of Maga- 
dha I proclaim to what extent my respect and fayour (are 

pkced) in Buddha, in the law, and in the assembly, .... having 
OTorcome the oppressions of the Aryas [Alijfa) and future perils 
.... (and refuted) the songs of the Munis, the sfitras of the 
Munis," etc.— Wilson's Translation, J.B.A.S. xvi. p. 366. See 
also Bumouf, who translates the text by " des facult^s sumatu- 
relles des Aryas et les terreurs de ravenir." The independent 
facsimile of the original inscription lithographed in Calcutta is 

clear as to the word '%(f^[^AUyaf though the Pandits translate 
the passage differently. — J A.S. Bengal, ix. p. 619. 

* ** We can no longer doubt, therefore, the possibility of the 
hypothesis that the composer of the BhagaTad-Git& .... used 
Christian ideas and expressions, and transferred sayings of Christ 
related in the Gospels to Krishna." The author then proceeds 
to demonskate that the composer was acquainted with the 



writings of the New Testament, and used them as he thought 
fit, " weaving into his own work numerous passages, if not word 
for word, yet preserving the meaning and shaping it according 
to the Indian mode of thought, a fact which till now no one has 
noticed."— Jiu/tim Antiquary (October, 1873), Notice from the 
Appendix of Dr. Lorinser*s Bhagavad-6St& (Breslau, 1869) ; see 
also Weber, Indische Studien, i. 400 ; Lassen, i. 623, iii. 398 ; 
T. Wheeler, History of India, i. 407. But more especially do I 
desire to quote the conclusions arrived at by one of our most 
advanced Sanskritists, representing the learning of the south, 
who, in accepting these preliminary proo&, adds, '< Patriotic 
Hindus will hardly like the notion that their greatest modem 
philosophers borrowed from Christianity; but as they cannot 
give an historical or credible account of the origin of these 
Yedantist sects, if we take the above facts into consideration, 
there is more against them than a strong presumption, for these 
doctrines were certainly unknown in India in Yedic or Buddhistic 
times." — Mr. A. Bumell, Madras 0. S., Indian Antiquary^ Sept 
1873, p. 274. 
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thrown upon the originality of our received version ; but the question of derivation has been com- 
prehensively examined and determined in our favour by Dr. F. Lorinser, whose verdict had already 
been &cilitated by the researches of other eminent Orientalists. 

Of aU the strange pretensions in this direction to damage our tenets, none appear to be more 
groundless than the Zoroastrian or Mazdyasan claims of priority in some minor items of faith, 
though, considering the anomalous nature and very modem period of the reconstruction of the 
Pehlvi and Zand Texts, we can afford to pass these by without any effort at refutation.^ 

Far more important in its bearing upon the present inquiry, however, is the clear and 
indubitable evidence of a borrowing on the part of the Sanskrit writers of the Greek system of 
astronomy, and its incidental following of numbers, methods of computation, etc.* 

To return to our subject, I conclude that in early times, when systems of weights and measures 
were in process of adjustment, no discrimination was arrived at between measures of capacity for 
dry goods and fluid measures.' In one instance, at least, it is clear that the old " double-handfuls" 
were indifferently used for fluids. However improbable it may seem, no one who has admired 
the perfection of an Indian hand will feel any difficulty about its applicability to this purpose : if 
the four fingers and the thumb are stiU competent to play the every-day part of a tube or mouth- 



> Professor Westergaard, one of our pioneers in the modem 
stady of Zand, and who songht knowledge on Persia's own soil 
and among her children's children, the P&rsis of Bombay, pro- 
nounced the Zand-Aresta to be '* a modem dung-hill, where you 
may find ancient pearls." — J.H.A.S. ^iii. o. s. 351. 

M. Michel Breal, so favourably known as the editor of the 
new edition of Bopp's Comparative Grammar, declares that ** la 
geographic de VAveata est essentiellement fabnleuse." — Journal 
Asiatique, 1862, p. 497. 

M. Oppert, examining the genuineness of the Zand texts from 
another point of view, has satisfactorily established, on the evi- 
dence of the alphabet itself, that the writings, in the form we 
now have them, must necessarily be of comparatively modem 
date. — Journal Asiatique, 1851, p. 281. 

As for the Pehlvi versions of the sacred books. Grammars and 
Dictionaries for which have been reconstracted with so much 
ingenuity, it may be enough to say that, unlike the recovered 
Sanskrit, they altogether fail to interpret or reveal the tenor of 
the ancient inscriptions in the original tongue. Indeed it is 
almost a case of the blind leading the blind. Anquetil du Perron 
learnt his first lesson jn Pehlvi from the ignorant descendants of 
the fugitive P&rsis in Bombay in the past century, and now the 
existing generation of P&rsis in Bombay quote Anquetil to aid 
their own deficiencies ! 

s «< Mais tons les traits d'astronomie propres & I'lnde, ceux 
qui sont r^put^ les plus anciens comme les plus modemes, sont 
identiques pour le fond les uns aux autres ; ils ne different que 
par des modifications de detail, dues & I'infiltration de la science 
europ^enne soigneusement dissimul^e." — Beview of '*The Ori- 
ental Astronomer" (1848) in the Joum. des Savants, by M. Biot, 
April, 1859, p. 197. 

<* De ces elements d'investigation combines, on verra, je crois, 
r^sulier avee Evidence, que la science astronomique dont les 
Hindoos se vantent conmie leur 6tant propro, et dont ils font 
remonter I'^tablissement primitif & una antiquity fabuleuse, 



repose sur des donndes d'obsenrations qui leur sont 6trang^res et 
proviennent d'emprunts historiquement fort recents." — liid, 
p. 199. 

" II me reste & attacquer la demi&ro forteresse de la science 
astronomique indienne, Tinstitution des Nakshatras. Mais ce 
n'est qu'un ^fice fantastique, image trompeuae de r6alit6s, et 
le talisman de la critique le fera 6vanouir." — ^p. 418. 

*' It will be remembered that A. W. von Schlegel looked on 
the mention of these names {karkafa, etc.) as a proof not only 
of the high antiquity but even of the Indian origin of the Zodiac, 
but since the appearance of Holtzmann's admirable memoir, 
Ueber den grieehitehen Urtprung det Inditehen ThierkreUea 
(Karlsruhe, 1841), it is hardly possible for any one longer to doubt 
that the tmth is quite the other way, and that the convene posi- 
tion is the correct one." . . . For, besides the mention of the 
nakshatra^ thero are also frequent references to the planets ; and 
we know that the Indian astronomers acquired their knowledge 
of the planets at a comparatively late period. . . • And the 
peculiar relations which exist, just in those oldest passages in 
which the planets are mentioned, .... appear to point with 
certainty to the fact that the Indian astronomers were indebted 
to the Greeks for their knowledge of the planets ; for neither 
Indian names, nor the deities associated with them, afford the 
smallest explanation of such relations." — Prof. Weber on the 
B&m&yana. Translation in the " Indian Antiquary," June, 1872, 
p. 172; see also Dr. Whitney, Joum. Roy. As. Soc. i. n.s. 324-7 ; 
Colebrooke*s Essays, 1873, vol. ii. p. 479, note; Max Miiller, 
Preface to vol. iv. Big Veda (text), p. xliv. 

' A later passage in Manu, defining the duties of Brahmtm 
husbandmen, after enumerating (x. 86, 7, 8, 9) what things a 
Brahman is prohibited from telling ^ goes on to say (94), *' Fluid 
things may, however, be bartered for other fluids, but not salt 
for anything liquid; so may dressed grain for grain undressed, 
and ^i/a-seeds for grain in the husk, equal weights or measures 
being taken." — ^Haughton, p. 864, 
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piece tbrough wbicli to inhale smoke from the rough clay pipe-head to the complete exclusion of 
the external air, there need be no distrust as to the capacity of the closed fingers to retain liquids, 
a faculty which seems indicated in the yery meaning attached to the term anjald} 

Measures of Length. 

The theory of the measures of length in India, though primarily based upon such natural tests 
as finger-breadths, spans, and cubits, is consistent in its acceptance of the seed arbitrament of local 
metrologies, for the purpose of checking the ineyitable inequalities of size in men's hands and arms, 
and defining amoimts below the initial finger-breadth. In its later practical development, it con- 
nects itself in a singular manner with the circulating media, inasmuch as, though the duties of 
ancient coins were already dual^ as authorized weights and current money, the later Muhammadan 
kings conceiyed the idea of endowing them with a new faculty as criteria of length. It might haye 
been supposed that roughly-finished hand-made coins, cut transversely from a rounded bar of metal, 
would furnish a yery imperfect unit for such a purpose ; but so well did the coarse-looking pieces of 
Sikandar bin Bahlol Lodi (a.d. 1488-1547) fulfil this mission, that independent trials made by* 
General Cunningham' and myself,' to establish the length of this king's gaz,^ or yard measure, yary 
only to the extent of *0211 inches in the 30*0211 or 30- inches, which constituted our several 
determinations of the standard in question. As the number of digik or finger-breadths are specified 
in concert with the new elements of this measure, we may work upwards through tested tradition 
and its practical application in the ascertained unit of the fifteenth century, and inferentiaUy define 
the normal size of the finger of the early occupants of the soil.^ 

As the passage relating to the Sikandari gaz is of considerable importance, and in its extant 
form clearly requires rectification, I append the original Persian text, as given in Dr. Blochmann's 
critical edition of the Ain-i-Akbari. In the preliminary sentences, reciting the various yard mea- 
sures known in Hindust&n, Abul Fazl enimierates no less than five varieties as current at difTerent 
times in the country. 1. The long gaz of (24 divisions x 8 barley-corns or) 192 barley-corns. 
2. The medium-sized gazy whose dimensions are not specified. 3. The short gaz of (24 x 6 barley- 
corns or) 144 barley-corns. 4. A gaz similar to this last (24 x 6), but with the further definition 
that the breadth of the barley-corn is to equal the thickness of six hairs from the mane of a Ydhd 
(horse). 5. A gaz of considerable antiquity, which is described as measuring kjl,Jjm\ ^j^^ j i^^ j<3 
or "two spans and two finger-breadths" = 26 finger-breadths or 208 barley-corns. The sub- 

i \ ^\ a^jM, I^ISTfll. " The cavity formed by putting cut off, wound." So IJ^ dhanu^ " a bow," gave its name to a 

the hands together and holding the palms as if to receive water ; larger measure. 

as much as can be held in both hands so disposed." — Bhakespear. * General A. Cunningham, proceeding upon the Sikandari 

* General A. Cunningham, "Ancient Geography of India," data, makes the digit of India '72976 of an inch. My return, 

London, 1871, i. 273, note, 676. which I have always considered as slightly below the mark, 

» " Pathto Kings of DehU" (1871), pp. 371-4. giyes -72289 of an inch. The Greek AiUrvXof was -7684376 



i •^ « a measure, a rod, an azrow," from ^ jj *S " to prick, and the Boman digit *7281. 
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diTisions of this yard are especially noticed as following tlie quaternary system of sixteens and 
fourSy making the paharj^i (T[fK) equal to -^ part of the yas. It is incidentally stated that No. 1 
gaz '* was used for measuring cultivated lands, roads, forts, and mud-waUs/' No. 2 served for 
measuring buildings of stone and wood, thatches, religious houses, wells, and gardens. No. 3 was 
employed for measuring cloth, armour, beds, palkis, chairs, carts, etc.^ Omitting the extraneous 
notices of seven different Muhammadan yards, we come to a cloth measure (No. 6) specified as 
(sjimSj\ j\^ dUsJ^ . . ^i^aJr (^Ji,ib) ''seven hands of four fingers," 28 finger-breadths,^ or 224 
barley-corns ; this yard is, however, stated by some authors to amount to 27 fingers only ; and, 
finally, reference is made to No. 7, the y^L^sA^u^^ or Geodetic gaz \^^\m^ dimensio), also of seven 
hands, more or less, the authoritative length of which is not very clearly determined. After thi^, 
the text runs on as follows : — 

Jj UX»- ^ji^^ jy% * [the words JjJ ^ j\dA^ are omitted in some MSS.] JjJ c:..>aJj\ ^J ^ ^^ ^T jljJU 

JifT *h^^^ v^ly Wj^ J*>=^ 3 ^J^ Ji \0^ J" b*^ J^s-^Ij^, t^U-.jl3 J-uJls^J ^ •XjAiJjl 
Jj/Tls^J jl^ ^^^j^j3j^\3 ^V (•^J^LTl?' fc/*^^ t?/*^^ [variant Ci^l dijj ^] ♦ \^L.J:ij\ tUo^ 

— Calcutta text, i. p. 295. 

The tenor of this passage, as far as it relates to the Sikandari gaz, is to the effect that Sikan- 
dar Lodi, taking advantage, we may suppose, of the improved make of his remodelled coinage, 
authorized its use as a measure of length. It would seem that he contemplated no interference 
with the prevalent standard gaz, inasmuch as he did not seek to force it to match an even sum 
of coins, as Hum&yun did after him. The yard in question is defined as being equal to the 
diameters of 41^ Sikandaris (Sikandari tankahs), and further, the text goes on to state, that 
Hum&yun increased the length of the yard to the even total 42 Sikandaris, or 42 finger-breadths,^ 

^ Gladwin, Ain-i-Akbari, i. p. 351. to see how constant this mistranscription has been even in the 

« Gladwin nrea only " twenty fingers " i. p. 363. ^^^ ^^^' ^ Gladwin's copies must have been wrong in this 

' respect; Prinsep's anthorities (Useful Tables, 123) shared the 

» The text has j J j ^ or " thirty-two" fingers, but the con- mistake, and the only effort to reconcile the obvious discrepancy 

text clearly demands the correction to • J • Aas>^ or fwty-two, ^*^een the " 32 fingers" for the Hum&yOni gw and the 41 of 

,. ..^ X X.- XV. XV V- " . XV T5 • the iWA» ^aa has been made by some commentator, attempting 

I myself did not notice this rather obvious error in the Persian ^ assimibte the measures by reducing the 41 fingers of ^ 

text tin I came to calculate the amounts involved. It is curious latter to 31, as shown in the variant quoted above. 
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which form of gaz continued in use throughout the reigns of Shir Sh&h and Isl&m Sh&h 
(a.d. 1540-1552) for certain descriptions of measurements, until the thirty-first year after Akbar's 
accession, when it was found that though cotton goods were measured by the newly-devised 
Akbari gaz of 46 fingers, yet the Sikandari (it does not say Humdyitm) gaz of 41^ fingers, con- 
tinued to be employed in land measures and masonry, when His Majesty accepted, as final, a 
reduction of the official yard, for aU purposes, to 41 fingers, naming it by the ostentatious title 
of the Ildhi (or divine) gaz. The length of this yard in English inches, as tested by the coins, 
will therefore run at 29*92016 inches, or taking the lower estimate (of 30 inches for 41| Sikandaris) 
at 29*63849 inches. In the early days of our occupation of Northern India great efibrts were made 
to fix and determine this most important measure, which constituted, in effect, the basis of all the 
official definitions of superficial areas to be found in the land surveys of our predecessors. Endless 
calculations and comparisons, derived from the most impromising materials, were made to ascertain 
the true length of this ^os, ending, however, in so little satisfactory a result as to leave the question 
open between 29 and 35 inches ; but as the majority of actual measures of land made it 33 inches, 
that amoimt was adopted in our new legislation, though, as James Prinsep justly remarked, '' it is 
natural to suppose that the gaz adopted for measuring the land should vary on the side of excess, 
and probably all the above [returns] thus derived are too long."^ But there was a still larger 
question left unnoticed, as to how far Akbar's decree had been practically enforced beyond the 
metropolitan provinces, and how many local officials contented themselves with a paper revision 
of the old estimates, without needless measurements, leaving the village accountants and the 
occupiers of the soil to their imdisturbed ancestral estimates. 
I now give Colebrooke's Tables of linear measures. 

MSASUSES OF LmfGTH, BIG. 

''On the measures of space Oopfla Bhaffa quotes a text from Vriddha'ManUf which traces these from 
the same minute quantity as weights. 

8 troBaremu « 1 renu. 



8 renu9 
8 hdldgraa 
8 Kishas 



1 Idldgra^ or hair's point. 

1 Ukiha^ or poppy-seed. 

1 yiika. 

1 yava^ or very small barley-corn. 

1 angula^ or finger. 



8 yavoi 

From this Manu proceeds to larger measures. 

12 anyulas or fingers « 1 vtiasti, or span. 
2 vitastis « 1 haata, or cubit."* 

— Colebrooke's Essays, ii. 538. 



* Prinsep, IJsefal Tables, ii. p. 125. See aim the endless 
yariety of Linear Measures of India, pp. 127-8, and Wilson's 
Glossary, aub voce, 

' The Markai^deffa Furdi^ notices two other methods of 
measuring. 

2 1 breadths of the middle of the thumb = 1 aratni (Dhanurdai^da P) 
10 ditto = 1 prddefa or span from the tip of the thumb to the tip 
of the forefinger. 



The Lildvati defines the measures of arable land : 

10 hands s= l vanpa or bambii cane. 

20 vanfot (in length and breadth) s 1 niranffa. 

I annex a curious remnant of ancient custom which still finds 
a refuge in Kumaon. ** The mode of calculation (of the measures 
of land) in use throughout the hills is, by the estimated qutotity 
of grain which the land will require to sow it. . . . The most 
common denomination is the bUi (bit 20, bisi 20th), which has 
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Beyond these primitiTe measnreBy advancing civilization introduced the following, which are 

quoted from various sources : 

4 haatoi - 1 danda, <' a staff," dhanu, "a bow." 
10 hoitoi « 1 bans or hamH. 
2 dandoi » 1 nddika or nddi. 
2t)00 dandoi — 1 to« or krofa, 
2 kos « 1 gavyiUu 
4 kos OB 1 yqfana. 

ICbasubes 07 Tdcb. 
Divisioirs 07 TocB, from ManU| i. 64 : 

18 nimeshoi^ or twinklings of an eye » 1 idshfhd. 

30 kdahthda - 1 kald. 

30 kaldi « 1 kshana. 

12 kihanaa — 1 muhiirta. 

30 muMtrtas — 1 day and night (according to mean solar time). 

now been adopted as a general standard. The regular hM onght, in poor lands near the sonunit, than in rich lands at the base of 

as its name implies, to contain land requiring 20 naiia (no/, a the mountains. . . . Another mode of computation is by the 

joint of Bamb6) of seed; its actual extent, therefore, yaries plough of two yoke of bullocks."— G. W. Trail, Eeport on 

according to the quality of soil, as the grain is sown much wider Kumaon, As. Ees. xri. p. 178. 



CHAPTER II. 

MONEY, UNDER ITS HISTORICAL ASPECT. 

I HAVE already extracted from the ancient Code of Manu the contemporaneous definition of the 
weights of metal in use ** for the purpose of worldly business/' I will now examine how much of 
an approximation to the conventional notion of a money currency had been reached at the period of 
the composition or collection of the Yedas and other archaic Sanskrit texts. 

Professor Wilson was the first to proclaim the discovery of a reference to coined money in the 
Yedas, where, in the enumeration of the gifts bestowed upon the Rishi G-arga by Prastoka, the son 
of It&j& Srinjaya, mention is made of ^* ten purses" of gold.^ It is only of secondary importance, at 
this stage of the inquiry, to seek to determine the exchangeable rate, or the contents of these '* purses, 
bags, or chests,'' * though I should primarily be disposed to identify them, in their archaic form, with 
the curious little red bags, filled with crude gold to the amount of about sixteen shillings, which still 
figure in the Trans-Himalayan commerce with Northern India,' though such an association does not 
necessarily imply a parallel reduction of size or weight. The leading point established by the 
context consists in the admission that some recognized scale or measure of value was imderstood and 
freely accepted among the Yedic Aryans under the given denomination of kosayih — just as we find 
in the later civilization of the land a continuous conventional use of closed or sealed bags, such as the 
traveller Bemier saw at the Court of Aurangzeb in 1663 a.d.,^ and whose counterparts but recently 
appealed to our modem comprehension in the current *' purses" of the Ottoman Empire. The 
words dasa hiranya pinddn, ** ten lumps of gold," in the succeeding verse of the same hymn, seem to 
have a much more direct bearing on the general question, and would almost in themselves suffice to 
establish a reckoning by tale. Had the text merely confined itself to the expression ** lumps of 
gold" in the generic sense, crude and undefined fragments of metal might have been imderstood; 
but the deliberate enumeration of ten horses and ten lumps of gbld^ would seemingly enforce the 
conclusion that those lumps were determinate sections of the metal of habitually recognized value, 
or some such divisional portions of gold, without the same limitation as to size, as we see in the 



^ Rig Veda Sanhitfr, iii. pp. zvi. and 74 ; and note, ibid. 

* Text, ^ Di^a kofayih" Commentary, ^^ Suvarnapkmdn 
dofakofdn** — H. H. Wilson, iii. p. 474. Tliat it was the custom 
to employ bags, with fixed and defined quantities in each, at or 
abont this period, may be gathered from the extract from the 
Mah&bh&rata qnoted below, p. 38. 

9 *< Gold dust separated into Fhetdnfft (coTered money ?), each 
tied-up in a bit of cloth, is current as coin at eight Rupees the 
Fhet&ng." — Trail's Report on the Bhotea Mah&ls of Kum&on, 
As. Res. zTii. p. 24 (passage quoted at large, p. 25, ntprd). 

* In giting an account of the elephant combats, he mentions 
that the courageous Mahauts (or driyers) had ** sacks of Feyasas*' 



giyen to them as rewards. — iii. p. 67, English edition of 1672. 
The Ain or Institutes of Akbar haye presenred a record of the 
Court custom, of always keeping " ready, in the palace, large sums 
in ddma, eyery thousand of which are kept in bags." — Gladwin, 
Aln-i-Akbari, i. 3. The term for purse here made use of is 

<CiM^.»i, tl^^ iohiah," a thousand," \jy tofa. In Persian 

i^ baMah, **a purse," hence khafy'i'bahlah, ''expenditure 
from the priyy purse." 

Rig Veda Sanhitit, 4th ashfaka, 7th adhy&ya; s(ikta xlyii. 
yerse 23, " X haye receiyed ten horses, ten purses, clothes, and 
ample food, and ten lumps of gold, from Diyoid&sa." 
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parallel cases of the silver and copper of whicli Manu speaks, and whose extant survivors find a 
place in our medal cabinets. The near juxtaposition of the term hiranya pinddn with the preceding 
ko§aiyih seemingly points to refined or wrought metal, in contrast to the native gold inclosed in 
the latter. It is probable that the former consisted of buttons of cast metal, which originally took 
the form of rough balls or imperfect pyramids,^ which in process of time were hammered flat, 
hall-marked, and assimilated to the later productions of the domino shape, whose edges were 
ordinarily «ut at hazard to reduce them to accurate official weight. 

In addition to this allusion to pieces of gold, which I suppose to have been in point of value 
aumrnaSf the Yedas, on two occasions, distinctly name the nishka. The first reference to this 
money-weight is to be found in a hymn by that most mercenary Rishi, Kakshivat,* devoted to no 
deity, but to the glorification of B&j& Bh&vayavya, a mundane prince dwelling on the Indus, whose 
beneficence is eulogized in an extended play upon the number of his gifts, among which the 
Biishi confesses to having *' imhesitatingly accepted 100 nishkaa, 100 vigorous steeds, and 100 
bulls;" evidencing, as in the previous instance, a numerical computation by pieces of recognized 
value much in advance of the primitive test of scales and weights. Again, in a subsequent sukta, 
Gritsamada, a Rishi of some celebrity,' in addressing the divinity Budra, says, ''He shines with 
briUiant golden ornaments." . . . ''Worthy thou bearest arrows and a bow; worthy thou wearest 
an adorable omniform necklace." ^ 

The medisDval scholiast substitutes the word hdra^ " a necklace," for the nishka of the original 
text,' an interpretation which is followed by the modern translator. It would seem that one of the 
derivative meanings of the word nishka, as in the parallel instance of dindra,^ came in process of 
time to apply to " an ornament of the neck," the component elements supplying the designation in 
either case. From the passage in question we may reasonably infer that the nishka of the Yedas 
had, even then, attained so much of a definite and unvarying form, and partial fashioning, as to be 
suitable for decorative purposes in its current shape, — a deduction which would further imply that 



1 The word ft|19 -^'9^ ^a^ enmTed in the Panjfcb with the 
meaning of " Tillage/' rather than " hill/' ex. gr. R&wal Pi^^iy 
Pi^^ D&dan Eh&n, etc. NumiBmatistB may prefer to foUow 
the mechanical traditiona of the sonth, in " the Canarese gulige 
(Sanskrit gutikt);' which Sir W. Elliot mentions "was the 
ancient name of a class of small spherical coins." See figs. 
3, 4, 5, pi. Tii. Tol. iii. Madras Journal (1858). Wlienoe, also, 
the later gold 'adal, gutlMh (gutk&) of the Ain-i-Akbari, i. p. 32. 
See my Path&n Kings of Dehli, p. 420. 

s Wilson, Big Veda Sanhit&, ii. p. 17. See also i. 312, 316, 
etc. * Wilson, Rig Veda Sanhit&, ii. p. 207. 

« Wilson, Big Veda Sanhitfi, 2nd ashtaka, 7th adhy&ya; 
B(ikta xxxiii. yoI. ii. pp. 291-2. The original Sanskrit text is 
subjoined for reference. 



B Max Miiller, Big Veda, ii. p. 579. 

• Max Miiller (Sanskrit Literature, p. 245), remarks — " The 
Sanskrit deriyations of the word dindra" are clearly fancifol, and 
" the Sanskrit dindra is in reality the Latin denarius." 

''Cosmos Indicopleostes remarked that the Boman denarius 
was reoeiyed all oyer the world ; and how the denarius came to 
mean in India a gold ornament we may learn from a passage in 
the Life of Mah&yira. There it is said that a lady had around 
her neck a string of grains and golden dindrs" — Kalpa-stitra. 
Steyenson, p. 45. See also Colebrooke (Cowell's edit.), iii. 478 ; 
Prinsep*s Essays, L p. 246 ; J.A.S. Beng. yi. p. 459. 

We haye yery early quotations of the word dindr in the Gupta 
Inscriptions. Chandra Gupta's Inscription on the eastern gate at 
Sanchi specifies a grant of 25 dindrs (Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 246). 
Chandra Gupta II. and Kum&ra Gupta, in their Inscriptions at 
Garhw&, each record grants of 10 dindrs (Gen. Cunningham, 
Arch. Beport, 1873, p. 55). 
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the piece itself was understood or admitted to be of a constant and uniform make, and that, in 
effect, it carried its description in its name. 

It is a question whether it is not also necessary to amend the translation of the adjective, Viswd 
Hipa, from "omniform," to the more intelligible "pervaded," or covered "with forms" or symbolsi 
a rendering in complete harmony with Bumouf 's parallel passage of lakshandhatam dindra dvayam^ 
" deux din&rs marques de signes," ^ and which singularly accords with the state in which we find 
the silver money of the period. Should any difficulty be felt at the supposition of the adornment of 
a god with so obvious a work of man's hand, it may be said that bows and arrows are scansely 
divine weapons ;* but the inherent tendency of lightly-clad imperfectly domiciled races to wear on 
their persons their more valuable and easily portable wealth would naturally suggest the notion 
that the deities followed a similar practice ; and the expression instructs us that the people among 
whom it was uttered were in the habit of hanging round their necks sections of the precious metals, 
even as their successors in the land for ninety generations have continued to do ; having thereby, in 
many instances, undesignedly preserved for postefity the choicest and most interesting numismatic 
memorials of olden time. 

Another suggestion of Professor Wilson's, tending to show that money was current during the 
Yedio period, refers to the passage in the fourth ashtaka, second adhy&ya,' verse 6, where the Rishi 
Samvarana, in addressing Indra, proceeds, " do thou give us riches, and briUiant wealth." The 
words for the latter are enim rat/im, literally " white riches," and the question arises whether this 
term does not apply to silver money as contrasted with the frequent allusions to gold. Such an 
inference is greatly supported, on the one part, by the frequent use of the adjective "yellow" in 
connexion with gold in the Yedic texts ; and, on the other, by the conventional Oriental expression 
of " red and white riches," as applied to gold and silver money .^ 

Prof. Weber has collected from the Sutras and later Yedic writings a number of references to 
money weights,' the most interesting of which are the notice of the silver §atamdna by K&ty&yana, 
the immediate successor of P&i;^ini (xx. 2, 6), and the mention of a "yellow-gold §atamdfia" 
(hiranyam suvarnam §atamdnam) in the Satapatha Br&hmana (xii. 7, 2, etc.), showing that the 
term aatamdnay which is given by Manu exclusively as a weight of silver, had come to be used 
indifferently with its coincident metric denomination, the nishka, which in earlier times specially 
implied a measure of gold.^ The quotation of auvarnaaaldkdni yavatrit/aparindtdni from the Sruti^ 



^ Bumouf introduces tbis and a second passage about dindr9 
with the subjoined remarks : " Ge mot est tr^rarement employ^ 
dans les liyres Sanskrits du Nord, et- je ne Tai jamais rencontr6 
dans ceux des S(itras que je regard comme anciens, au moins pour 
le fonds. Je n'en puis, jusqu'a present, citer que deux examples. 
Le premier est empront^ & la legends de Hiraii^ya p&pif laquelle 
fait partie de rAvad&na t^ataka" . . . [two dindr$ as above]. 
The second example cited is from the Divya ayad&na, where 
Pushpa mitra, last of the Maurja kings of Magadha, promises 
100 dinart for the head of each Buddhist sramana. — Intro- 
duction & VHistoire de Bouddhisme (Paris, 1844), p. 423. 

' Xenophanes . . remarks " that men seem to have created 
their gods, and to hare given to them their own mind, voice, and 



figure ; that the Ethiopians made their gods black and flat-nosed, 
the Thracians red-haired and blue-eyed— just as cows or lions, if 
they could draw, would draw their gods like cows and lions." — 
Max Miiller, Science of Language, ii. p. 388. 
' s Rig Veda Sanhit&, iii. p. 288. . 

* -V;^ , » ^ JL-rf u5 V^J " red and white coins."— T&rlkh-i- 

AIM, MS. Of. also the Arabic \.A.\ \ ,l;j j " white rfftidr." 

« Zeitschrift, vol. xv. 1861, pp. 138-9. 

* See also the quotation from Y&jnavalkya, section i. si. 364, 
reproduced above, at p. 20, note 5. 

^ M&dhava in K&lanimaya. Sruti^ '* sacred revelation," as 
opposed to SmfUi, or ** tradition." 
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Is also of importance^ the designation of aaldid identifying the gold piece directly with the parallel 
issue of silver, the residuary specimens of which retain the name to this day in the south of India.^ 
But the definition of the weight of the gold aaldkd as three barley-corns (or one rati)^ and the 
associate mention of a rati of gold {kiranya krishnalani), has a more direct bearing upon the sub* 
diyisional currency, which is again brought home to us by the metrologies of the Dr&vidian 
peninsula, in the Telugu bida, " a coin representing the ffunja or rati : ** * — while the quotation of 
§ata krisknala and raktiid sata explains the derivation of the most important numismatic unit in 
the history of India — the concurrent pieces of gold and silver of 175 grains forming the higher 
standards of the Path&n Kings of Dehli, the prototypes of the East India Company's " Mohurs and 
Rupees/' 

Having obtained from the Yedas themselves so much of an indication of the use of circulating 
monetary weights at the very early period to which those hymns are now admitted to belong, my 
task in proving an obvious advance upon the rudimentary phase of the science of money, under 
Manu, will be simple; especially as so much has already been incidentally brought forward 
tending to dissipate any remaining doubt as to the existence of a coined copper currency much 
anterior to the epoch when the customs and usages of preceding ages had to be acknowledged 
as the practical basis of^ and as far as might be conciliated in, the new code^ which was to make 
Brahmanism absolute. As I have already stated, there is no direct evidence to show what technic 
art had achieved in those days, or what form or finish was given to the current money; but 
as with the copper, so with the divisional parts of gold and silver, in the table quoted from 
Manu (viii. 131-137), their classification* represents something more than a mere theoretical 
enunciation of weights and values, and demonstrates a practical acceptance of a pre-existing order 
of things, precisely as the general tenor of the text exhibits these wpights of metal in full and 
free employment for the settlement of the ordinary dealings of men, in parallel currency with 
the copper pieces, whose mention, however, is necessarily more frequent, both as the standard 
and as the money of detail, amid a poor community. Their use in the higher totals would 
seem to refer to an earlier stage of civilization, or to a time when the interchangeable values 
of the different metals were less understood and even more imperfectly determined. There is 
no attempt to define these relative values, and the omission may, perchance, have been intentional ; 
though some such scale would soon settle itself by custom, and the lawgivers may wisely, in 
their generation, have abstained from attempting, like our own statesmen, to fix the price of 
gold for all time, to give permanency to an ephemeral balance, or otherwise to swerve from the 
ancient simplicity of their own copper standard. Neither need there be any distrust of the 

1 Sir Walter Elliot, Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, 1858, sounds," so that the name of the coin may haye been derived 

p. 224. Saldku (Telngu), '* A dent or mark on a coin denoting from the punch or tool with which it was marked. — ^Wilson's 

its goodness." — ^Wilson, Glossary. The leading meaning of the Works (Dr. Boet's edit), iii. p. 386. 

Sanskrit aaldkd is given as a dart, an arrow ; one of its deriva- * Sir W. Elliot, Numismatic Gleanings, Madras Journal of 

tive meanings is ** an oblong quadrangular piece of ivory or bone Lit. and Science, p. 44. 

used in playing a particular game; a domino." — Wilson, Sanskrit ^ " No greater crime is known on earth than slaying a Brah- 

Dictionary. Among the surgical instruments of the Hindus there man." — Manu, viii. 381. 
were no less than twenty-eight varieties of aaldkot, " rods or 
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contrasted passages, as representing dI£Ferent stages of national advancement. The collection 
of a code of human laws would necessarily embrace the progress and practical adaptations of many 
generations of men, the older formulas being retained in the one case, side by side with the more 
recent enactments and their modified adjuncts. In a compilation of this kind, the retention 
of such apparent anomalies would indeed be a negative sign of good faith ; and as we have to 
admit considerable uncertainty as to the exact epochs of the origin, application, and classification 
of these laws, and a still greater margin of time to allow for their versification and ultimate 
embodiment in Sanskrit writing, it would be as well not to lay too much stress upon their internal 
evidence, when all the deductions we need can be established from external testimony. 

Among other ancient authorities that may be cited incidentally for the purposes of the present 
inquiry are the popular epics of Indian tradition, the Mah&bh&rata and the B&m&yana. I need 
not stop to discuss the age or internal consistency of these works,^ but what is more pertinent 
to the matter in hand is the curious contrast presented by the narrative portions of the several 
texts. The one refers naturally to the advanced civih'zation of a central capital on the Gtinges 
with all the accessories of town life,* while the other concerns itself chiefly with the rude discipline 
of a regal house in Oude, from whence the sons and daughter-in-law of the king go forth, 
at short notice, clothed in *' bark-garments,'' to wander over forest lands for near upon the ''twice 
seven" years of sentenced banishment. 

Under these conditions, we can expect to find little or nothing in the latter poem having any 
reference to coins or their less mature prototypes;^ indeed, as I have elsewhere pointed out, from 
the geographical distribution of the extant examples of ancient Indian mintages,^ no coins whatever 
seem to have been produced, in early times, beyond a vague line to the east of the Jumna. In 
addition to which, we now know that there was no money current in Bengal till the Muhammadans 
carried it down with them on the conquest of the country in a.d. 1203.^ And, furthermore, even 



> Dr. Bost'B edition of the Works of H. H. Wilson, iii. p. 227 ; 
iy. p. i? ; Max MuUer, Sanskrit Literature, 1869, pp. 36, 41. 
« The Mah&bh6rata is also called the fifth Veda," 44, 62. A 
Tery comprehensive examination of "the date of the Mah&- 
bhfrrata" has lately been made by Prof. Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, and published in the Journal Bombay Branch Roy. 
As. Soc. 1872, p. 81, in which he proves, from the mention of 
this work in P&oini'B Sdtras (vi. 2, 38), and in other texts of 
even earlier date, such as the Aitareya Br&hma^a and Afvalb- 
yana Gphya, that it must claim a very high antiquity, at all 
events prior to the age of P&^ii^, whom he places three centuries 
or more before his commentator Patanjali, whose own date is 
fixed on good evidence at b.o. 178-142 ; making the great epic 
therefore anterior, at the least, to b.o. 478. 

* Talboys Wheeler, History of India, London, 1867, vol. i. 
<<The Mah&bh6rata" (Mr. Halhed's original translation), 
p. 41, ei seq,; vol. ii. (1869) "The B&m&yava," p. 1, rf wy.; 
Mrs. Manning, Ancient and Mediaoval India, 1869, vol. ii. p. 1, 
et seq, Mrs. Manning's work has scarcely received the attention 
that it deserves ; perhaps in its higher range it was somewhat 
beyond her powers ; but we must now recognize the fact that all 



its more material data were sanctioned, if not inspired, by Prof. 
Ooldstiicker ; while the proofe of each sheet had the advantage 
of the supervision of Dr. Rost. 

' The passage at p. 5, speaking of no one " giving less than 
1000 BvPBBS to the Br&hmans," must clearly have been inter- 
polated. Rupees certainly were not invented in or about 500 b.c. 

^ " In my own individual experience, no ancient coins, in the 
general sense, are found below AUah&b&d. Benares bccasionally 
contributes a transported specimen; but the limits of search, 
approved by my own native coin collectors starting from our head- 
quarters, at Saharunpore or Dehli, gradually ceased to extend 
below Mathur&. On the other hand^ we know how singularly 
the surviving representatives of the earlier Greek currencies 
localized themselves in Behgr&m, and how prolific the soil of 
the Panj&b still continues to be in the numismatic remains 

of the moire settled Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Scythic kings." 

J.R.A.S. i. M.8. (1866) p. 473. 

^ Minh&j-us-Sir6j, the author of the Tabak&t-i-N&siri, men- 
tions this fact on the occasion of lus own visit to Lakhnauti in 
A.H. 641. Calcutta text, p. 149. See also my Path&n Kings of 
Dehli, London, 1871, p. 111. 
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in tbis centurj the East India Company had to condescend to receive the revenues of certain 
portions of that province in the Cyprcsa moneta or Cowrie shells of the Maldive Islands.^ 

On the other hand, the story of the wars of the P&nidavas with their stronghold at Hastin&pur, 

. on the Upper Ganges, and the rival city at Indraprastha, abounds in incidental notices of money, 

in what may be termed its full development — ^that is to say, exchangeable money, coined money, 

and money in such subdivisions as might be freely scattered amid a city crowd, whose hard- won 

pieces should be immediately available for the purchase of food or other necessaries. 

. In speaking of Arfuna^a entrance into the city of JSastindpiirf it is mentioned that " chains and wreaths 
of flowers were let down upon their heads from the verandahs, and large presents of money were scattered in 
handfuls, so that the poor and needy in the city became aU rich from the quantity they picked up." 

Again, among Maja TudhiahthiraU presents on the performance of the Aswamedha^ or horse sacrifice, there 
is specified ''one crbre of gold coin." — Mr. Halhed's translation of the Mah4hh&rata; Wheeler's History 
of India, i. pp. 417, 433. 

In another passage we are informed that during Yudhishthira's gambling with Sakuni, he " lost every 
game. He first lost a very beautiful pearl; next a thoudand bags, each containing 1000 pieces of gold; next a 
piece of gold so pure that it was as soft; as wax." — Wheeler, i. p. 179. See also passim^ pp. 214, 405. 

» 

The above extracts will suffice perchance to establish all that is at present claimed regarding 
the free use of money at this period. 

But one of the most interesting contributions to Eastern antiquities, in the pages of the 
Mah&bh&rata, crops up in the form of an acknowledged local belief,' however vague, in the 
gold-producing ants of the early Greek authors,' about which English scholars were once greatly 
perplexed. 

A somewhat summary attempt at the reconciliation of the incredible character of this oft-told' 
tale has lately been suggested in the possibility of the Mvpfi'^Kc^ of Herodotus (the Persian jj^ Mur) 



^ The Englifih reader may like to follow the practical working 
of the cowrie currency, as told in the sab joined graphic account 
of a day't trade, evidently contributed by an eye-witness: — 
" Potdars, or money-changers, are a yery numerous class ; but 
many of them haying no shop, sit in the open market with heaps 
of cowries placed before them. In the more rural quarters the 
money-changer goes to market with a bag of cowries on his head, 
or if a rich man, with a loaded ox, which if strong may carry to 
the value of 160 rupees. All the early part of the market he 
sells cowries for silver to the people who wish to purchase goods, 
and in the evening the various hucksters bring back their cowries 
and exchange them for silver. In the morning the money- 
changer usually gives 5760 cowries for a rupee, and in the evening 
he gives a rupee for 6920, which is a profit of ^ part on every 
good mint rupee, besides a flnctuating batta or exchange on all 
others." And yet the English commentator of the day adds, 
they " are in fact an excellent circulating medium ! " — Hamilton's 
Hmdust&n, 1820, i. p. 40. 

2 " One of the most remarkable passages of this description 
next ensues, and explains, most satisfactorily, the origin of the 
extravagant fables related by Greek writers, respecting the gold- 
making ants of the auriferous deserts of Northern India. It is 
said that * the people who dwell under the pleasant shade of the 



Kichaka-v^nus (a kind of willow) and along the Sailod& river, 
hetween the Mem and Mandara mountains, who are called 
Khasas, Pradaras, Pfcradas, Ek&sanas, Arkas, Kulindas, Tan- 
ganas, and Paratanganas, brought to Tudhishthira lumps of gold 
of a dr6na in weight, of the sort called paippiUka, that is to say, 
ant-gold ; which is so denoipinated because it is exf odiated by 
pippiHkiUf that is, by the common large ant.' We have here 
the expression of a belief which we know to be prior by more 
than five centuries to the Christian sera, and which, however 
erroneous, was neither very extravagant nor irrational. This 
simple and archaic notion, however, was perverted by the cre- 
dulity of writers and misrepresentations of travellers, until, in 
the form in which it reached Asia Minor, it had grown into a 
mon^rous and incredible absurdity. The scene in which this 
ant-gold is found is the same generally as that inferred from the 
Greek writers, the country between the Him&laya.and the Kuen- 
lun ranges towards Tibet." — H. H. Wilson, Notes on the Sabh& 
Parva of the Mahftbh&rata, J.R.A.S. vii. (1843) p. 143. 

' Herodotus, iii. 102 ; Arrian, quoting Nearchus, Indica, xv. ; 
Megasthenes, Frag, xxxix. ; Strabo, xv. i 44, 69 ; Aelian, N.A. 3 ; 
Pliny, V. 31, vii. 2, xi. 36, xxxiii. 21 ; Ctesias, Ind. 12, ypthrts ; 
Gildemeister, De rebus Indicis, p. 220, quoting the 'Aj&ib ul 

Akhb&r— ^Uic J^l ^^ cy . 
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being after all mere human gold-diggers, who comforted themselves in the inclement winter months 
— during which they worked to the best advantage — ^by sinking their fragile tents below the surface 
of the earth.^ This solution, however ingenious, can scarcely be set against the positive assertion 
of skins being produced, and live animals being seen, some of them in possession of the King of 
Persia (Herodotus, iii. 102). While their survival in the flesh is testified to by Prester John 
in the twelfth century, and the living specimen sent from the Sh&h of Persia to Solyman II. in 
1559 A.D.« 

The next contribution to the advance of coinages in India is derived, from the unpromising 
source of the Sidras of P&nini, in which pieces of money in a very complete form are adverted 
to.' That nominal terms should appear in the grammar of a people would, at the very least, imply 
that the object designated had attained extensive social recognition. Without touching the higher 
ground, as to how soon in a nation's linguistic progress fixed grammatical definitions may become a 
religious, intellectual, or material need, it cannot but be coi^ceded that if the name and description 
of a coin find a place among rules for the formation of words, this should afford sufficient evidence 
to establish that such a simple product of mechanical art must long have passed into the dealings 
and commercial life of the nation at large, before it could have become incorporated in the con- 
ventional speech, and been sanctioned in the teachings of the schools. 

Admitting these inferences, it remains to decide upon the date of the great grammarian 
himself. Prof. GJ-oldstiicker conceived that he had obtained most important confirmatory testimony 
to show that Pdnini lived before Buddha Sdkya Muni (b.c. 543).^ Singular to say, since my 



1 '< At Thok- Jailing the tents of the diggers are always pitched 
in pits some seven or eight feet helow the surface of t6e ground, 
*8o as to keep out the wind. . . . The position in which the 
Tibetans sleep is a most extraordinary one ; they inyariably draw 
their knees close up to their heads, and rest on their knees and 
elbows, huddling every scrap of clothing they can master on their 
backs." The price of the gold, in situ, was about 12 rupees per 
<otoA.— Montgomerie's Report on the Trans-Himalayan Explora- 
tion during 1867, Joum. R. Geog. Soc. 1869, p. 164. 

Sir H. Rawlinson, I believe, first suggested the idea of human 
ants, a theory which has lately found an elaborate advocacy in 
8chiem*s " Origine du conte des formis qui deterrent I'or." 

* De Thou, History of his Time, xxiv. p. 809 ; Bawlinson's 
Herodotus, etc. 

* Professor Goldstiicker was so obliging as to examine P&^ini 
for references to coins, and to furmsh me with the following note 
on the subject : — '* That P&^ini knew coined money is plainly 
borne out by his Sfitra, v. 2, 119, riipdd dhata .... where he 
says, * the word ri^a Sb in the sense of ** struck" {dhata)^ derived 
from rupa^ " form, shape," with the taddhita affix yo, here im- 
plying possession; when rdpya would literally mean "struck 
(money), paving a form." ' K&ty&yana and Patanjali make no 
observation on these words, but the K&siklt-vritti says that ' form^ 
here means * the form or shape of a man which was struck on it ; ' 
and considering that riipa^ * form,' is in this SUtra used without 
any addition — or emphatically, the ellipsis of punuhaj * man' — 
is perfectiy natural and justified. As to the date of the K&Bik&- 
vritti, nothing positive is as yet known of it ; it is certain, how- 
ever, that it is much later than the Mah&bh&shya; but even 



without its interpretation, I hdld that no other sense than that 
put by it on this S6tra could rationally be attributed to it." 

' I have not yet been shaken in my acceptai^oe of this date 
for the initial year of the Buddhist cycle, . . . which I prefer 
as a mere date point to any other, on account of its early recep- 
tion and continuous use as the established era in Ceylon. — 
J.R. A. S. i. N.8. p. 461. 

As regards the date and surroundings of P&^ini and his work, 
much new light has recentiy been thrown on the question, which 
I may convenientiy refer to in this place. 

** P&^ini, a writer now generally supposed to have lived in the 
fourth century b.c. At that time Sanskrit had ceased to be a 
living language, and was only kept up artificially by being made 
the vehicle for the education of the upper classes. It would be 
interesting to know what style of language P&nini chose as the 
standard of his observations. It certainly was not the idiom of 
the Yedas, as he seldom treats this with his usual accuracy, and 
only mentions it in order to show its discrepancies from the 
classical style, or, as he terms it, the language of the world. 
We believe that long before his own time a scientific and poetical 
literature had already sprung up, etc." — Prof. Aufrecht, in the 
Philological Society's Transactions for 1873-4, p. 223. 

Mr. John Muir, in an elaborate analysis of a late volume of 
Prof. Weber's Inditehe Studim (1873), has collected much 
valuable information on the generid subject of P64^ and his 
successors, portions of which I may be permitted to quote in 
illustration of my text. (I notice as this sheet is passing through 
the press, Max Miiller's review of Dr. Kielhom's new publication 
on tiie cognate question, in the Academy of 8th August, 1874, 
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respected friend endeavoured to fix the epoch of his leading authority by the aid of the accepted 
date of the nirvana of Buddha, so much of a revolution has taken place in Eastern opinion that we 
now consider the definite determination of the period of the grammarian of far more importance, 
for the purposes of Indian history, than the dying moments of a traditional saint. However, 
accepting any of these sufficiently early periods for the indorsement in writing of the passage in 
question, I am satisfied to leave the limit of the anterior currency of the coins open to free discussion. 
The allusions to money in the sacred literature of S&kya Muni are so frequent, in comparison 
with their rare occurrence in the Yedic writings, as to have led one, of our modem inquirers to 
infer that the Buddhists understood and employed the art of coining long before their Brahman 
adversaries.^ A more simple and satisfactory reason may be assigned for the apparent result, in 
the fact that the Yedas and their supplemental rituals refer to an ideal polytheism, while the 
Buddhist scriptures are based on the personal biography of a man living in the flesh among the 
people of India, whose manners and customs are thus incidentally portrayed. So that, on the one 
hand, while the Yedas proper furnish but few references to money, and Manu confines his notices 
to the formal letter of the law, though that law brings within its circle even the definition of 



p. 1560 " '^^ fourth article (pp. 293-496), of which I propose 
to giye a more detailed account, relates to the Mah&bh&shya of 
Patanjali, illustrated by the Commentary of Kaiyyafa, of which 
a complete (lithographed) edition, edited by two Pandits of the 
GoTemment College in Benares, was published there in 1872. 
This work (then unpublished) had been already described in 
Professor Aufrecht's Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, and in Professor Goldstiicker's P&^dnL The 
SAtras or aphorisms of the great Indian grammarian P&nini 
were discussed by K&ty&yana in his V&rttikas. . . Patanjali 
undertook the double task of contrdrerting K&ty&yana, when he 
appeared to be wrong, and of criticizing P&^ini. He also leayes 
many of the aphorisms without any comment. . . The genuine- 
ness of the whole of Patau j all's work itself, as we now have it, 
is not, as Professor Weber considers, beyond the reach of doubt, 
as some grounds exist for supposing that the book, after having 
been mutilated or corrupted, was subsequently reconstructed, and 
at the same time perhaps receiyed various additions from the pen 
of the compiler. . . . Having premised these and other observa- 
tions, Professor Weber proceeds to extract from the Mah&bh&- 
shya a variety of particulars which throw light on the age of its 
author (or, at least, on that of the parts of the work in which 
these particulars are found), and on the political, religious, social, 
and literary condition of the contemporary Indians. Thus, 
illustrations of grammatical rules are given which contain allu- 
sions to sieges by a Grecian king, and to sacrifice performed on 
behalf of an Indian prince, Pushyamitra, which (even if we are 
to suppose that they are current examples borrowed by the author 
from his predecessors) at all events show that the writer who 
employs them was posterior to the historical events and persons 
referred to. These references, however, do not enable Professor 
Weber to fix Patau jail's date more precisely than by placing it 
somewhere between b.c. 160 and a.d. 60, though a different con- 
clusion is deduced from them by others. . . . Prof. Weber also 
finds in the book clear allusions to Buddhism ; to a treatise on the 
Lok&yata or materialistic philosophy (while in one of the apho- 
risms of P&fini himself mention is already made of atheists and 



fatalists) ; to the Brahmanical deities of the Epic period, $iva, 
Vishnu, etc. ; to images of the gods ; to V4sudeva or Kpsb^a as 
a god or demigod, and to his having slain Kansa and bound 
Bidi, — events which were represented in pictures and on the 
stage, and celebrated by bards ; to the seven dvlpas, or continents 
of the earth, to the limits of Ary&varta (the most holy portion of 
India), and to various other geographical details ; to provincial 
differences of language, and indications of the supersession of 
Sanskrit by Pr&krit ; and to the preceding gnunmatical litera- 
tafe, both antecedent and subsequent to P&^ini. . . . Writing 
is referred to as practised by Brahmans. Then, as now, the 
Veda was read by many witiiout being understood. In one 
place the word dtmanj or self, is clearly stated (though this was 
recognized before) to have a double sense— that of body as well 
as soul. Various allusions are also found relating to social life 
and morality, to amusements, literature, and dramatic exhibitions. 
The dissertation of which an account has just been given, forms 
a sequel to two former articles by Professor Weber, one in the 
first volume of the Induehe Studim^ headed * Sketches from the 
Age of P&^ini/ in which the author seeks to derive from the 
references which that writer's aphorisms contain an idea of the 
extent of the literature which existed in his time. The second 
article is one in the fifth volume of the Induehe Studten, which 
treats of the age of Pftnini, and Professor Goldstiicker's views on 
that and other subjects, of which it contains an elaborate review. 
Professor Goldstiicker assigns a high antiquity to Pftnini, placing 
him before Buddha ; and as he accepts tiie year 543 b.c. as the 
date of the death of the latter, if we assume that the sage's 
labours extended over a period of forty-eight years, we arrive at 
the year 691 b.c. as the time when he came forward as a teacher ; 
so tiiat we must place P&^ini, if he preceded Buddha, as high 
as the seventh century b.c. This view Professor Weber contests, 
holding that it is proved by various allusions to Buddhistic 
practices, which he adduces from P&^dni, and by other considera- 
tions, that the great grammarian lived after the establishment of 
Buddhism." 
^ Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachismy London, 1850, p. 66. 
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the lowest rate of wages, which is fixed at one pana a day, with an allowance of grain, etc: 
(yii. 126) ; the Buddhist legends, on the other hand, abound in illustrations of every-day life, 
including commercial dealings, charitable donations and distributions, and in one instance they 
have preserved a record of the quaint item, that the Anonyma of her day, in the ancient city of 
Mathur&, estimated her favours at 500 purdnas (about £16). Burnouf, who cites this anecdote, 
has further collected in his '^ Introduction i THistoire de Bouddhisme,'' numerous passages men- 
tioning suvarnas, purdnas, kakini (ratis), and kdrahdpanaa,^ and among other things he reproduces 
a tale which exemplifies the curious custom of the women of the period being in the habit of 
ornamenting the skirts of their garments with kdrskdpanas,^ The notice of dinars^ has already 
been referred to. But the most important passage under the numismatic aspect in the Buddhist 
literature is to be found in the text of the '' Mah&wanso,'' where it is stated that the Br&hmaii 
Chanakya, the adviser of Chandra Gupta, " with the view of raising resources, converted (by re- 
coining) each kahdpana into eight, and amassed eighty kotk of kahdpanoB*^^ If the Buddhist 
legends are to be taken as in any way correct exponents of the state of civilization at the period 
to which they professedly refer, it is clear that the act of recoining, and by conversion and 
depreciation making each kdrshdpana into eight, would imply unconditionally not only that the 
art of coining had reached its most advanced stage, but that the ideas and customs of the country 
had been already trained by long usage to identify the regal stamp with the supposed assurance 
of fixed intrinsic value — a fallacy very early taken advantage of by the ruling powers. For while 
the primitive currencies which bear no royal impress were endued with^ and retain to the present, 
a remarkable uniformity of weight, and equable fineness of metal, as in the very nature of things 
it was necessary for them to do, that they might exchange against full measure in return ; on 
the other hand, from the moment true coins in our modem sense make their appearance, irregularity 
accoknpanies them, so that in the Indian series, in one of the first completely fashioned mintages, 
that of the silver Behat type, bearing the name of Krananda^ the weights of fully-stamped and 
well-preserved specimens vary to the extent of from 29 to 38*2 grains. 

The Ceylon annals casually illustrate the subdivisions of the kdrshdpana, as they may be 
inferred to have existed under Manu (viii. 404), in the descending scale as 1, }, 4, |. The Bhikkhus 
of '^Wes&li" {Bassahr^ north of Patna), asking alms, in 443 B.C., exclaim, "Beloved! bestow on the 
priesthood either a kahdpan^ or half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of a rndsa^ ^ Without 



1 Pp. 91, 102, 3, 146, 7, 236, 238, 243, 245, 258, n. 329, n. 597. 

' I think that instead of *' skirts" we should understand the 
chain-annour-like girdles of gold pieces worn OTer the fine 
muslin garments, of which we have so many examples in the 
Buddhist sculptures, notably shown in the colossal figure of the 
Mathur& female given in pi. xi.a, in Oen. Cunningham's Arch. 
Report, YoL iii. The Art-treatment which indicated the gauze- 
Uke texture of muslin dresses may be seen in the mere outer 
edging indicated on the coins of the Indo-Scythians, Ariana 
Antiqua, plates xii xiii. etc. ' P. 34, tinte, 

* Tumour's Mah&wanso, Ceylon, 1837, p. xl.; andMaxMiiller's 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 289. The Ceylon writers wrote according 
to their own lights, as unlike the people of India Proper, who 



seem to haye reserved the term kdrahdpai^ for the copper coin- 
age. The inhabitants of Ceylon and the western coasts appear 
to have coined both gold and silver into hdrshdpw^M^ mdshaSf 
and other established weights, though the generic term kdrahd^ 
p<nfa in books and inscriptions usually indicates eopp$r coin in the 
absence of any specification to* the contrary. 

^ Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 203, pi. xi. fig. 16; vol. ii. pi. xliv. 
figs. 2, 3, 4 ; Ariana Antiqua, p. 415, pi. xv. fig. 23. 

' Mah&wanso, J.A.S. Bengal, vi. p. 729. Prof. Childers has 
pointed out the following additional passages from the Mah&- 
wanso, p. 157 : — *' The king, desirous of rewarding Phussadeva, 
who had saved his life in battle, sent for Phussadeva's arrow, 
and holding it perpendicularly with the point resting on the floor, 
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insifitmg upon this last, which would constitute -yV of the kdrahdpana, I may notice once again the 
permanency of Indian institutions in the &ct that Akbar's copper^ coins were retained under the 
original and simple division of 1, l, ^^ |, in the presence of, and association with, the miost curious 
complications of home and foreign introduction into the weights and values of the currency of the 
precious metals. 

There is little else that will immediately serve our purpose in the notices of the Ceylon coins.' 
Nor do the more promising inscriptions of the Western Caves throw any particular light on the 
primitive coinages of Northern India. They contain numerous records of donations of kdhdpama^ 
and in one place notice a Kdhdpan Sdla^ or hall for the distribution of kdrshdpanas.^ Hiim^ and 
Padikaa are often mentioned, and special respect seems to have been shown to a currency called by 
the local name of Nddigera. 

After the foregoing evidence of the antiquity of the art of coining in India, it would almost 
seem superfluous to seek for confirmatory Greek authority for the existence of coined money in that 
country. The classical writers who quote or epitomize the narratives of the earlier eye-witnesses 
of Alexander's progress, and the more mature inquirers into the home civilization of the land, are 
profuse in their references to the laws, manners, and customs of the indigenous races ; and, without 
doubt, the absence of a metallic currency would immediately have struck observers, to whom, in 
their own hemisphere, such a means of commercial exchange had become a fiscal necessity. Hence, 
in default of any negative assertion,^ we might fairly assume a continuous employment of so small 
a measure of a nation's advancement; but there occur 'incidentally palpable proofs of the use of 



piled kahdpaijuu round it till it was completely coTered with the 
coins, which he then presented to Phussadeva. It appears from 
Tnmonr's translation that the kahdpanas are expressly said in 
the commentary to be of gold. The word kahdpana is- used very 
frequently to imply a coin of rery little value, as when we say 
penny, or farthing, e,g, in J&taka Nid&na, paralokam gaeehanUi 
ekam kahdpm^m pi gahetvd nagatd, *■ when they went to the other 
world, they did not take with them eyen a single kahdpai^a,* " 

1 Afn-Akbari, i. p. 36. 

' Other references to money are to be found, Mahfrwonso, 
pp. xli. 10; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 119, 218, 
219. Prof. Childers has fayoured me with the subjoined curious 
passage from MinayefTs Pr&timoksha SQtra. It is taken from a 
Commentary on the Yinaya, supposed to haye been written by 
Buddhaghosa in the fifth century a.d. Sajatam ndma kahdpano 
lohamdsako ddrumdsako jatumdaako y9 vohdram gaeehanti, . . . 
Tattha kahdpano ii stwanifafnago vd rUpiyamayo td pdkatiko vd, 
Zohamdsako ii tambalohddihi katamdsako, Jatumdaako ii Idkhdya 
9d niyydsma vd rupam samuffhdpeivd kaiatndtako. ^* By rajata 
is meant the kah&pa^a, the metal mfisaka, the wooden m&saka, 
the lacquer m&saka, which are in current use. The kah&pa^a is 
either that made of gold or made of silver, or the ordinary one, 
viz. copper. By * metal m&saka' is meant the m&saka made of 
copper and other metals. The lacquer m&saka is a m&saka made 
of lac or of resin with a figure (r6pa) stamped upon it." Clough, 
in his Sinhalese Diet., says that the kahavanuva Ikahdpana) is 
" a weight for weighing gold and silver, equal to about 280 grains 
troy." Among other curious substitutes for money in India, 
Tavemier mentions the currency in Gujar&t of small bitter 



almonds, Bdddma^ "which are brought out of Persia," and 
exchange at from 35 to 40 for i^epaisa (p . 22). 

^ Joum. Bombay Branch, Roy. As. Soc. 1853; Dr. Stevenson's 
Kanheri Caves, Inscription No. x. p. 9, and the revision by Mr. 
E. W. West in 1862, p. 1, «t 8&q. ; see also N&sik Cave Inscrip- 
tions, 1853, p. 3; and Sahy&dri Inscriptions, 1854, p. 1. 

* The mention of H&ns thus early is of some value in this 
inquiry, as showing the age of the name, associated with the near 
coincidence of its authorized weight with that of the old purdna. 
Sir W. Elliot derives the word from pony " gold," Canarese honna. 
The Yar&ha, or modem Pagoda, being merely a double honna of 
32 gw^OB or ratia, 

^ I quote the subjoined statement from Pausanias in order to 
explain how far it may be accepted as probable. Towards the 
end- of the second century a.d. we know that North India was in 
possession of an ample currency in the form of Greco-Bactrian 
and other silver pieces, combined with an unlimited supply of 
gold and copper from the mints of the Indo-Scythian dynasties. 
The observation might apply with justice to some of the nations 
on the south coast, who avowedly dispensed with a coinage till 
a later period. " But on this road, as I have already observed, 
the Lacedffimonians have a place which they call Booneta. This 
was once the house of King Polydoms ; and after his death, was 
bought of his wife for certain oxen ; for at that time there was 
not any coin {tf6fuafia) either of silver or gold, but according to 
ancient custom, they mutually gave and received for what they 
wanted, oxen, slaves, and rude silver and gold. Indeed, even at 
present, those that sail to the Indies report that Indian rewards 
are given for the Grecian commodities which are carried thither, 
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coined money, in its advanced sense, amid the texts of the best authorities, which it may be as well 
to cite with a view to dispose of obsolete objections, and to preclude their revival. 

The first extract refers to Alexander's entry into the capital of Sambus, and the offerings of 
absolute money and elephants then presented. 

'lO? Sk €7re\af€V^&7 ry iriiKei 'AXe^avBpo^ fjvrufa iir^TponroKw elx'^ V ^oO Sd/ifiov X^P^t Xpofia Sk ^v 

T^ TToXei SafBlfjutva, aJ re irvXat avr^ avolryovrcu irpoaarfoim, koX oi ouceioi, rov Sdfjbfiov rd re xpi^fiara 

airqplBfi'qacaf kclL tov9 iXe<j>avTa9 fiercL aifi&v arfovrc^ aTn^prcDV ov yap Btf ^AXe^dpSp^ ye TrdkefiUo^ 

expvra SdfijSov ij>irf€'iv, dXKk Movcueavov ttiv a^avv telaavra} 

Postquam vero urbi quae iUius imperii capat est, (Sindimana ei nomen erat) appropinqnayit, porta urbis ei apertae sunt, quiqne 
Sambo familiares ac domestici erant cmn numerata pecimia et elephantis occurrenmt, deelarantes Sambum non hostili animo in 
Alexandrom fugisse, sed Miuicani dimiasi meta.— Arrian Exped. vi. c. 16, sec. 4 ; French edition, G. Miiller, Paris, 1846, p. 163. 

The next contribution to the test of the monetary civilization of the Indians, at Taxila, is even 
more emphatic and distinct in its terms, as embodied in the text of Quintus Curtius. 

^* Omphis, permittente Alexandre, et regium insigne sumsit, et more gentis susb nomen, quod 
patris fuerat, 'Taxilen' appellavere populares, sequente nomine imperium in quemcumque transiret. 
15. Ergo cum per triduum hospitaliter Alexandrum accepisset, quarto die, et ' quantum frumenti 
copiis, quas Hephasstion duxerat, prsebitum a se esset' ostendit, et aureas coronas ipsi amicisque 
onmibus, prseter hsec signati argenti lxxx. talenta dono dedit." — Q. Curtius, viii. c. xii. 14, 15.' 

Such a theoretical stage of advanced development in the local currencies is practically supported 
by the ready adoption, on the part of the occupying Bactrian Greeks, of so many of the devices and 
peculiarities of the national coinages. On the one part, Agathocles and Pantaleon, in Arachosia, 
imitated the square form of piece,' accepted the current Indian-Pajli alphabet' of Asoka, the essential 
symbol of pre- Aryan civilization,^ in some cases to the exclusion of their ethnic Greek, and even 
adopted a new metal, in the Nickel,^ which we must suppose to have been indigenous in those 



but that the inhabitants are unacquainted with money (v6fuff/uL)j 
though their country abounds with gold and brass."— Pausanias, 
iii. xii. 3 ; translation of T. Taylor, London, 1824, i. 264. 

^ Mr. Boorke, in his translation of Arrian (a.d. 1729], was 
clear as to "money and elephants." Mitford, t. 418, seems to 
haye hesitated, and epitomizes the text as *' the treasury untouched 
and not an elephant removed." Thirlwall, vii. 63, again, is 
apparently dubious in the words " surrendered his elephants and 
his treasure." 

The Amsterdam text of 1757, though embodying the word 
iarfiplO/iiiirayf admitted a possible variant of tufopiOfiTira. All the 
later editions seem to accept ikinipl$fi7iaaif. — Stereotype German 
edition, Leipzig, 1824, etc. We may perhaps be now content 
to receive the simple xfi^t*"''^^ {^ ^' <^^P' ^^O of Abissares as 
" money." 

* To follow out more completely the meaning attached by the 
author to the term aignatus, we have only to refer to the parallel 
passage in an earlier portion of his text. " Summa pecunis 
signatsB fuit talentorum duo millia et sexcenta; facti argenti 
pondus quingenta eequabat." — iii. c. xiii. 16. And the contrast 
in " L millia talentum, argenti non signati forma, sed rudi 
pondere." — v. c. ii. 

' Ariana Antiqua, pi. vi. figs. 7, 8, 9 ; Prinsep's Essays, ii. 179. 

« Prinsep's Essays, ii. 35, 40, 42 ; anti, p. 2. 



* Cunningham, Num. Chron., viii. (1868), p. 282. and 1873, 
p. 188 ; Dr. Flight, ibid. viii. p. 305 ; J.R.A.S. xvii. pp. 72, 77, 
and iv. n.s. p. 504 ; Strabo, xv. i. 34 ; Pliny, 34, 2, and 37, 42. 

As ii^is metallie inquiry may have an interest for those who do 
not concern themselves with the historical or geographical bear* 
ings of the subject, I annex an outline of certain returns obtained 
by Dr. Flight. In his account of a piece of Euthydemus he 
prefaces his analysis by a description of the (futward appearance 
of the metal, which is stated to offer " a bright white colour, 
with a very faint tinge of yellow ; (and) exhibits, when broken, 
a fine granular fracture, of a dull grey colour, resembling that of 
cast steel, and has a specific gravity of 8*89.'* 

The quantitative analysis gave the following result, which 
is followed up by a comparison with modem continental coin 
constituents : 

Belgian Nickel Currency. 

Copper . . 74-4 
Nickel . . 25*55 



Copper . . 


. 77-585 


Nickel . 


. 20-038 


Cobalt . 


0-544 


Lron . . 


1-048 


Tin . . 


0038 


SUver . 


trace 


Sulphur . 


0-090 



99*343 



99-95 
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parts.^ The larger division of the Bactrian Ghreeks, whose advance took the direction of S.E., in a 
similar spirit submitted themselves to square sections of metal, incorporated the official alphabet 
of their new dominions — ^in this instance the contrasted Aryan adaptation of an early form of 
Phoenician' — ^which they carried down with them beyond the vanishing point of the Vedic Aryans, 
without regard to local preferences, into the city of Mathurd,' which, judging by the deporited coins 
of the later Greek dynasties and the extant remains of the succeeding Indo-Scythians, must have 
been a place of considerable importance at this period.^ 

My last appeal for written testimony is to the text of Ydjnavalkya, the advanced authority on 
Hindu Law, who deals with a period when the Greeks had altogether passed from the Indian stage, 
and the Kadphises Yuehi had been supplanted inter alia by their Kanerki successors. 

As might be expected, references to specific coins in ^' Books of Law'' are infrequent ; but the 
two verses subjoined open out an unexpected range of inquiry, which may even challenge the date 
of the author who employs such a term as " ndnaka.^* 

''Sec. 240. Whoever falsifies scales, or a royal order ('' oopper-plate Orants, by the head of the State," 
Wilson), or a measure, or a coia (^Tnipi ndnaha\^ likewise whoever (knowingly) uses them (so falsified), 
shall be made to pay the highest fine. 

''Sec. 241. A trier of coin who pronounces a false one to be genoine, or a genuine one to be false, shall 
be made to pay the highest fine."* — ^Ydjnavalkya, Dr. Boer's Calcutta edition, p. 67. 

To test this passage completely we must admit for the moment the secondary commentary 



A postscript is added, regarding later analyses, explaining tbat 
a second example of Euthydemos's money contained *' no silyer, 
a trace of tin, much copper, a little iron, a considerable amount 
of nickel, and a trace of zinc. The second coin, of the reign 
of Agathodes, was found to be composed of much copper, a little 
iron, a considerable amount of nickel, a trace of tin, and it con- 
tained no silyer. All the three coins, therefore, are made of the 
alloy of copper and nickel." 

^ Strabo mentions (xy. ii. 10) that tin was found in Drangia ; it 
is possible that nieM may haye been the white metal referred to. 
Onesicritus is also quoted as deposing that in Carmania there are 
mines of silyer, copper, and minium, so that there may haye been 
also mines of nickel in that proximate proyince from which the 
Arachosian coins were made. An idea has been put forth that 
these Nickel pieces are all forgeries, but I think numismatists 
may trust Gen. Cunningham's perception of true and false coins, 
eyen if intractable nickel would not haye been the last metal 
selected for manipulation. I imagine these coins were intended 
to pass at the same rate as the silyer money of identical stamp. 
As regards yalue, we haye the eridence of Scripture for " fine 
copper precious as gold" (Ezra yiii. 25, 27), and Josephus*s 
parallel testimony for " copper more precious than gold" (yii. 53, 
xi. 5). And Strabo bears witness more directly to local yalues 
in ** drinking cups and layers of Indian copper, most of which 
were set yrith precious stones" (xy. i. 69). ApoUonius of Tyana, 
on his arriyal at the Kophen riyer, obseryed '* that the Indian 
money was of orichalcum and bronze — purely Indian, and not 
stamped like the Roman and Median coins." Mr. Priaulx in 
a note adds, "the Indian money is 'vAij icMo/A^cvficni, metal 
r$finedj prepared; and the Roman Ktxopoyfi^nif stantped.** — 
J.R.A.S. xyii. 72. The oriehakum may possibly refer to the 
nieM pieces, the copper to the imperfectly preseryed square 



pieces the Bactrian Greeks left in such multitudes on these old 
sites. Mr. Masson remarks, " I suppose that no less than 30,000 
coins, probably a much larger number, are found annually on the 
daaht or plain of Beghrfiim."— J.A.S. Bengal, 1834, p. 154; 
Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 81. See also the passage from Erinagoras 
quoted by Gen. Cunningham, 

"OAwiji' 

— ^Numismatic Chron. 1873, p. 190 ; Marco Polo, xiy. and xx. ; 
Kenrich's Phoenicia, p. 206. 

' Prinsep's Essays, ii. 144; Numismatic Chronicle, iii. n.b. 
(1863), p. 225 ; J.R.A.S. Mr. Norris, yiii. 303 ; Prof. Wilson, 
xii. 153; Prof. Dowson, xx. 1863, p. 221. 

* Arrian Indica, yiii., quoting Megasthenes, says, Tovroy rhp 
'HpcucA^a /idXurra wpbs SovfMunjrwr y*paip§<rOatj 'lySurov HOrtos^ 
tm 9^0 w6Ki9s fi€yd\aif VLiBopa re iral KAfio-^/SofM^ koIX irorofi^t 
'Ittfidirtis wXurhs 9iapp4u iri^y X^F"!^ abrSy. The yariant of 
Kpurv6$opa has been suggested in lieu of K\9ia6$opa. — C. Miiller, 
p. 318; Pliny, yi. 22, 19; Ptolemy, yii. 1, M69oupa j^ r&y Bc&r, 

* Gen. Cunningham, J.A.S. Bengal, yii. (1854) p. 681 ; 
Archaeological Report for 1871-2, pp. 14, 30 ; Prinsep's Essap, 
ii. 197 ; Mr. E. C. Bayley and B&bu R&jendra L&l, J.A.S. 
Bengal, 1870, p. 117 ; Prof. Dowson, J.R.A.S. yol. y. n.b. 
p. 182. 

^ Professor Wilson remarks tbat the name of Hiiq|«i i^naka 
occurs in the play of the Mriehehhakati (act i. scene 1), and the 
commentary explains the ndnaka as 11(^1^'^^* ^wdnko'tankay 
or *' coin with the mark of $iya." 

' A curious instance of the modem yillage law for the punish- 
ment of incompetency in Hke cases is to be found in my Path&n 
Kings, p. 344. 
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quoted below of a '^coin with the mark of Siva/' The particular series alluded to dearly belongs to 
the age of the Yuchi Eadphises, whose conjoint gold and copper pieces are constant in their adherence 
to the reverse device of the god ''Siva'' and his special equipage the ''Bull NandL"^ It is 
probable that the abundant issues of this type of money in gold secured its overwhelming prevalence 
amid the ordinary currencies of the country till the accession of another ethnic wave of Scythicism^ 
in the Kanerki Kings, who impart their titles of pao nano pao ' to the designation of the 
ndnakM named in the text, — a royal designation, which retained so much favour in the land that it 

continued in use through many mintages, tiU it fades away on the small silver pieces of Ghijar&t, 

■ 

with their scarcely recognizable Greek letters and the revived shadow of the Saivik Bull reverse, 
which disappears with the coins of Skanda Gupta, on the, at last confessed, rebellion of his vassal 
Sendpati Bhattaraka,' and the final extinction of the Gupta race, which constitutes so remark- 
able a date-point and era in the later annals of the land.^ 



^ Ariana Antiqiia, z. figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 

' Ariaaa Antiqua, xii. 1, etc. Some cnriouB coincidences are 
associated with the title of NANO, both with regard to the 
goddess NANAIA of the Western nations and the FotM-CAt, " de 
race Innaire/' the CJumdravamoiy etc. It is possible that the 
original meaning of PAO NANO PAO may have been " King 
Moon King/' or King of the Lunar Race.— -J. B. A. 8. xii. 15. 

3 Nmnismatic inqniries are always liable to be discomfited in 
their assumed results by authentic additions to written or com- 
petent traditional history ; and I confess that I was startied by 
the appearance of t&e subjoined new light lately thrown upon the 
ayowedly obscure aimals of the Guptas. Their silver coinages 
on the west coast presented unusual difficulties in the way of any 
definite classification on the one part, or the explanation of their 
anomalies on the other ; but I am glad to be able to say that 
Numitmaties did not betray me on this occasion, and that on the 
mere typical indications of the coins themselyes, and the con- 
trasts they disclosed with the Imperial issues, I felt myself 
competent to pronounce in 1848 that '* it may indeed be a ques- 
tion whether tiiese Saur&shtran silver pieces of Skanda Gupta, 
with the Bull reverse and other types of the ample Skanda Gupta 
coinage, did not constitute the bulk of the entire currency under, 
if many of t&em were not actually struck by, t&e earlier members 
of the Yalabhi dynasty, while acting as heal sovereigns, on behalf 
of the Gupta suzerain."— J .B.A.S. vol. xii. p. 9. (See also p. 66, 
and Prinsep's Essays, ii. p. 98.) 

Major Watson's recent additions to our power of unravelling 
the tangled web of this section of Indian history are given in his 
own words, and, as I have intimated, if the coins were not pro- 
phetic, the interpreter must have been in fault. We now see 
that the treacherous Sendpati retained his suzerain's name to the 
last, but associated it with the special symbol or device of his 
own family, which subsequentiy figures prominentiy on the public 
documents of the new dynasty. On some of the later and more 
degraded types of the western edlver money ( Joum. Boyal As. Soc. 
xii. pi. ii. figs. 35-38) I imagine I can read 

Sri Bhaffarakasa rajno maha Kahairapaaa. 

The obverses of these coins bear a rough imitation of the profile 
and flat Kauna of the S&h Kings. The reverse device, though 
debased almost past recognition, retains palpable traces of a 
reproduction of tiie Minerva Promachos of Menander's Hemi- 



drachmas, which were once so largely current at Baroach 
(Vincent's Periplus, ii. 401). 

"The bards relate that Yklk R&j&, son of Yklk Warsingji, 
reigned in Jun&gadh and Yanthali. . . . B&ma Rkjk was of 
the y&l& race. It is said in Saur&shfra that previous to the rise 
of the kingdom of Jun&ga^h-Vanthali, Valabhinagar was the 
capital of Gujarfrt. The rise of Yalabhi is thus told by the 
bards. 'The Gupta kings reigned between the Ganges and 
Jamnfi. rivers. One of these kings sent his son Kumfrra p&l 
Gupta to conquer Saurfish^, and placed his viceroy Chakrap&iu, 
son of Pr&ndat, one of his Amirs, to reign as provincial Governor 
in the city of W&manasthali (the modem Wanthali). Kumfira 
p&l now returned to his father's kingdom. His father reigned 
23 years after the conquest of Saur&shtra and then died, and 
Kum&ra p&la ascended the throne. Kum&ra p&l Gupta reigned 
20 years and then died, and was succeeded by Skanda Gupta, but 
this king was of weak intellect. His Sendpati, Bhattaraka, who 
was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Saur- 
&sh^, and made his rule firm there. Two years after this 
Skanda Gupta died. The Sendpati now assumed the titie of 
King of Saur&shtra, and, having placed a governor at W&ma- 
nasthali, founded the city of Valabhinagar. At this time the 
Gupta race were dethroned by foreign invaders.' "—Major J. W. 
Watson, Legends of Jun&ga^, Indian Antiquary ^ Nov. 1873, 
p. 312. 

* This date of 319 a.d. for the extermination of t&e Guptas 
and the rise of the Valabhis was first obtained from the Arabic 
MS. of AbU Bih&n Al-Bir(in(, who followed up his inquiries 
into the history and antiquities of India, when present in person 
in that country in a.d. 1032, in the suite of Mahm6d of Ghazni. 
The Valabhi initial epoch thus defined was at once seen to be 
corroborated by the extant Patau Somn&th Inscription, which 
gives its own date in the corresponding eras of Vikramiiditya 
1320, Hijrah 662, and Valabhi 946. The Guptas themselves 
seem to have followed the Saka era (59 a.d.) in their computa- 
tions, as we have two Inscriptions of Chandra Gupta I. dated 
severally San 82 and San 93, which would fitiy correspond with 
our new information, and place his reign in 161-172 a.d. 
Major Watson's traditionary evidence goes to show that we may 
work upwards from the autiiorized starting-point of a.d. 319 by 
some 50 years at least, if not much more, for the domination of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh kings of the Gupta family, whose 
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There are some contrasts between these two prominent series of Indo-Scythic coins which it is 
necessary to notice. The special gold ndnakas do not employ the Hindii figure of Siva on the 
reverse, but the general range of their devices and those of the parallel copper coinage indicate the 
free and liberal acceptance of the types of endless varieties of discordant creeds, the leading items 
of which I have attempted to indicate in a late paper on the Indo-Sassanian point of contact with 
the local coinages on the western borders of Afgh&nist&n.^ The £adphises Scythians make use of 
the Bactrian alphabet in the counterpart legend, following the leading Greek superscription, as had 
been the recognized custom of the Greeks themselves. The Kanerki horde restrict the epigraphs 
on their mintages to Greek legends alone ; though their subjects, as will be seen from the Inscrip- 
tions collected below, stiU retained in the localities into which it had penetrated the Bactrian 
character founded on Phoenician models; while the dwellers in the Eastern districts preferred 
the indigenous Pdli, of which Asoka's Inscriptions afford us the earliest extant type. 

Iin)0-SCTTHIAir IirSCBIFnONS. 

In the Inda-Pdli A Iphabet. 

Makdrdja KanisKka, Samvat 9. 
Mahdrdja Dbyafutba HuvUlika, 8. 39. 
Mahdrdja EiJAiiBXjA Devaptttba Suvuhha. 8. 47. 
Ifahdrdja Huviihka. 8, 48. 
YIsuDEYA. Mahdrdja Rdjdtirdja Devaptttba Vdiu{dwa), 8. 44. 
Mahdrdfa Vdtudeva, 8, 83. 
Mahdrdja Rdjatirdja^ ShXhi, Vdiudeva, S. 87. 
Rdja Vdsud&va. S. 98.* 



Mathurd, — Xajhseea. 

HUVISHXA. 



reigns are Tagaely measured by oral report, and by allowing 
Samndra Gupta, the fourth on the list, a comparatiTely 
lengthened reign, and placing the year 82 at an early period 
after the accession of Chandra Gupta I., we may get something 
like a reasonable approximation for (he rise of the family 
towards the middle of the second century a.d. This would giro 
a long average, it is true, for the seyen reigns, of twenty-four 
years each (318 — 150 s 168), including $r( Gupta, the founder 
of the house, who, although his own successors deny to him the 
more exalted titles they assume for themselves, both effectively 
reigned and struck coin (Frinsep's Essays, ii. p. 94). The average 
of twenty-four years to a reign is by no means an excessive 
estimate in Indian annals (J.B.A.S. xii p. 36), even if we were 
sure that we had the full and continuous succession, without 
breaks or omissions, in the subjoined list which has been pre- 
served in the contemporaneous inscription on the Bhitari L&t 
(J.A.S. Bengal, vi. 1 and 969). 



5. Chandra Gupta II. 

6. Kum6ra Gupta. 

7. Skanda Gupta. 



1. Gupta. 

2. GhafotKacha. 

3. Chandra Gupta I. 

4. Samudra Gupta. 

There is ample evidence to support Al-Birdni's statement that 
the era of the Guptas was " the era of their extermination," inas- 
much as we have inscriptions dated 141 years after the repose of 
Skanda Gupta (Frinsep's Essays, i.p. 250), and one on the Morbi 
Grant of 903 a.d., which still refers to the close of the Gupta 
rule in the terms, " 585 years of the Guptas having elapsed'* 
(Indian Antiquary, September, 1873, p. 258. See also J JL.S.B. 



XXX. p. 7, and xxxii. p. 429). I have from the first contended 
that the early Yalabhis di^ not make use of their own dynastic 
date, but employed the ordinary Saka K&la (J.B.A.S. xii. 5, n.), 
and I have little doubt but that when we come to compare and 
determine the true dates on their land-grants and other public 
records, we shall be able to reconstruct a satisfactory list of 
the regal successions. I complete this note by the quotation of 
the more important passages of Al-BirtUii's work, the ** T6r(kh-i- 
Hind," which has been partially translated by M. Beinaud in 
his Fragments Arabes, etc. (Faris, 1845), and of which a 
full English verrion is now in course of preparation, for the 
Oriental Translation Fund, by Dr. Sachau, of Vienna, " On 
emploie ordinairement les ^res de $ii Hanha, de Vikramaditya, 
de Saka, de Ballabha et des Guptas. . . . L'^re de Saka, 
nommie par les Indiens Sakak&la, est post^rieure i celle de 
Vikramaditya de 135 ans. . . . Ballabha, qui a donn6 aussi 
son nom k une dre, 6tait prince de la ville de Ballabha, au midi 
de Anhalwara, k environ trente yodjanas de distance. L'^ de 
Ballabha est postSrieure k ceUe de Saka de 241 ans. . . . 
Quant au Gupta K&la [kn des Guptas], on entend par le mot 
Gupta des gens qui, dit on, etaient m^chants et puissants ; et 
Tire qui porte leur nom est T^poque de leur extermination. 
Apparemment, Ballabha suivit immSdiatement les Guptas ; car 
r^re des Guptas commence aussi Tan 241 de 1'^ de Saka." 

1 Numismatic Chronicle, 1872, pp. 119, 271. 

' Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. v. x.s. p. 182, 
Frofessor Dowson. Archeological Beport, vol. iii. p. 29, General 
Cunningham. 
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In the Baetrian-PdU Alphabet. 

Other loealitiee, — ^Bahiiwalpur. Maharqfa Bajadirq/a Deviputba. Kaniehka. 

Samvat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) month of DssiaB.^ 
ICaniky^ Tope. Maharaja Kaneshka, Gxtshaka vasa samvardhaka. 

'^Increaser of the dominion of the Qoshans" (Knshans). S, 18.* 
Wardak Yase. Maharqfa rajatiraja Huveshka. 8. 51, 15th of Artemisius.' 

In addition to these Bactrian-P^i inscriptionB, we have a record of a king called Moga (Moa?), on a 
copper plate from Tazila, wherein the Satrap Liako Xusuluko (Kozola?) speaks of the 78th year of the '' great 
king, the great Moga,*^ on the 5th of the month of PansemuB.* 

The geog^phical distribution of the Inscriptions given above provides us with a safe guide 
towards tracing the extent and direction of the spread of the Semitic characters which the Aryans 
brought down with them in their passage into India. Its use in Northern India is further deter- 
mined by its appearance in conjunction with the local alphabet on the coins of Behat,^ and in its 
association with the Greek on the hemidrachmas of Strato and his successors, which there is reason 
to attribute to a mint at or proximate to Mathur&.^ On the other side of the continent, below 
Bah&walpur, whose Inscription attests its march in that direction, faint traces of its progress down 
the Indus may be discovered in the j^z^osi-Saur&shtran issues of Chastana, where it appears in 
combination with the finished P&li alphabet of the province of Qujar&t.'^ 

As a preliminary to the consideration of the Indo-Semitic adaptation of phonetic definitions, it 
is necessary to examine the characteristics of the indigenous alphabet of India, and to define its 
geographical limits. This character under its lapidary form is presented to us for the first time 
when Asoka, in about B.a 250, originated the practice of recording his edicts, as manifestos to the 
many nations who acknowledged his sway, on rocks and pillars. It is here se^n to have reached a 
considerable degree of maturation, such as would forbid ,any supposition that it was newly devised 
or in any way constituted the crude prototype of its class. This alphabet, or parallel derivatives from. 
a common stock, covers a superficial area extending from Ajachosia to Annam on the one part ; and 
it is found, in the earliest form of which we have knowledge, concurrent in Ceylon, and employed, 
as in India, in lapidary epigraphy by the first missionaries and converts to Buddhism in that island. 
As far as can be ascertained from the yaripus styles of writing into which the generic archetype was 
made to diverge, their peculiarities seem to have been more distinctly due to the different materials 
used for writing^ than to any defined idea of departing from the old models. The divergences, it is 



1 J.A.S. Bengal, 1870, p. 69, Mr. Bayley ; J.R.A.S. iv. n.8. 
1870, p. 500, Prof. Dowson, and y. n.b. 1871, pi. 4, p. 196. 

» J.R.A.S. xx. 1863, p. 261, Prof. Dowson. Prinaep's EasajB, 
i. p. 145. 

> Ariana Antiqna, 117; J.R.A.S. xx. 259; Frinsep's Essays, 
i. p.#163, pi. X.; J.A.S. Bengal, 1861, p. 337, R&jendral&la 
Mitra. 

« J.Il.A.S.xx.p.227,andJ.A.S.Bengal,1863,pp. 130,301,421. 
Prinaep's ^ays, ii. 85, 87, 202, 223. The exact site of the dis- 
covery of this plate is stated by Mr. Delmerick to have been a 
place still called Topiy after its own ancient tomnlus, about two 
miles N.£. of the rains of Eof Atial. The same officer adds that 



the name of the Satrap Liak is still common among the Hind (is 
of that part of the comitry. — J.A.S. Bengal, 1870, p. 90. 

* Prinsep's Essays, pi. iv. fig. 1, etc. ; J.A.S.B. 1834, p. 221. 

• Prinsep's Essays, ii. p. 197 ; J.A.S.B. 1854, p. 681. 

^ Joum. Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 1867, and 
Yiii. 234, 243. 

^ Wheeler, in his *< R&m&yana,** page 32, thus describes *< how 
R&ma learnt his alphabet: "—" The preceptor, Vasishtha, then 
took a chalk stone, and drew the vowels upon the floor, and 
directed the boys to run over each letter three times . . . ; (going 
to school) each (boy) carried his ink bottle in his right hand, and 
over his left shoulder was his satchel containing books, reeds, and 
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true, are marked and startling at first sight ; but, on a closer examination, no one can contest James 
Prinsep's emphatic yerdict, that they all betray a common parentage. 

The most important point in the present inquiry is the Arachosian ethnic continuity and com- 
munity of alphabets — a discovery Prinsep would specially have rejoiced in, had the available data 
then justified any such unexpected suggestion. This association is now established by evidence from 
various independent sources : — The use of the Indian P&li or inscription letters on the coins of the 
Greek kings, Agathocles and Pantaloon, who first penetrated into those parts, and confessedly held 
Arachosia, coupled with the fact that no other Bactrian Greek ever employed this character on 
their metropolitan or provincial coinages. Next we have the traditional FavBapcu ^IvS&v eOvo^,^ 
and Dr. Caldwell's discovery of the Tur&nian language beyond the Indus, in the identities of 
Brahui and Dr&vidian speech ; while the connexion of these severed branches with the language 
of the Scy thic Inscription of Darius at Behistun ^ brings us back into rapport with the dominant 
Tur&nianism of the prehistoric world. 

The Indian P41i alphabet itself, though stiff and formal, as becomes a lapidary character,' is 
simple and well devised in its normal outlines, though its aspirates and seemingly later additions 
are not so systematically designed.^ At the time when it is first met with in Asoka's edicts, it is 
found to be deficient in certain letters necessary for the due expression of Sanskrit,^ and possessing, 
on the other hand, a class of consonants requisite in its own system, but useless for the definition 
of Aryan languages. Its vocalic scheme was full and consistent, especially in the configuration of 
the long and short «, ^, and o, 6, which in the later Sanskrit. adaptations were transformed into 
the inconsecutive sounds of e, cu, and o, au, I do not wish to make too great a demand upon the 
subdued confidence of the representatives of ancient Dr& vidian literary progress ; but when I find 



white palm leaves. . . And when they knew all the yoweb, they 
were taught all the other letters of the alphabet" 

The conunenoement of the education of Buddha is thus related 
in the " Lalita-Vistara : "— " The Bodhisatra took a leaf to write 
on {lipiphalaka) made of sandal-wood. He then asked YifTfii- 
mitra what writing he was going to teach him. Here follow 
64 names, apparently the names of alphabets. . . The alphabet 
which he learns is the common Sanskrit alphabet, with the 
omission of the letters I, ft, and ft. It consists of 45 letters." — 
Max Milller, Sanskrit Literature, p. 618. 

^ Hecatieus, Fr. 178, 179 ; Herodotus, iii. 91, yiii. 66 ; Arrian 
Indica, caps. L iv. ; Strabo, xy. L 11, 25, 30 ; ii. 9 ; Pliny, li, 23 ; 
H. H. WilM>n, Asiatic Besearches, xt. 103, and Ariana Antiqua, 
p. 131. There is a curious notice in Mas'audi about the '* Etlch, 
Beldch, and Jats inhabiting Eerm6n " (i. p. 254, Paris edit). 

* Norris, " The Behistdn Inscription of Darius," J.R.A.S. xr. 
pp. 97, 142. <*Gandara or Parupamisana," Oppert, Journal 
Asiatique, 1854, p. 144 ; Indian Antiquary, 1872, p. 23. In 
Pfu^ini, Sankala stands at the head of the group Sankal&di, the 
second name in which is Pushkala, the ancient capital of 
G&ndh&ra, and the Peukulas of the European geographers. 



1, » 
1 » 

If* 



' The Ikdzan PIli or ULt Alphabit. 
Consonants. 

kt Qth \id Odh 

[)P laph D^ fi^h 

fLy \ r -J/ ir 

Initial Vowels, 
Ha )\d :•.• L« 1*8 >e >^ H- • 

Medial Vowels. 

« Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, " Proceedings," February 5, 1867 ; 
J.B.A.S. Yol. ▼. N.8. p. 422. 

• lI#and^sA,^*«A,^n,^ rt^/rt ^W "ad the 
Vedic S Ir. 
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Dr. Caldwell arranging the Tamil suite of YoweLs as a^ d; i, i; u^ i; e^ i\ o^ 6, and simultaneouBly 
see one of our best exponents of Mongol and Chinese palasographj reproducing the same sounds of 
a^d; e,i; %,i; UfiiOyd, from the B&shpah alphabet at Peking and Nankow/ I am inclined to think 
that there must be more in the Tur&nianism of soigids than some modem critics are prepared to 
admit. It is a high compliment to the archaic alphabet of Asoka that its letters, but slightly 
modified to suit the Chinese taste, should have been elected to the honour of superseding all less 
perfect systems of writing that curious nation was able to admit to competitive examination in the 
reign of Eublai (a.d. 1269). 

BlsHPAH Alphabet pbesebved ok ▲ Pall ik thb Lamasabt of YuKo-H0-Ki7ire in Pexivg. 

j!) (uuiii^iSliillflliOiliigujyup uidiui umniaiioNinHii 

OM a d tf ^ I I w 6 6 k khng ehch* gn t th n pphm y r I b 

ile6 nil o6ah&li bhshy 

Fxss^iraaiziinaii^^pisfniuii ?i?i?tiTliisi!g(DiaiMai|9fiirii 

V j B ya g d$dt* w sh h* b H ri U U kr 

tthddh khz kjhjhnf<ji b gri gr^k ksklbhubaagt 

[The italic letters are Mr. WyUe's. I have added some BuggestiTe identificatioiifl of the optional Tariants in Roman type.] 

The alphabet, as we here find it, retains far more of the primary outlines than the Tibetan, 
which was stereotyped and rendered constant in the forms of its letters by its use, engraved on wood 
blocks for printing purposes, during the seventh century of our era, — so that we must refer the 
passage of Asoka's Idt character through the gorges of the Him&laya to a very early age, and its 
survival as the fittest constitutes at least a lasting tribute to the inventive powers of the natives of 
India. The conclusions of the leading scholars of the day regarding the imacknowledged appro- 
priation by the Sanskrit grammarians of the Dr&vidian cerebrab have been quoted in full at p. 21. 

I may here advert, parenthetically, in connexion with this early reception of the literal forms 
of India by the Asiatic races dwelling to the northward and eastward, to the apparently parallel 
transfer of so much of the leading spirit of the Proto-Buddhism of Asoka's edicts and its incor- 
poration into the Chinese ritual of that creed, that we find the first commandment of the latter 



1 Mr. Wylie prefaces his remarks npon this carions docu- 
ment, which I suppose to haye been one of the standard 
key copies of the Tariants of the official alphabet, preserved for 
reference in the interpretation of inscriptions and other mani- 
festos. '* The inscription on the arch of the Pagoda, five miles 
to the north of the Nankow Pass, on the great wall of China, is 
engraved in the characters of six different nations. . . Two of 
the parts are inscribed in horizontal lines at the top, in antique 
Devan&garf [i,e. Bdihpah] and Tibetan characters respectively, 
twenty feet long on each walL Below these are four compart- 
ments inscribed respectively in Mongol, Ouigour, Neuchih, and 
Chinese characters, aU in vertical lines. . . . When on a visit to 
the great lamasary Ymig-ho-kung^ in Peking, I observed in one of 
the temples a pall inscribed in the common Tibetan character, 
with a horizontal heading in a character which was unknown to 
me. I thought it of sufficient interest to take a copy of it [re- 
produced above]. I conclude, from examination, that it is simply 
the alphabet, and I have identified the greater number of the 
letters with tolemble probability.*'— J.B.A.8. v. n.8. p. 27. 



The imperial decree of Kublai in a.d. 1296 goes on to 
declare : — 

" Maintenant la culture des lettres fait chaque jour de nouveaux 
progr^ ; mais les caract^res d'^criture, qui n'^taient pas assortis 
aux lois constitutives du g^nie de la nation, ne peuvent r^ellement 
plus lui suffire. C'est pour ce motif settlement qu'il a 6t6 ordonn6 
an pr^oepteur du royaume, Pa'-sse-pa, de former de nouveaux 
caract^res mongols avec lesquels on pdt transcrire d*autres langues 
et reproduire en g^n^ral toutes les compositions litt^raires. Ces 
caract^res out pour but, en determinant fid^lement les paroles, 
de faire p^n^trer partout la connaissance des faits ; et, k dater 
d*aujourd'hui, k Tavenir, toutes les fois qu'il sera public des 
documents revdtus d*un cachet officiel, on ne se servira plus, dans 
tons ces documents, que des nouveaux caractires mongols." . . . 
*0n fait observer ici que ... les regies de formation des 
caract^s mongols n'^taient absolument qu'une transformation 
du devandgari de I'lnde.' — M. Pauthier, in the Journal 
Asiatique, 1862, page 14. See also Journal Asiatique, 1860, 
page 327. 
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phrased, *' From the meanest insect np to man, thou Shalt kill no animal whatever ! ** while ihe 
first sin is denounced as '^ the killing of animals." ^ The opening passage of Asoka^s ** edict of 
religion " (Dhammalipi) declares " the patting to death of anything whatever that hath life . . • 
shall not be done." ' 

The coincidence may merely imply that this was the true germ of Buddhism ; indeed, no one 
can fail to remark the change which came over the later developments of that faith in India — ^a 
contrast which induced Professor Wilson to maintain for a long time that the edicts of '' Piyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods/' w^re not the utterances of the Maurya Asoka, and that their purport had 
but dubious identity with Buddhism.^ 

The continuity and exclusive domain of the Indo-Pdlt alphabet, which under Asoka was 
accepted and acknowledged in his Inscription at Ehalsi, on the Upper Jumna, and retained un- 
disturbed at Gim&r in Gujar&t, and over all the rest of India, is first broken in upon by Asoka's 
own counterpart Inscription at Kapurdigiri, on a branch of the Kophes or £&bul river, in the 
Pesh&war valley, which is embodied in Bactrian Semitic characters, and presents the jforther pecu- 
liarity of disclosing a larger Sanskrit element in its language than the contemporaneous Southern 
texts. With the exceptions previously noticed, aU the Greek Princes of Bactria employed this 
latter alphabet on the reverses of their coins, in conjunction with their own proper Greek epigraphs 
on the obverse face ; and it was this combination of names and titles which, in the first instance, 
encouraged Prinsep and Lassen to investigate the nature of the alphabet itself, and to lay the 
foundations of a decipherment largely advanced by Mr. Norris's and Professor Wilson's^ collation 
and comparison of the joint texts of Asoka's biliteral Inscriptions ; which have since been tested, 
and the subject fairly exhausted^ by Professor Dowson*s critical examination of all the available 
materials, aided by the opportune accession of the Taxila Inscription of the Satrap Liak,^ which, 
in its amplified combinations and definitions of letters, afforded an insight into many hitherto 
obscure points in this system of palaeography. General Cunningham and myself have each to claim 
a minor share in these conclusive results, he as having worked with Prinsep in his best days, while 
upon me devolved the duty of editing the posthumous Essays of our common teacher.^ In that 
publication, I was able to demonstrate beyond doubt the Phconician origin of the Bactrian alphabet, 
and to discriminate the adapted forms of forty-one letters already evolved out of the twenty-two 
signs which completed the original alphabet of the West. I was further enabled to follow out the 
transformations of the forms of the characters incident to their transfer from a non-vocalic scheme 
of writing to the supremely exacting demand for that class of letters in the Sanskrit tongue, and, 
in the process, to trace the curious effect of the insertion of the newly devised vowels in the body of 
the normal Semitic letters, which so strangely altered their primary configuration and identity ."^ 



^ Gntzlaff, China Opened, ii. 216. London, 1838. 

* This \b James Prinsep's yersion. Prof. Wilson has : " The 
putting to death of animals is to be entirely discontinued." — 
jr.R.A.S. xiL 164. The Ceylon Bnddhists, who so early took to 
reUo worship, and superseded the old Sanga or " Assembly " by 
their own dominant Hierarchy, still retain, as the first of the 
ten precepts, " Abstinence from destroying life."— J.R. A.S. 
yii. M.8. p. 8: See also Prinsep's Essays, i. 16. 



' J.R.A.S. xii. 249., and xrii. 367. See also my edition of 
Prinsep's Essays, ii. 36. 

* J.R.A.S. xii. p. 163. » J.II.A.S. xx. p. 221. 

* Essays on Indian Aittiquities of the late James Prinsep, 
F.R.S. John Murray, London, 1868. 

^ Prinsep's Essays, ii. p. 144. See also my later article in the 
Numismatic Chronicle, on ** The Bactrian Alphabet," December, 
1863, p. 226. 
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And tliis opens out the larger inquiry, as to how far P&nini, with this alphabet alone at his 
command, could have pretended to fix and define the laws of Sanskrit sandhi out of a scheme 
of letters ayowedly deficient, even in its most advanced stage, of a full series of discriminative 
long and short vowels, and inherently opposed to every mechanical facility of combination of 
consonants.^ 

If the great grammarian *^ rejoiced in the economizing of half a short vowel," ^ he must have 
been sorely tried if restricted to the employment of an alaphabet which was incapable of giving 
expression to anything but a simple t, Uy e, o,^ though it had acquired the faculty of defining a long 
<f, by the addition of a dot outside the recognized configuration of that vowel. 

As he himself refers vaguely to Tavandni'Kpi, we must conclude that he did not habitually use 
this style of writing, but wisely took advantage of the more perfect alphabet of the continent at 
large, still uneradicated at Taxila, with its complete system of long and short vowels, and the 
unlimited though only partially developed power of conjunction of consonants, above or below the 
line of writing, without the loss of a definitive fragment of either letter. How much this exotic 
Fhoenico- Aryan alphabet owed to its Indian domestication may be seen in the contrast presented 
between the simple letters of Asoka's Eapurdigiri edict, dating about 250 B.O., and the advanced 
development of compound consonants in this officially patronized character, exhibited in the Taxila 
copper-plate inscription of the King Moa, who may roughly be said to date some two centuries 
/later. However, official recognition and centuries of use in public documents could not save this 
most inconvenient and unsuitable alphabet from extinction before the superior merits of the Indian 
F&li ; and though it lingered in its ancient home on the E&bul river, as the chosen character 
of the Buddhist faith in those parts/ all trace of it is speedily lost ; so that when the Sassanian 
influence first penetrated into Afgh&nist&n, we find the square letters of the Devan&gari alphabet 
in full acceptance, a position freely extended to them in their conjoint employment with the Pehlvi 
of Persia* and the as yet undeciphered type of Scythic,* while their final triumph is marked 
by their exclusive adoption by the Brahmanical dynasty of Syala and Samantfi Deva.'' 



' *' The olMerrationfl I am going to make may tend to show 
that there ia much more eyidence in P&^ini than this solitary 
word {lipikara) for the asaumption that he was not merely con- 
yersant with writing, hnt that his grammar conld not even have 
been compoted aa it ia now, without the application to it of 
written letters and signs." — Goldstiicker, Preface to the M&nava- 
Kalpa-SQtra, p. 17. London, 1861. '* P&^ini's object is to 
record such phenomena of the language as are of interest from 
a grammatical point of view. Sometimes the words which 
belong to his proyinoe will be at the same time also of historical 
and antiquarian interest ; but it does not follow at all, that 
becaoae a word of the latter category is omitted in his rules, it 
ia absent from the language also.*'— p. 18. 

' " The matter thus to be inculcated must haye been written 
in such a manner that an author rejoiceth in the economizing of 
half a short yowel as much as in the birth of a son." — p. 25. 

" When Pfrfini speaks of two vorfjuir, y/, i,e, of a varijui y and 
a var^ i, we must conclude that varna did not apply to the 



spoken sound, but to the written sign, since the yalue of y with- 
out a yowel would be unpronounceable." ..." Var^ is used by 
E&ty&yana and Patanjali in the same manner as in P&^ini's 
Satra, which speaks of the van^ y, yiz. of unutterable eoneonatUal 
tounthf which therefore must haye been written signs."— p. 39. 
See also pp. 60, 62, 63, 67, 69, etc. 

> All these medial yowel signs were either imitated or in- 
directly derived from the system of definition already in use in 
the Idf alphabet.— Prinsep's Essays, ii. pp. 146, 160. 

^ Masson's Discoveries in the Topes, etc., Ariana Antiqua, 
pp. 66, 84, 111, 114, 118, pi. iii. fig. 11. 

» Prinsep*s Essays, ii. p. 107; J.B.A.S. xiL p. 342. 

* J.R.A.S. xii. p. 332. 

"f J.R.A.S. ix. p. 177; Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 299, pi. xxv. 
Pathftn Kings of Dehli, p. 67. Beinaud, ♦* Fragments Arabes," 
quoting Al-Birdni. Journal Asiatique, September, 1844, p. 296. 
See also the same writer,. M^moire anr I'lnde. Paris, 1849, 
p. 210. 



CHAPTER ni. 

COINS, PROPER, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM BULLION. 

The growth and development of the normal Indian weights into square pieces of metal, which 
constituted alike measures of weight and measures of yalue, mark the fons et origo from which 
numismatists must trace the parallel progress of the art of coining in coincidence with the maturing 
civilization of the nation at large. Any attempt at a comprehensive treatment of the subject would 
be futile, if the data depended solely upon legendary testimony — Tiir&nian or Aryan, Buddhist or 
Brahmanical; but, fortimately, the sequence of tentative and periodic mechanical adaptations 
coincides in a remarkable degree with the sifted evidence contributed by either race or by the 
advocates of either creed : so that it may be possible to reconstruct from the materials available a 
satisfactory sketch of the progressive stages of technic skill and the home demands upon the craft, 
till we reach, at last, the complete ideal of a money coinage. 

It would be obvious to the most casual inquirer, perusing the precepts and enactments 
embodied in the Statutes of Mann, that there must have existed some recognized and conventional 
means of meeting the ordinary wants of commerce and exchange, incident to the state of society 
therein tjrpified, such as would involve immediate liquidation or ready means of payment in some 
tangible form. The scale of fines, the subdivisions of the assessments of tolls, the elaboration of 
the rates of interest,^ and even the mere buyings and sellings adverted to, so far in advance of any 
remnant of the usage of barter, would necessitate the employment of coined money, or some 
introductory or precursive scheme of equable divisions of metal, authoritatively or otherwise 
current by tate^^ and emancipated from the necessity of weighing and testing each unit as it 
passed firom hand to hand. We need not attempt to settle the correct theoretical definition 
of coined money, or what amoimt of mechanical contrivance is required to constitute a coin 
proper.^ It is sufficient to say that we can produce flat pieces of metal, some round, some 



> Mann, Tiii. 140 : " A lender of money may take in addition to 
his capital . . . ^ part of 100, or 1^ by the month." 142 : << He 
may Ihus take in proportion to the risk in the direct order of the 
olassee, two in the hundred from a priest, three from a eoldier, 
four from a merchant, and five from a meehanie, . . . but nerer 
more, as interest by the month." See also viii. 152, " nsnry," 
and xi. 62. " The tax on gaine on money*' is also specified 

at fo (^- 120). 

* One example may suffice. '' The toll at a ferry is one pana 
for an empty cart ; half a pana for a man with a load ; a quarter 
for a beast used in agriculture, or for a woman ; and an eighth 
for an unloaded man." — Manu, yiiL 404. 

s I annex a note from Marco Polo showing how late a limilsr 



system of substitutes for coins continued in force in certain parts 
of Asia. " The money matters of the people are conducted in 
this way. They have gold in rods, which they weigh, and they 
reckon its value by its weight in eaggi, but they have no coined 
money. Their small change is made in this way. They have 
salt which they boil and set in a mould, and every piece from 
the mould weighs half a pound. Now eighty moulds of this salt 
are worth one eaggio of fine gold." Col. Tule adds a note on 
the authority of M. Francis Gamier, that at "Seumao and 
Pouheul \^B8mok and Puer"] silver weighed and cut in small 
pieces is in our day tending to drive out the custom" of the 
use of salt as money. — Colonel Tule's Marco Polo, vol. ii. 
pp. 85, 37. 
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square or oblong, adjusted with considerable accuracy to a fixed weight, and usually of uniform 
metallic purity, verified and stamped anew with distinctive symbols by succeeding generations, 
— ^which clearly constituted an effective currency long before the ultimate date of the engross- 
ment of the Institutes of Manu. The silver pieces of this class, the purdnas of the Law-books, are 
. found in unusual numbers, and over almost the entire Iraigth and breadth of Hindust&n, — starting 
fix)m the banks of the sacred Sarasvati — ^to a crypt formed by nature, eighteen feet below the 
soil which now covers the inhumed city of ancient Behat^ — down the course of the Ganges to 
the sea, encircling the eastern and western coasts, and taking refuge even in the '^Eistvaens" 
of the extinct races of the Dakhin.' That the silver coins should have been preserved to the present 
time, in larger numbers than their more perishable and less esteemed copper equivalents, was to be 
anticipated, especially considering the greater wear and tear and easy reconversion of the latter into 
either new dynastic mintages or their proverbial absorption by all classes for the construction of 
domestic utensils.' But with all this, the relative proportions of each, which reward modem 
collectors,^ would seem to indicate that of the joint currencies, the silver issues must have already 
constituted a predominant feature in the circulating media of the day; and this evidence is by 
no means unimportant, as showing that whQe the standard of value was essentiaUy copper^ the 
interchangeable rates of the two metals must have been conventionally recognized while these 
imperfect currencies were in the course of formation and reception into the commerce of the 
country. 

The tenor of the entire text of Manu conclusively demonstrates that the primitive standard or 
stipia auctoritM^ of the currencies of the Indians, like that of the Romans and those independent 
originators of their own proper civilization, the Egyptians, was based upon copper, a lower metal, 
which, however it may revolt the golden predilections of modem times, was clearly in so far 
preferable in the early conception of interchangeable metallic equivalents, that it constituted the 
most widely distributed and diffused representative of value, brought home to the simplest man's 
comprehension, and obviously in its very spread remained the least liable to sudden fluctuation from 
external causes, such as would more readily affect the comparatively limited available amounts of 
either of the higher metals. Hence, in remote ages, under an imperfect philosophy of exchange, copper 
may be said to have been the safest and most equable basis for the determination of aU relative 

1 JoQin. As. Soc. Bengal, iii. p. 44 ; Prinsep's Sssays, i. p. 73. Coimbatore, thus identifying the employment of this kind of 

For range of localities, see also A. Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, money with the aboriginal race whose places of sepnltnre are 

p. 364. scattered oyer every part of Southern India." 

' Caldwell, Dr&vidian Grammar, p. 526 : ** It is a remarkable * Tavemier, spealdng of the coins of the neighbonring kingdom 

circumstance that no class of Hind6s know anything of the race of Persia (in a.d. 1664), after mentioning the seigniorage of 7^ 

to which these Druidical remains belonged, and that neither in per cent, on the silver money, adds, *' but upon copper money 

Sanskrit literature nor in that of the Dr&yidian languages is not above J or 1 per cent, at most. Whence it comes to pass that 

there any tradition on the subject. The Tamil people generally when a workman has need of copper, rather than lose time in 

call the cairns by the name of pdndtt^kuji; Kufi means a pit going to buy it, he will melt down his eaahbekea,*' — p. 61. 

or grave, and >c{n^ denotes imything connected with theP&i^^us, * Col. Stacey's collection contributes 373 silver coins of this 

to whom all over India ancient mysterious structures are attri- class to 30 copper pieces (Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, xxvii. p. 266, 

buted." Walter EUiot, Madras Journal lit. and Science, 1868, 1868). The British Museum cabinets show 227 silver against 

p. 227 : " A large hoard of these coins was discovered in Sept. 2 copper punch coins. Of the former 67 are round, the rest are 

1807, at the opening of one of the ancient tombs, known by the square, oblong, or irregularly shaped, 

name of pdn^u^kiUit, near the village of Chavadi paleiyam, in * Plinjy zzziv* c. 1. 
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valttes ; and so well did it seemingly fulfil its mission in India,^ that as civilization ady&nced with 
no laggard pace^ and foreign conquest brought repeated changes of dominant power, and whatever 
of superior worldly experience may have accompanied the intrusive dynasties, the copper standard 
continued so much of a fixed institution in the land, that we find it welcomed to the empty treasuries 
Timtir left behind him,' elaborated and adjusted in the reformed currencies of Shir Sh4h,' and 
accepted by Akbar (a.d. 1556-1605) as the universal arbiter of all fiscal and mercantile transactions, 
so that the State demands of his magnificent empire had to be defined in the alarmingly long sum of 
6,62,97,55,246 ddms^^ a copper coin of the weight of 323*56 grains, of which 40 were reckoned to 
the new rupee. With the accumulated increase of wealth, the cumbrous volume of the copper 
coinage made an opening for the silver rupee^ which established itself permanently in its place, 
and as time went on gold mohurs had an exceptional and temporary acceptance ; but, like the 
rupees of Akbar, they were always left to find their own level in the market, as certain inex- 
perienced servants of the East India Company discovered, to their astonishment, to be the still 
ruling idea of the conmiunity at large, when they prematurely declared gold a legal tender 
in 1766.» 

I defer for the moment the description of the most ancient specimens of the domino coins, in 
order to complete as far as possible ab intra their true position in the general sequence of Indian 
inventions. A very important test in this respect of the antiquity of these sections of metal is 
contributed by the subsequent efforts of the natives of Hindust&n to introduce improvements in the 
technic manufacture of coins, while still retaining the general typical devices, which advance from 
the crude punch impression into full-relief dies of various degrees of pretension and execution. 
The first stage of progress may be detected in the continued use of the primitive punch as modified 
by the enlarged surface of the die, which is made to cover some two-thirds of the oblong piece, 
whose lower face, however, still remains blank. The next advance may be traced in the adaptation 
of the anvil to the first crude idea of a reverse, in a sunk-die or catch of small dimensions cut into 
the anvil itself; which invention may be followed in its various stages of elaboration, from the 
rough intaglio, which served to fix the planchet, up to the complete superficial reverse of later 
examples. A parallel series, of independent growth, essayed to effect the fixation of the metal to be 
impressed, by giving a cup-like form to the reverse die, which was gradually advanced from its 



1 « In Oerhwftl, copper, in weight, would appear to have been 
once the principal medium of exchange. This drcnmstance no 
doubt arose from that metal forming the staple commodity of the 
country. In adherence to old usages, the Zamind&rs of Qerhw&l, 
eren now (1827 A.D.),in many of their contracts, stipulate a part 
of the price in p, given weight of copper.'*— G. W. Trail, fieport 
on Kumaon, As. Ees. xri. p. 191. 

s Path&n Kings of Dehli, p. 369. 

s Ibid. p. 404. 

^ The payments in kind, in the proYince of Kashmir, were all 
reduced into equiralents in ddnu, and the single exception to the 
oopper estimate occurs in the Trans-Indus §arkdr of Kandah6r, 
where the taxes were collected in Persian gold ti^mdm and dindr^ 
(Gladwin's Ain-i-Akbaxi, ii. pp. 3, 107, 110. See also i. pp. 2. 



3, 4, 35, 37, 39). I do not lose sight of the fact of the long- 
continued use of an intermediate mixed silver and copper currency, 
which filled in the divisions between and co-existed with higher 
and lower coinage of unalloyed metals (Num. Chron. xv. pp. 153, 
163 ; Prinsep's Essays, Useful Tables, p. 71). Ddma, like the 
old kdrsha^ were also recognized and used as weights (see Aln-i- 
Akbari, i. p. 307). 

' Sir James Steuart, The Principles of Money, etc., in Bengal, 
p. 26 (Calcutta, 1772). This episode is instructive; and as the 
Government and its agents have passed away from the scene, we 
may quote without offence the just comments of an outspoken 
man, who concludes his remarks with " at last the gold currency 
fell altogether to many per cent, below its intrinsic value, accord- 
ing to the saying, Dum vitaat stolti vitia in contraria current." 
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unadorned convexity to all the honours of a device equal in spread and finish to the leading obverse.^ 
Another mechanical means — specially favoured by the aptitude of the home workmen in that 
direction — consisted in the casting of coins. We can only follow the general progress of this 
art by the merits of the devices employed, which gradually improve in treatment and finish. 
The multitude and variety of this class of money extant would seem to point to mintages of more 
or less authority extending over a considerable period, and ^owing their origination to independent 
localities. So that under either the one aspect or the other these mechanical epochs must be taken 
to represent a large measure of time when initiated among a people so ever unwilling to move out 
of old grooves, and so notoriously prone ''stare super vias antiquas.'' All these advances, it is 
clear, must have been effected before the advent of the Greeks; for had the Indians waited till the 
Macedonians came to teach them, they would have spared themselves all these manifest efforts of 
invention, and humbly have essayed to copy the perfect coins of Alexander now ready to their 
hands, and would probably have succeeded in achieving about as curious an imitation of Greek 
art as the modem fabricators of Bawal Pindi reproduce from Bactrian originals, to tempt imwary 
collectors of Indian antiquities.' 

But the most practical and conclusive argument I can offer to satisfy numismatists of the 
interval that must have elapsed between the original date of issue of these punch coins and the 
intrusion of the Greeks, is the discovery of associated specimens of the local and exotic currencies, 
the former of which had been ''much worn*' in the ordinary traffic of the country, while the 
Greek pieces were, so to say, new from the mint.* 

So many questions connected with, the earliest form of Indian money have been incidentally 
adverted to in the examination of the weights upo^ which it was based, and from whose very, 
elements as divisional sections of metal all Indian coinages took their origin, that but little remains 



1 The Indo-Scythians and Saasaniaiifl, thoagh in fall pofises- 
rion of all the more adyanced methods of coining, still continued 
to use this shape. 

* As I had occasion to refer to this question some years ago, 
I cannot do better than reproduce the conclusions then arrived at 
on a general review of the subject. *' The not very discriminating 
demand by Europeans for Bactrian coins has, for long time past, 
stimulated the native goldsmiths and other cunning craftsmen of 
the Panj&b to fabricate copies of the ancient Greek originals; 
this is usually effected with considerable skill by a casting (rf 
silver, more or less debased, in ordinary clay moulds, produced 
from direct impressions of the medal to be imitated. So that the 
intentionid forgery simply constitutes, for those who would use it 
as an aid to history, a very close reproduction of a genuine model. 
The most frequent practice is to cast in silver, and on rare occa- 
sions in gold, counterparts of the true copper coins ; as the more 
precious metal is more suitable for the purpose, and when turned 
out meets with a readier sale, at prices far higher in proportion 
than specimens of the lower currency. This prevailing usage 
does not, however, debar ^efac'tim^le reproduction of the more 
rare silver coins in that metal. Indeed, within my own limited 
experience, I have had occasion to examine a collection made by 
an Officer of H.M.S. 10th Foot at Pesh&war, in which I discovered 
an absolute handful of silver casts, of various degrees of merit, all 



taken from one exquisite original of Agathodes's Panther type of 
money, which had, itself, without the purchaser's suspicion of itis 
comparative value, found its way into a re-association with its own 
family. But while pleading for the utility of b<m&-fide casts, 
which in some cases almost approach the accuracy of electrotypes, 
I must add, for the credit of Bactrian numismatics, that no col- 
lector of ordinary acuteness need fear to be deceived by modem 
forgeries properly so called, that is, where dies have been cut for 
the purpose of producing new coins. Here Oriental aptitude is 
altogether at fault, the Eastern eye of the present day is unable 
to realize equally as the hand is incapable of conveying a sem- 
blance of Greek art."— J.R.A.S. xx. 123. 

In addition to this, I may refer the reader to the curious 
revelations on the constitution of a School of Art, established for 
the deception of European purchasers, at R&wal Pindi, con- 
tributed to the J.A.S. Bengal, in 1856, by Col. T. Bush. See 
also a paper by Gen. Cunningham, ** On Counterfeit Bactrian 
Coins," J.A.S.B. ix. p. 393. 

' The discovery by Mr. E. C. Bayley, in 1863, " of a number 
of silver coins in the Kangra district, comprising specimens of 
Antimachus II., Philoxenes, Lysias, Antialkidas, and Kenander, 
together with a few punch-marked pieces, the last being mueh 
t0om, whilst all the Greek coins were comparatively freth"'^ 
Gen. Cunningham, Num. Chron. 1873, p. 209. 
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to be said in regard to the introductory phase of local numismatic art, beyond an explanation of 
the technical details, and a casual review of the symbols impressed upon these normal measures 
of value. The contrast, however, between the mechanical adaptations of the East and West may 
properly claim a momentary notice, with the view of testing the validity of the assumption I have 
consistently maintained respecting the complete independence of the invention of a metallic 
circulating medium by the people of Hindust&n.^ 

Many years ago the late Mr. Burgon' correctly traced, from the then comparatively limited 
data, the germ and initial development' of the art of coining money in Western Asia, describing 
the process as emanating from the Eastern custom of attaching seals as the pledge of the owner's 
faith in any given object. This theory satisfactorily predicated the exact order of the derivative 
fabrication of coins, which may now, with more confidence, be deduced from the largely-increased 
knowledge of the artisan's craft and mechanical aptitude of the ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
the relics of which the researches of Layard, Loftus, and Botta have recovered in so near an 
approach to their primal integrity. The universal employment of clay for almost every purpose 
of life, — including official and private writings, with the connecting seals that secured even leather 
or parchment documents, — ^in which gods were fashioned,' of which houses were built and coffins^ 
constructed, naturally led up to marked improvements in the processes of stamping and impressing 
the soft substance nature so readily hardened into durability, and to which fire secured so much of 
indestructibility. If moist clay was so amenable to treatment, and so suitable for the purpose of 
receiving the signets of the people at large, that it *' turned as clay to the seal," we need scarcely 
be unprepared to find yielding metals speedily subjected to a similar process ; for the transition 
from the superficially-cut stone seal to the sunk die of highly-tempered metal which produced the 
Darics, would demand but a single ^tep in the development of mechanical appliances. In effect, 
ihe first mint stamps were nothing more than authoritative seals, the attestation-mark being 
confined to one side of the lump of silver or gold, the lower surface bearing traces only of the 
simple contrivance necessary to fix the crude coin. In opposition to this almost natural course of 
invention, India, on the other hand, though possessed of, and employing clay for obvious needs,^ 
had little cause to use it as a vehicle of record or as the ordinary medium of seal attestations ; if 
the later practice may be held to furnish any evidence of the past, her people must be supposed 
to have written upon birch bark,^ or other equally suitable natural substances so common in the 



^ Priiuep's EanjB (London, 1868), toI. i. p. 217 ; Num. 
Ohron. n.s. (1863) vol. iii. note, p. 226. 

> NnnuBmatio Jonmal, 1837» toI. i. p. 118. 

> See the clay statae of Venus, Layaid's Nineyeli, p. 477. 
" They first made theee efllgies in earthenwaie, but aftenrards, 
according to their different arts, they sculptured them in stone, 
and cast them in silyer and gold."— Epiphuiius, Cory, p. 66. 

* Mr. J. E. Taylor, Joum. Roy. As. Soc., xr. p. 414 ; Loftus, 
GhaldsBa, p. 204. 

* Wilson, Rig. Veda, toI. iii. p. xiv. Airian, lib. t. cap. 
zziT., and lib. yiii. cap. z. ; Hiouen-Thsang, MSmoires, vol. i. 
p. 833, etc. 



' Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, ii. p. 337. The primitiTe Persians 
of the north-east also wrote upon birch bark. Hanua Isfahfrni, 
under the events of a.h. 360 (a.d. 961), adverts to the discovery 
at Jai (Isfahfrn) of the rituals of the Magi, all of which were 
written, in the most ancient Persian language, on birch bark. 
See also Q. Curtius, viii. 9, i 15; Reinaud, M§m. sur I'lnde, 
p. 305 ; Ariana Antiqua, pp. 60, 84 ; Prinsep's Essays, ii. p. 46. 
Tbere are roUs of birch bark in the India Office Library stiU 
folded as they were found, and probably as legible as when they 
were first taken from the Topes in Afgh&nist&n by Masson in 
1837. 
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south, from very remote ages/ wliile for their seals' they may perchance have employed the 
indigenous lae, if not the direct impression in ink, though they recognized the use of burnt clay 
for the sigiUary invocations they wished to perpetuate before the altars of their gods.' 

The practical advance in India from ever-recurring weighings towards fixed metallic currencies 
was probably due to the introductory adoption of lengths of uniformly-shaped bars of silver 
(Plate I. Figs. 1, 2, 3), which, when weight and value gradually came to require more formal 
certificates, were adapted designedly to the new purpose by change of form and a flattening and 
expansion of surface, in order to receive and retain visibly the authoritative countermarks. One 
part of the system was so far, by hazard, in accord with the custom of the West, that the upper 
face alone was impressed with the authenticating stamps, though the guiding motive was probably 
different, and the object sought may well have been the desirable facility of reference to the serial 
order of the obverse markings — each successive repetition of which constitute a testimony to the 
equity of past ages. 

The lower face of these domino-Kke pieces is ordinarily indented with a single minor punch, 
occupying as a rule nearly the middle of the reverse. These dies, though of lesser size, follow the 
usual symbolical representations in vogue upon the superior face. There are scarcely sufficient 
indications to show if the dies in question constituted a projected portion of the anvil ; but I 
should infer to the contrary : nor does the isolation of these symbols, in the first instance, prevent 
repetitions of small reverse punch-marks over or around their central position ; in some cases, 
though these form the exceptions, the clear field of the reverse is ultimately devoted to the recep- 
tion of the obverse or larger devices, which anomaly recurs, of necessity, to a greater extent with 
those pieces which have continued long in circulation, and more especially is this found to be the 
case among the residue of this description of currency in Central India and the Peninsula, where 
ancient customs so firmly resisted the encroachments of foreign or extra-provincial civilization.^ 



^ Arrian, yiii. 7; La Yie de Hiouen-TbBang, Paris, 1853, 
p. 168 ; Afn-i-Akbari, ii. p. 15. 

* At a meeting of the Bombay Branch B.A.S., on 11th 
April, 1872, " a report was read by Dr. Bhau Daji on thirty 
Hindd punch coins and a gold ring, fonnd in the village of 
Shinhi,near KolapCur." Dr. Daji remarks : " The thirty coins vary 
from 45 to 53 grains in weight ; the symbols punched (on their 
surfaces) clearly relate to Buddhism. The gold ring, which was 
found in the same pot, has the name of the owner [Nadibhofftua 
or Nandibhagaaa) engraved on it, and the character of the 
alphabet enables me to pronoxmoe it 2100 years old, •'.«. nearly 
of the age of A^oka. The ring is octagonal on the outside 
surface, each side of the octagon forming an oval seal. The 
weight is 274 grains, diameter nine-tenths of an inch. On the 
surface of the oval seak the following figures are engraved: 
1. The inscription ; 2. A lion ; 3. Two human standing figures ; 
4. An elephant ; 5. A ficus tree with a railing round the trunk ; 
6. A hone ; 7. Two fishes ; 8. A deer." 

3 These ehaityas or miniature clay temples of the Buddhists 
inclosed a stamped seal bearing the recognized formula Te 
JDharmd h$tUj etc. ; both the seal and its protective casing wero 
made durable by a ropetition of the firing. See J.A.S. Bengal, 
iv. p. 132, xxiii. p. 474 ; J.R.A.S. xvi. p. 37 ; Ariana Antiqua,p. 51 . 
These devotional offerings may be supposed to have been kept 



ready-made at the various shrines, for sale to the pilgrims, who 
deposited them before the statue of Buddha, leaving them as 
permanent meehanieal prayers to aid the salvation of the devotee, 
— as in the same Faith, the water-wheel of the Tibetan village 
turned, in its course, the written prayers of the community at 
large. 

* I had long been under the impression that the royal pre- 
rogative of coining money was less understood and less jealously 
guarded in the Southern peninsula than in the Northern pro- 
vinces of Hind(!ist&n. In my late work on the Path&n Kings of 
Dehli (p. 344), I was able to show, from a neglected passage in 
Ferishtah, that in a.d. 1357 — 1374 goldsmiths and dealers in 
bullion wero authorized, by prescriptive right, to fabricate money 
at will on their own accoxmt, without being subjected to any 
check or control on the part of the ruling power. This 
supposition is further confirmed by recently provailing custom. 
** There aro mints at almost all the principal towns in Central 
India. . . . The right of coining is vested in no particular body 
or individuals ; any banker or merohant sufficiently conversant 
in the business has meroly to make application to Oovemment, 
presenting at the same time a trifling acknowledgment, engaging 
to produce coin of the regulated standard, and pay the proper 
fees on its being assayed and permitted to pass current." — Sir 
J. Malcolm, Central India, 1832, ii. p. 80. 

8 
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As far as the typical designs in themselves, when oompared with later Indian symbolical 
adaptations, are concerned, they would seem to refer to no particular religious or secular diyision, 
but, embodying primitive ideas, with but little advanced artistic power of representation, to have 
been produced or adopted, from time to time, as regal or possibly metropolitan authorities demanded 
distinctive devices. It would be useless, at this stage of the inquiry, to attempt to decide whether 
these discriminating re-attestations appertain primarily to succeeding dynasties, progressive genera- 
tions of men, or whether they were merely the equitable revisions of contemporary jurisdictions. 
Though more probably, as a general rule, the simple fixed weights of metal circulated from one end 
of the country to the other, in virtue of previous marks, only arrested in their course when seeming 
wear or dubious colour called for fresh warrantry : or incidentally, when new conquerors came on 
the scene and gratuitously added their hereditary symbols. The devices, in the open sense, are all 
domestic or emblematic within the mundane range of simple people — the highest flight heaven- 
wards is the figure of the sun, but its orb is associated with no other symptom of planetary 
influences, and no single purely Yedic conception. So also, amid the numerous symbols or esoteric 
monograms that have been claimed as specially Buddhist,^ there is not one that is absolutely and 
conclusively an origination of, or emanation from, that creed. The Chaitya or tumulus other 
Scythians practically sanctified in advance of them ; the Bod Ai- Tree was no more essentially 
Buddhist than the Assyrian Sacred Tree,' the Hebrew Grove,' or the popularly venerated trees of 
India at large.^ That eminently Buddhist symbol, the Swastika (Nos. 2, 9, of line 17) is now found 
to have had a wide acceptance in Europe, as well as in Asia, and so little reverence had it attained 
in India at this early period, that P4nini describes it as '^ a mark for cattle.^' ^ 

Equally on the other part Vedic advocates will now scarcely claim the figure of the objection- 
able Dog,* or seek to appropriate to Aryan Brahmanism ploughs, harrows or serpents. The first 
of these, the dog, formed a very favourite and wide-spread device among the early punch-dies, but 
at this time he seems to have been merely *^ the friend of man," though we may recognize the fact 
that as he was honoured as a god in Egypt and elsewhere, held a place in the Zodiac, and was 



^ Sykes, J.R.A.S. t. 451 ; Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, 361, 
plates xxxi. xxxii. B. H. Hodgson, J.B.A.S. xyiii. 393. 

> Oosse's Assyria, 94 ; Bawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, ii. 235. 

> Smith*s Dictionary of the Bible, article " Grove,'*— doubts 
are raised regarding the correctness of the translation of the 
word Athirah as a grove. See also note in Oesenins, aub voce 
Aihirah, Pliny says, '* Trees formed the first temples of the 
gods," xii. 2. See also Inscription of Nabonidus, " Lord of 
the temple of the great Asoca tree." Fox Talbot adds the 
remark : " This reminds one of the holy nu tree (or sycamore) 
of Egypt." — Joum. R. A. 8. xix. p. 195. 

* ** Deos putant, quicquid colere coeperunt, arbores maxime, 
quas violare capital est." — Q. Curtius, viii. ix. 34. Wilson, 
Megha Ddta, ver. 157 — 

<* Then shall the ancient Tree, whose branches wear 
The marks of Tillage reverence and care." 
Ward's Hindus, iii. 204. So also Tuiati, — Oeymum sanctum, 
or Sacred Basil. Ward gives a Hst of no less than seven Sacred 
Trees in addition io the Tuiasi, Dr. W. W. Hunter, " Rural 
Bengal," pp. 181, 183, says : *' Adjoining the Santal village is a 



grove of their national tree (the S&l), which they believe to be the 
favourite resort of all the family gods of the little community." 

^ '* That Pfi^ini, as Patanjali tells us, and K&ty&yana gives 
us to understand, used letters in his adhik&ra rules for the nota- 
ti6n of numeral values, does not follow, we must admit, from 
his own words in the quoted S6tra (i. 3, 11) ; but there is a rule 
of his (vi. 3, 115), in which he informs us that the owners of 
cattle were, at his time, in the habit of marking tlieir beasts on 
the ears, in order to make them recognizable. Such signs, he 
says, irere, for instance, a swastika, a ladle, a pearl, etc. ; yet 
he mentions besides, eiffht and Jtve,** — GoldstUcker's P&^ini, 
p. 59. It is stated in the Mah&bh&rata that "every three 
years it was the custom for the Kauravas to go out into the 
pastures and mark all the calves, and to renew the marks on the 
cows." — Wheeler, Kah&bh. p. 194. So also Airian, Indica, 
cap. V. : " The club of Hercules marked the oxen of the Sibffi." 
A symbol which was perpetuated on the Greek coins of Me- 
nander. — Prinsep's Essays, ii. 195 ; Ariana Antiqua, iv. 10. 

• Manu, iii. 92, iv. 208, x. 51, 91, 106, etc. Max MiiUer, 
Science of Language, ii. p. 481. 
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embodied in statues and bas-reliefs on the Euphrates, he might well have received consecration in 
India, especially after Yudhishthira h&d claimed and was permitted to take his canine companion 
to Indra'B heaven/ and when modem Brahmans are found to assist at the rites of Bhairon&th's 
temple at Benares, where his "dog, too, is holy."* The playful puppy on the coins, however, 
does not seem to have attained divine honours, though his more solid successor or near type of the 
Indian Dog presented to Alexander, met with on subsequent mintages,^ seems to guard one of the 
mystic sjrmbols of the kind figured at the commencement of line 16 of the accompanying Plate. 
In brief, these primitive punch-dies appear to have been the produce of purely home fancies and 
loc^ thought, until we reach incomprehensible devices, composed of lines, angles, and circles, which, 
clearly depart from Nature's forms ; and while we put these aside as exceptional composite designs, 
we may accept unhesitatingly as of foreign origin the panther of Bacchus with his vine (line 6), 
eng^ved in a style of latent Greek art, which overlays the mixed impressions of earlier date and 
provincial imagery, and appears only towards the end of the career of the punch-marked coins, in 
their north-western spread, before they were finally absorbed in that quarter by the nearly full- 
surface die-struck money with devices of an elephant, the symbol of Indian conquest, and the 
avowed Dionysiac panther;^ which class in turn merge naturally into the similar though advanced 
art fabrics of the mints of Agathocles and Pantaleon, of square or oblong form,^ a shape the Gh^eks 
had not previously made use of, but which, when once adopted, they retained without scruple, 
whatever their early prejudices might have been — ^possibly out of respect for local associations, 
a motive which weighed sufficiently with their successors and other Bactrian Hellenes to induce 
them to perpetuate the square indifferently with the circular coins.^ The exceptional, or in this 



> Mahibh&rata, Wilaon's Works, iii. p. 287 :— 

"... admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company." — Pope. 
Mnir, Sanskrit Texts; Talboys Wheeler, i. p. 464. 

> Sherring, " The Sacred City of the Hindus," p. 63. 

> Prinsep's Essays, pi. xx. pp. 34, 36. J.A.S.B., It. pi. 34, 
figs. 20, 21 ; pi. 36, figs. 34-36. 

* These coins are still mere compromises, being formed from 
an obrerse punch, bearing the device of a Panther with a free 
Sieattika and the Chaitpa, with a full snrface reverse of the 
Elephant and the Chaitya repeated. Ariana Antiqna, pi. xy. 
figs. 26, 27 ; Prinsep's Essays, i. pi. xx. figs. 60, 61, page 220 ; 
Cunningham's pi. i. etc. 

While upon this subject, I may notice the discovery of the 
name of Agathocles in Bactrian^ characters on a coin of some- 
what similar fabric, but the oblong square is rounded off on one 
comer so as to form almost an irregular triangle. His name, it 
will be remembered, has hitherto only been found in the Indian- 
P&li transcript of the Oreek (Num. Chron. n.s. vol. iv. p. 196). 
The piece in question has, on the obverse, a Chaitya^ with a 
seven-pointed star, and the name Akathukrayiua, The reverse 
bean the conventional sacred tree, with tiie title Maharoja 
strangely distorted into Sitrajasa^me or H$yraga9a^, Gen. 
Cunningham interprets this legend as H%d*Qa §am$, "lord of 
the Indians"?— Num. Chron. viii. (1868), p. 282. 

^ Ariana Antiqua, pi. vi. figs. 7, 8, 9, 11 ; Prinsep's Essays, 
pi. xxviii. 8, 9; vol. ii. pp. 179, 180; Joum. des Sav. 1836, 
pi. i. fig. i. 



* To show how essentially the square form of piece constituted 
the traditional currency of the land, I may quote the account of 
the bas-relief of the purchase of Prince Jeta*s field at the newly 
discovered Tope at Barahat, the date of which may safely be 
placed in the 2nd or 3rd century b.c. 

"But by far the most interesting of all Mr. Beglar's dis- 
coveries is a bas-relief representing the famous Jetavana mona- 
stery at Sr&vasti. The scene is labelled Jetavana Anddkapediko 
dati koti aanthatena ketd, which I take to mean that ' An&tha- 
pedika buys (ketd) the Jetavana for certain kotis of money.' To 
the left there is a building labelled KoMmbihUi^ a name which 
has already appeared in my Sr&vasti inscription. A second 
building near the top is labelled Oadhakuti or Oandhakuti, In 
the foreground there is a cart which has just been unladen, with 
the pole and yoke tilted upwards, and the bullocks at one side. 
The story of the purchase of Prince Jeta's g^arden by An&tha- 
pindika for eighteen kotis of masurans is told in Hardy's Manual 
of Buddhism. According to the legend. Prince Jeta, not wish- 
ing to sell the garden, said that he would not part with it for 
a less sum than would pave the whole area when the pieces of 
money {maturam) were laid out touching each other. This offer 
was at once accepted by An&thapindika, and accordingly the 
courtyard is represented covered with ornamented squares, which 
touch each other like the squares of a chess board, but do not 
break bond as a regular pavement of stones or tiles would do. 
For this reason I take the squares to represent the square pieces 
of old Indian money. Beside the cart there are two figures with 
pieces in their hands. These I suppose to be An&thapindika 
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case indigenous form, found favour in later generations with the Muhammadan conquerors, who 
sanctioned unreservedly square pieces in common with the circular forms, up to the time of Sh4h 
Jah&n (a.d. 1628-58). But though these unshapely bits of metal ran on in free circulation up to 
the advent of the Gh'eeks, this by no means implies that there were not other and more perfect 
currencies matured in India. The use of the time-honoured punch survived in the Peninsula till 
very lately, but no one would infer from this coincidence that there were not more advanced 
methods of coining known in the land. In fact, like other nations of the East, the Hindus have 
xmiformly evinced more regard for intrinsic value than criticism of the shape in which money 
presented itself. 

Many of these ancient symbols, more especially the four-fold Sun (line 17, Plate I.) are found 
established in permanence on the fully-struck coinage of Ujain,^ of a date not far removed from 
the reign of Asoka, who once ruled as sub-king of that city ; the probable period of issue is assumed 
from the forms of the Indian-P&li letters embodying the name of Ujenini, the local rendering 
of the classical Sanskrit Ujjayini, Associated in the same group as regards general devices, 
and identified with the apparently cognate mintages of similar time and locality, there appear 
other symbolical figures, which no predilection or prejudice can claim as exclusively Buddhist ; 
indeed, whatever antagonism and eventual hostility may ultimately have arisen between the leading 
creeds of India, it is clear that at this period, and for long after, the indigenous populations lived 
harmoniously together;* like all things Indian, old notions and pre-existing customs retained too 
strong a hold upon the masses to be easily revolutionized ; and if at times a proselytizing Buddhist 
or an able and ambitious Brahman came to the front,' and achieved even more than provincial 



himself and a friend connting ont the money. In the middle of 
the conrt are two other figures, also with square pieces in their 
hands. These I suppose to he the purchaser's senrantB, who are 
laying down the coins touching each other. To the left are 
several persons of rank looking on, whom I take to he Prince 
Jeta and his friends. The whole scene is very curious; and 
when we remember that the has-relief is as old as the time of 
Asoka. it does not seem too rash to conclude that we have before 
us a rude representation of the buildings of the famous Jetavana 
which were erected by An&thapindika during the lifetime of 
Buddha." — Gen. Cunningham, Beport of As. Soc. Bengal. 

At the Aswamedha Sacrifice of Dhritar&shtra a space of 
** ground was covered with 400 golden bricks; and the sage 
Vy&sa . . and other Rishis seated themselves on the golden 
pavement."— Wheeler, Mah&bh&rata, p. 429. 

1 Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. vii. pi. Ixi. p. 1054. 

• Stevenson, Joum. Bombay Br . R. A. Soc. * ' On the whole, we 
find that Brahmans and Buddhists, in these early days of our era, 
lived in peace with one another, and were both favoured and 
protected by the reigning sovereigns ; and that among the former 
the Sanskrit language was used in writing and the Pr&krit by 
the latter ; the two languages probably holding the same place 
to one another that the Sanskrit and the vernaculars do> at 
present" So also the whole narrative of Hiouen-Thsang's 
travels in India (a.d. 629-646) testifies to a like amiability; and 
Mr. Hall has discovered that King Harsha of Eanauj accepted 
dedications of the works of Buddhist and Brahman with equal 



impartiality. — Sherring, " The Sacred City of the Hindus," 
Preface, xxxi. Hiouen-Thsang, passim, 

' Since the above sentence was published, some years ago, an 
interesting question has been raised as to the missionary influence 
of Brahmanism. Prof t Max Miiller, in his lecture in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, classified the various religions of the earth as mis- 
sionary and non-missionary, including in the former category 
"Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and Christianity," and under 
the latter " Judaism, Brahmanism, and Zoroastrianism." Mr. 
A. C. Lyall, of the Bengal Civil Service, in commenting upon 
these positions {Fortnightly Seviiw, July 1, 1874), remarks : 
" Brahmanism is enormously the most important of the religions 
classified in the lecture as non-missionary ; and it is said to be 
dead. What I have to say is, that to an eye-witness this 
religion is not dead, nor dying, nor dangerously ill ; and, more- 
over, that so far from it being a non-missionary religion in the 
sense of a religion that makes no proselytes, one may safely 
aver that more persons in India become every year Brahmamsts 
than all the converts to all the other religions in India put 
together. .... If by Brahmanism we understand that religion 
of the Hind6s which refers for its orthodoxy to Brahmanic 
scriptures and tradition, .... then this religion still prosely- 
tizes in two very effective modes. The first is the gradual 
Brahmanizing of the aboriginal, non- Aryan, or casteless tribes. 

The second is by the working of the devotees and 

spiritual leaders who found new sects and set up new lights in 
divine matters Its working is further defined as a social 
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renown, the Indian community at large was but little affected by tbe momentary influence ; and 
it is only towards the eighth or ninth century a.d. that, without knowing the causes which led 
to the result or the means by which it was accomplished, we find Brahmanism dominant and 
active in persecution. 

I have now to advert to the symbols embodied in the Plate. I shall notice only those of more 
moment in the text of this necessarily discursive introduction to the coins of India at large. The 
engraving will perhaps be sufficiently explained under the subjoined synopsis. 

A. Heavenly bodies 1 The Sun. 

B. Man, his feet, etc 2 

Animals 3 Elephants. 

„ 4 Dogs, etc. 

„ 5 Cows, deer, rhinoceri, etc. 

„ 6 Panthers, etc. 

Fish 7 

Beptiles 8 

C. Home life 9 Ploughs (P). 

„ 9* Cups, vases. 

„ 10 Harrows. 

„ 11 Wheels. 

„ 12 Bows and arrows. 

D. Imaginary devices 13 Chaityas. 

„ „ 14 Trees of various kinds. 

„ „ 15 MandalaSy or mystic circles. 

„ „ .16 Magic formulse. 

E. Beverse dies 17 



system, and a very elastic one ; while the people in India, as a 
body, still need a religion which, like Brahmanism, provides them 
with social roles and with laws of custom as well as of conduct." 

Max Kiiller, in reply, answers with fall franknen, *< On all 
truly essential points I feel certain that I am completely at one 
with Mr. Lyall ; " and he goes on to remark that, " in ex- 
plaining the meaning of the word * proselyte,* or vpo^r^Xvrof, 
I had shown that literally it means those who come to as, not 
those to whom we go, so that eyen a religion so exclasive as 
Judaism might admit proselytes, — might possibly, if we insisted 
on the etymological meaning of the word, be called prosely- 
tizing, without having any right to the name of a missionary 
religion. However, Mr. Lyidl does not stand alone, as others 
have claimed for Judaism and Zoroastrianism the same mis- 
sionary character which he claims in the name of Brahminism.*' 
Max Miiller farther cites a passage from his own work on 
Sanskrit Literature, where he had akeady recognized the admis- 
sion of the Bathakaras, or carpenters, to Yedic sacrifices. 

Mr. A. C. Bumell, of the Madras C.S., had, long before this 
question was raised, given us the uncontroversial result of his own 



experience in this matter, by remarking that " the Brahmani- 
zation of the wild tribes in Central and South India is going 
on to this day, and is yet far from complete." — Indian Anti- 
quary, October, 1872, p. 311. 

Mr. Wheeler also comments independently on this subject in 
the following terms :— " The missionary operations of the Brah- 
mans are indeed worthy of special study. They have been carried 
on from time immemorial, and the process is still going on amongst 
hill tribes and other remote populations. A Brahman makes his 
appearance in a so-called aboriginal village, and establishes his 
influence by an affectation of superior sanctity, aided by the fame 
of his spells, incantations, mystic rites, and astrological predictions. 
He declares the village idol to be a form of one or other of the 
great gods or goddesses of the Brahmanical pantheon ; and he 
professes to teach the true forms of worship. He divides the 
villagers into castes, and introduces caste laws. In this manner 
the populations of India have been brought under the spiritual 
domination of the Brahmans, and the caste system has been 
introduced into secluded regions, in which it was previously 
unknown."— History of India, vol. iii. p. 401. 
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In addition to the illustrations figured in the accompanying Plate, I insert a woodcut of 
certain independent tracings, copied from the punch-coias in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal, which was prepared for my edition of Frinsep's 

fmS^ ^^ ^S) Essays in 1858. 

135-^ ^""^^^ ^^^^ Under Class A in the engraving appears the single represen- 

tation of the Sun : no other planet or denizen of an Eastern sky 
is reflected in early Indian mint-symbolization. In examining 
the general bearing of these designs, the first point to determine 
is,— <Loes the Sun here, as the earliest or deepest-sunk emblem, 
stand for an object of worship P Savitri or SUrya undoubtedly 
held a high position in the primitive Yedic theogony,^ and it is 
a coincidence singularly in accord with its typical isolation 
on these pieces that the Indo- Aryans, unlike their Persian 
brethren, dissociated the Sun from all other planetary bodies. 
But, with all this, there is an under-current of evidence that 
the Scythians had already introduced the leading idea of Sun- 
worship into India prior to any Aryan immigration ; for even the 
Yedic devotion to the great luminary is mixed up with the obviously Scythic aswamedha, or sacrifice 
of the horse.' Then, again, arises the question as to whether this Sun-type, which appears in the 
lowest strata among all the mint dies, and is so frequently repeated in slightly modified outlines, 
does not refer to the more directly Indian traditionary family of the Surya Yansas,^ who eventually 
are made to come into such poetic hostility with the Chandra Yansas, or Lunar branch. Neither 
one race nor the other is recognized or alluded to in the text of the Yedas ; but abundance of 
reasons may be given for this abstinence, without implying a necessary non-existence of Children 
of the Sun before the date of the collection of those ancient hymns. However, looking to the 
decidedly secular nature of the large majority of the figures in subsequent use upon this class of 
money, I am content for the present to adopt the popular rather than the devotional solution ; 
or, if the latter alternative find favour, it must be conceded that the Buddhists incorporated the 
symbolism of the early worship of the Sun into their own system, which in itself may fortuitously 
have carried them through many sacerdotal difficulties, even as, if we are to credit resemblances, 
the Aryans successfully appropriated the Buddhist adaptation of an older form in the outrageous 
idol of Jagann&th,^ or secured as a Brahmanic institution the ancient Temple of the Sun at 
Mult&n.^ Whatever may have been the course in other lands, it is clear that, in India, it was 
primarily needful, for the success of any new creed, to humour the prejudices and consult the eye- 
training of the multitude, as identified and associated with past superstitious observances. 



1 Wilson, Rig Veda Sanhitfr, toL L pp. xxyii. xxxii. ; toL ii. 
p. yii. ; toI. iii. p. z. 

> WilBon, Rig Veda 8anhit&, toI. IL p. xir. 

s Priiuep's EosayB, rol. ii. U. T. pp. 232, 236, and p. 46m. ante. 

* SteyeDBon, J.R.A.S. Tii. p. 7 ; Cunningham, Bhilaa Topee, 
p. 868, pi. zizii. figs. 21, 23 ; Hunter's Orina, i. p. 84 : " In the 



uncertain dawn of Indian tradition, the highly spiritnal doctrines 
of Bnddha obtained shelter [at Jagann&th] ; and the golden tooth 
of the founder remained for centuries at Puri, then the Jerusalem 
of the Buddhists, as it has for centuries been tiiat of the Hindis." 
See also «< Rural Bengal,'' p. 184.— Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 18. 
• Reinaud, M^moire sur I'lnde " (Paris, 1849), p. 97. 
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Among other figures of very frequent occurrence and very varying outlines^ a leading place 
must be given in this series to the so-called Chaityas or Stupod} There is little doubt but that 
the crude tumulus originally suggested the device, for even to the last, amid all the changes its 
pictorial delineation was subjected to, there remains the clear ideal trace of the central crypt, for 
the inhumation of ashes, or the deposit of sacred objects to which it was devoted in later times. 

Much emphasis has been laid upon the peculiarly Buddhistic character of this symbol. It is 
quite true that its form idtimately entered largely into the exoteric elements of that creed, but 
it is doubtful if Buddhism, as pretendedly expounded by Sdkya Sinha, was even thought of when 
these fanciful tumuli were first impressed upon the public money ; and to show how little of an 
exclusive title the Buddhists had to the Chaitya as an object of religious import,^ it may be sufficient 
to cite the fact that, so far as India is concerned, its figured outline appears in conjunction with 
unquestionable planetary devices on the coins of the 84h kings of Sur&shtra,^ who clearly were not 
followers of Asoka's Dharma. But, as the Buddhist religion avowedly developed itself in the land, 
and was of no foreign importation, nothing would be more reasonable than that its votaries should 
retain and incorporate into their own ritualism many of the devices that had already acquired 
a guez^^reverence among the vulgar, even as the Sun re-asserted its pristine prominence so certainly 
and imobtrusively, that its traditional worshippers, at the last, scarcely sought to know through 
what sectional division of composite creeds their votive offerings were consigned to the divinity 
whose '' cultus " patriarchal sages, here as elsewhere, had intuitively inaugurated. 

Many of the singular linear combinations classed under D as mandalas (No. 15), which it 
would be difficult otherwise to interpret, may reasonably be referred to the independent concep- 
tions of primitive magic ; as, whatever may have been the religion of the various grades of men 
in its higher sense, it is manifest that even the leading and more intellectual rulers of the people 
retained throughout a vague faith in the efficacy of charms. «The sacred Mantras themselves are 
often mere incantations, or combinations pretending '' to compel the gods." Almost all the tales 
in Persian or Arabic authors bearing upon Alexander's intercourse with the unconquered nations 
of India turn upon their proficiency in the black art;^ — ^traditions sufficiently warranted by the 
probability that he, a Greek, woidd readily seek revelations of this kind, even as he sought the 
knowledge of the art of the Chaldees. 

So also with their own home legends — Buddha himself is made to study Yoga^ — one-half of 
the revolution wrought by Chandra Gupta's advisers is placed to the credit of magic, and the 

1 The tenn %!C| Chaitya was originally applied to any large ' Prinsep, Joniu. Ab. Soc. Bengal, iy. p. 687. 

x_ V ij • 1- ^A- AX, V xu 1*: i. 1 ' Joum. B. A. S. xii. p. 1; Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 425, ii. 

tree held m peculiar sanctity, though the name was ultmuitely ^^ ^^^ ^ 3^ . j^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ 

appropriated to the Buddhist Stupa. Cf. t^», r^/ifiosy Odwru, Prinsep's reading of his coin (No. 11, p. 364, Joum. As. Soc. 
'fmtap, Zend tap, tafnu, dakhma, J^ "to hum" (i:^*^), Bengd) as Jinaddmd, "votary of Buddha," was an error; the 

tepo, Upidu,, Italian tufo, hence the place of deposit of ashes. , ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ jj. ^ ^^, Mujmal-al-Tawirikh, 
and eyentually the tumuiut, Cf. also ^em $tip "to heap," Journal Asiatique; see also Ihn Ehord&dhah, Journal Asiatique, 

7<Ao^w, av/Mx^tt^, etc., and the Pidi tupha of A^oka, the 1^66, p. 294; Mas'audi, ii. 462. 

-.1. T> 1 Twr-i /^i T» * • «^o ox * Lalita-Vistara, x., quoted hy Max Miiller, " Science of 

M«p« of the Books-Wdson, Gloss. jBnrnonf... 848 ;8teTen«,n, j^^„g^,. p, 519, gee J«, H. H. Wilson's Work. (Dr. 

J.B.A.S. T. 182 ; Sykes, ibid. Ti. ifi2 ; Pictet, 606. Host's edit.), Tol. iii. p. 364. 
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Nandas, whom he superseded, appear to have been special proficients in sorcery.^ If this was 
the state of things in India in those semi-historic times, may not we adopt the parallel of other 
nations, and assume that, as so many crude hierarchies grew out of archaic divinings, these Indian 
sjnnbols,^ in their degree, may well have been emanations from a similar source, and have run 
an equal race into the higher dignity of representing things held more sacred P As such, their 
later reception into the series of the typical adjuncts of a faith formed in situ, need excite no 
surprise. 

As most of these symbols will probably recur on the subsequent mintages of the country, 
where their connexion and bearing may be more closely traced, I content myself with this 
summary notice of the more prominent objects of the series, leaving to the Editors of succeeding 
sections of this work the task of more fully describing the typical devices and peculiarities of each 

■ 

in due order. 

All critical essays on Numismatics are bound to touch upon the question of the values, either 
absolute or relative, of the currencies of which they treat. In the present instance the systematic 
scale of proportions — if any such stage had been reached — ^must rather be guessed at than authori- 
tatively defined. We can, however, closely determine the value of the silver " bits," as modem 
analyses have shown that the art of refining was at this period, like the coinage itself, in its 
infancy. The highest degree of purity attained barely reaches 80 per cent, of silver.^ The 
relative and exchangeable values of the three metals, of which we have extant specimens of only 
two, must equally remain much a matter of speculation ; but I am under the impression that there 
was, even thus early, a tendency to theorize in the quaternary even numbers, which clearly 
prevailed for ages during the later life of the nation. The normal rate of exchange, judging 
by the test of more recent evidence, appears to have ruled conventionally, but by no immutable 
law, at gold to silver 1 : 8, silver to copper 1 : 64.* 



1 H. H. Wilson's Works (Dr. Rost's edit.), iii. 174, 176, 178. 
See also 372, 373, and L 206, 212 ; ii. 377 ; iy. 131 ; y. 
109, 143. 

* Tantric " diagrams " were supposed to be of much efficacy 
(see Wilson's Works, ii. 78 ; see also i. 249). Bnmonf speaks 
of " une sorte de diagramme mystiqae 6galement familier aux 
Brahmanes et aux Buddhistes " (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 625). 
We see similar curious linear combinations in the charms sus- 
pended from the necklaces at Sanchi (Fergusson, pi. iii. fig. 4). 
Many of these mystic symbols were affected by the Zoroastrian 
Persians (J.R.A.S. xiii. 425 ; Lajard, Culte de Mithra, etc.), and 
passed on into the Qnostic emblems of the West. See also 



Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, pis. zxxi. xxxii. ; Bey. S. Beal, 

J.B.A.S. N.s. yol. y. p. 164. 
> General Cunningham has had an elaborate series of analyses 

made of these coins : — 

a. by Natiye goldsmiths, per-centage of silyer. . 79'76 
h. by Messrs. Johnson „ „ 78*31 

e, byM. Claudet „ „ 76-77 

A later set of silyer pieces from Mathur& rose to 81*9 per cent. — 

Numismatic Chronicle, pp. 200, 202. 
* This question has been fully gone itlto in my Path&n Kings 

of Dehli, pp. 231, 364, 367, 409. See also Colebrooke, Asiatic 

Besearches, yoL y. p. 92. 



CHAPTER IV. 



WEIGHTS OP ANCIENT COINS PBOVED BY LATER ISSUES. 

The concluding chapter of this series may be brief, its object being simply to prove that my 
estimate of the theoretical weight of the ancient rati at 1*75 grains, if not absolutehr final, is a 
very close approximation to the truth. 

The assumed standard may now be tried by the test of the consistent retention of its normal 
unit in the consecutive coinages of the country for a period which can scarcely fall short of some 
five-and-twenty centuries. 

Two different elements have hitherto obstructed any satisfactory determination of the exact 
weight of this primal basis : the one, the irregularity of the gunjd or rati seeds themselves, which 
necessarily vary under the influences of climate, soil, and other incidental circumstances of growth ; 
the other, the importance of which has been completely overlooked, that modem inquirers have 
usually sought to solve the problem of this national weight by an appeal to modem coins, without 
having regard to the increase upon the old 175 grain tankah introduced in Shir Sh&h's new rupee^ 
which led to a natural ignoring of the traditional contents of the standard silver ^atamdna, or 100 
rati piece of Post- Yedic authority, on the part of his successors. Native or European. 

Those practical experimentists who have tested the weight of the rati by averages of the 
home-grown seeds themselves have arrived at the following varying results :— 



1. Sir W. Jones (l-,^th)> 

2. Major Jervis' . . . 

3. Major Sykes' . . . 

4. Sir Walter Elliot* . 

5. Mirat trials' . . . 

6. Mr. Laidlay* . . . 

7. General Cumiingham ^ 



1-8126 

1-9124 

1*9140 

1-8127 

1-93487 

1-8250 

1-8230 



^Average. 



> Gen. Cuimuighani has propoaed a summary reetification of 
this 1-^ into 1 4- > whicli would giye a decimal retom of 1*8333 
grains, and would accord more nearly witli the other independent 
resnlts. The matter is not of yery high moment, but if error 
there be in the first fraction, it is curious that it should not haye 
strode Colebrooke, who, writing in 1798, perpetuated the former 
estimate, which his editor retains in the new issue of his works. 
London, 1873, p. 629. The original passage, giring Sir Wm. 
Jones's own interpretation, emphasized by the mention of 
*< diamond scales," is printed in full words and italicized, as 
** a grain and ftve^tixteentht,'* in the Calcutta 4to. edition of 
the Asiatic Researches of 1790. Had the sum been expressed 
in figpires, there might haya been more probability of a mis- 
take, such as suggested by Gen. Cunningham ; and I notice in so 
far tiiat, in the reprint of Colebrooke's Essay, reproduced in Sir 



12-63447 -f- 7 = 1 79063 

Wm. Jones's Works, London, 1801, yiii. p. 870, the fraction of 
■^ is erroneously conyerted into •^. 

* Jerris, Weights and Measures of India, Bombay, 1836, 
pp. 62, 59. 

3 Ibid. p. 59. 

* Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 

^ Mfrat Uhiveriol Magtuine, no. ziii. quoted in Sir H. Elliot's 
Glossary of Indian Terms, ii. p. 325. 

* Gen. Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle (1873), p. 196. 

^ Ibid, Gen. Cuningham further cites a return obtained by 
Mr. Shakespeare, as stated to be giyen in his Hind&st&ni 
Dictionary, sub voce rati, amounting to 1*7966. The new edition 
of the work in question merely cites Sir H. Elliot's figures as 
1*933, a misprint from No. 5 aboye giyen. 

9 
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I have placed in the full prominence of text type all the yerificatorj trials I could trace that 
have hitherto been undertaken to establish the fundamental value of the rati, by the criteria of the 
weight of the modem counterparts of the ancient seed. The average of these independent returns 
so nearly approaches my own estimate that I need scarcely go further into the queetion, except to 
draw attention to the limited range and northerly boundaries of the countries to which the primitive 
^'Laws of Manu" apply/ and the enhanced weight of the produce of identical plants with a 
habitat south of the Yindhya range exhibited in the Table of phaseoli at page 11. 

Singular to say, Major Jervis, one of our most experienced investigators into the weights and 
measures of the Peninsula, was sorely puzzled at the extra weight of the rati developed in his own 
and Major Sykoses adjustments of the local seeds ; hence his Mm (gold coins), tried by this test, came 
to '' exceed the weight of every such coin throughout India," and his hhar, which according to his 
calculation should have been 5001bs, avoirdupois, mounted up to a very inconvenient measure 
wherewith to have to sell} This explanation receives additional support when we advert to the 
descending weight below the rati^ which in these southern parts is always expressed in grains of 
rice ' instead of grains of barley, a gradation that of itself would indicate different accessories 
of clime and soil. It is however necessary to add, in derogation of this inference of the higher 
weight of the southern seeds, that confined experiments made at Mfrat with 267 ratis, gave a return 
of 1*93487 grains ; but, on the other hand, as the condition and surroundings of these seeds is not 
fully ascertained, and may otherwise have been exceptional, we may set-off the item that old, but 
very clean and full-sized seeds, now in the Museum at Kew, fall to as low an average as 1*5376 
grains.^ It is a significant fact that though I can afford to disregard these minor divergences, 
in virtue of the more exact data supplied by my metallic tests, I am able to close this branch of 
the inquiry by a confession on the part of another of our esteemed administrators of the past 
generation, that the old seed test continued to be the most effective and trustworthy means 
of proof for all practical purposes up to very recent times in the outlying districts of British 
India.* 

If the above inevitable divergences from the given theoretical system followed the changed 
domicile of those who confessed to a conmion basis of reckoning, we may well excuse our own 
countrymen, who, in the commercial sense, worked upwards from the sea to the old dominion 
of Eurukshetra, on the Jumna, and who had to learn their early lessons in Oriental currencies 
in a debased Muhammadanized school in Bengal. 

Golebrooke's first essay towards the application of the sikka weight test to his ** double rati " 
pretends to so little exactness that we need scarcely criticize its terms. He says, ** But factitious 
ratia in common use [in 1798] should be double the gur^d seed ; however they weigh less than 

^ See the geographical distribntion, antk^ p. 10. former is founded on the grain of rice, and the rati or seed of the 
' Weights and Measures of India, p. 69, etc. , wild Jamaica liquoHee. It is tbtj simple, and is deemed im- 
3 40 seeds =61*5 gr. which-^40 = 1 '6375. mutable; while that of the bazaar, having as a standard the 
* " In Central India erery article is sold by weight current rupee of the country, varies" (considerably).— Major- 
Two species of weights are used in Central India, that of the General Sir John Malcolm, Memoir of Central India, 1832, 
mlyersmiths and jewellers, and the large or bazaar weight : the vol. ii. page 87. 
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21 grains. For the aikka weight contains 179^ grains nearly ; the mdaha 17g nearly ; the rati 
2tV nearly.'* 

Frinsep's investigations were far more searching and elaborate. He rightly estimated the old 
rupees at 175 grains,^ but he was distracted by vague notions of reconciling sikka rupees^ Calcutta 
weights, and Indian measures generally, into one homogeneous whole with European standards.^ 
He, too, like less critical inquirers, clearly expected to discover the true rati of Manu amid the 
altered data of the Muhammadan system. But whereas the rati of the ancients constituted the 
essential unity and secured the basis upon which the 100 rati (175 grain) tankah was formed, the 
factitious rati of the Muslims was merely an aliquot part — ^ of the comparatively recent tola, and 
•jV of the newly devised rupee; and no concurrent efforfc was made to secure its coincidence with 
the earlier sectional divisions established from time immemorial.^ 

The amalgamated scheme of the weights of India in 1528 a.d., prior to Shir Shdh's inter- 
vention, has been preserved for us in the text of the Emperor Bdbar's Memoirs, and may be 
simplified and tabulated as follows : — 

Table of Iitdiait Weights (from Bihar's Memoirs, p. 332). 
8 ratis^=i 1 mdsha. 



82 


II = 4 




= 1 tan^. 


40 


„ = 5 




= 1 miskdl. 

■ ■ 


96 


II = 12 




= 1 tola. 


1344 


„ = 168 




= 14 „ = 1 *ir. 


53760 


„ =6720 




=560 „ =40 „ = 1 mann. 

12 „ = 1 mdnt. 

100 ,, =1 min^ah. 



" And it is fixed that everywhere 40 skrs make one mann, . . . They reckon jewels and precious stones by the 
tang,^* See also note, p. 16, Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann's translation, Calcutta, 1868, and text, pp. 31, 36. 

To this table may be added the still more composite scale of weights adjusted in the works of 

■ 

later Muhammadan writers. 



1 Prinwp'i EBsays, rsefiil Tables, p. 22. 

* PriiiBep pap a parting tribute to the indigenous civilisation 
of India, in regretting the inconyeniences resulting from our 
English interferance with the traditions of the people, in respect 
to the double function of the current coin. The Indian system, 
when the English first became acquainted with it, combined all 
the advantages of a direct connexion between the coin and the 
unit of weight. They were in fact the same thing until the 
Regulation taking force from the 1st January, 1819, changed 
the standard purity of the coin by an addition of copper with- 
out altering its value in pure contents of silver. This measure 
increased the weight of the rupee by an awkward fraction of 
ir«6M W^i '^^ rendered aU subsequent conversions of weight 
into money a matter of intricate calculation ; for the old rupee 
was still retained as the unit of weight under the title of rieea 
weight, in contradistinction to the newly introduced eieea rupee : 
and it was allowed to regulate the hkzbx maim, which was 40 
eira of 80 neeae (or 179,666) each.— J. A.S. Bengal, i. p. 445. 

* We have here an apt example of the conflict arising from 



official intervention amid the traditional customs of the country 
in the contact of unassimilated totals. General Cunningham, 
without, however, fathoming the cause of the anomaly, observes : 
*' The same confasion of the numbers (as in the angulae of the 
dhanu) 96 and 100 exists in the monetary scale, in which we 
have 2 hdraganie or * twelvers,' equal to one panehi or twenty- 
fiver." — Geography of India, vol. i. p. 676. 
EjLBHMfn Wbiohts, from the Ain-i-Akbari, ii. p. 166, 

Gladwin's edition : — 
1 Ihla= 16 mdshas of 6 ratie each, or 96 f^it. 
1 Oold mohur=l6 ddme of 6 ratia each, 96 ratie, or 4 ratia 
mora than the Dehli gold mohur, 
Babaaanu is a small coin of 9 mdahaa or 64 ratia, 
FiMckee is a copper coin in value \ ddm ; also called kuaaereh, 
Bdrahgdni is \ the punekee or ^ ddm, 
Shukri is \ bdrahgdni, 
4 Jhineheea or huaaereha s 1 hfU, 

40 „ „ =1 sdmtf, and 1| srfmMsl «tA^A. 

100 8danua=l Idk =10W royal ddma. 
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Table of Latxb Iitdtait Ain) othbb Pobeigst WsiohiS| from the Hafi JB^uhum. 



«•>' 



1 ^ jao (^TW) barley-corn = 1 <U^ Aa5ia^, a gndni a seed." 



1 ^ ta%U 


= 2 V- ,> 


4 ft5>- barley-corns 


= 1 t]^ ^ircf^ {teepdriov) Carob. 


8^ „ 


= 1 ^^b (a. j;b) (fd«^ (ith). 


48 yr 


= 1 |«Jbj J (a. i*j J) dirham. 


68 V- 


= 1 JUL* mts/fcd/ ('?pB^'). 


306 *-^ or 4* JUl^ 


= 1 J&Ji oitdrjj^ 8ir (5z^). 


510 <L^ or li miskdh 


= 1 i^^\ auJAat (ounce). 


6120 ^Ufi^ or 12 ,, 


= 1 ij^j rati (pound). 


12240 „ 24 „ 


= 1 ^ mann. 


1-}- mafin 


= is^ hailajat. 



See also variants in Afn-i-Akbari, Blochmann's Calcutta edition, p. 36. 

Withoat encambering this chapter with complicated figures, I summarize my estimates from 
the extant coins of the time of Shir Shfih and Akbar. Upon these data I reckon the tola of 
12 mdshaa or 96 ratis at =186*0 grains, the Shir Sh&hi ru^ee of 11| tndshas or 92 ratis at =178*25 
grains, and Akbar's rupees at the same rate. This gives a return for the raii of 1*9375 grains. 
Shir Shdh's copper coinage, however little we could have expected anything definite from suck crude 
materials, gives an absolutely identical result.^ The late CoL William Anderson, an officer of con- 
siderable aptitude and experience in Oriental studies, estimated the rati^ from his own independent 
examination of the entire series of Akbar's mintages at the self-same 1*93 grains.^ 

I now reach the final stage of recapitulation and juxtaposition of the data embodied in the 
previous pages, which, however, simply resolves itself into a new application of the classical ^9 
tripleXf or the history of the three parallel mechanical divisions of the old coinage elaborated in 
situ. These three concurrent denominations may be traced continuously till they are partially 
absorbed in the Muhammadan scheme of mint issues, though in some instances the old weights 
perseveringly made themselves felt in our own monetary system. 

The first of these divisions consists of the archaic purdna, the leading denomination in the 
present inquiry, whose weight is officially defined as 32 ratis ; extant specimens of these crude pieces 
of metal come fully up to the weight of 56 grains.' Proceeding onwards, and avoiding any possible 
complications due to Greek intervention, this same weight re-appears in the money of Say&la and 
Samanta Deva, the Brahmanical Sovereigns of the Panjdb and Northern India, in the ninth 



1 Path&n Kings of Dehli, p. 409. 

» Prinsep's Eflsays, Useful Tables, p. 22. Prof. Story 
Maskelyne, of the Mineral Department, Britisli Musemn, also 
nndertook an elaborate series of trials and comparisons of 
weights, with a yiew to detennine the trae amount of the 



jeweller's rati His conclusions are limited to a range of from 
2-483 grains to 2*40 grains.- Joum. R. A. 8. ii. n.s. p. 163. 

* Prinsep's Essays, i. p. 213 ; Sir W. EUiot, Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science, p. 229; Qen, Cunningham, Num 
Chron. 1873, p. 199. 
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century of our era.^ It then runs through the entire issues of their R&jput successors, from 
whom it passed to Kutb-ud-din and the Muhammadan conquerors in a.d« 1191, when it had 
become so much of a national institution, that the representative coins were known by the appro- 
priate name of DeMitcdlas, the exact weight being retained, though the value had become so 
irregular that each piece had to be tested for its intrinsic worth by the inevitable money-changer. 
Once adopted into the Muhammadan system, this weight held its own in defiance of all surrounding 
modifications up to the time of the reconstruction of the coinage by Bahl61 Lodi (a.d. 1451-1488), 
when we find it intact in the number of grains, but designated by the altered name of tank,^ a 
weight frequently cited by B&bar himself and the subsequent writers of Akbar's period. 

The palpable history of the 140-grain coin commences with the Greek adaptation of the 
Arachosian copper money noticed at p. 17. A prince of the name of B&madata,' whose period 
we do not know, but whose coins bear every mark of antiquity, has left us specimens ranging as 
high as 137*5 grains; and other half pieces of assimilated fabric, of what is termed the Behat^ 
group of coins, come fully up to the requisite 70 grains ; while the minor subdivisions may be 
traced in coins which even now weigh 34*5 and 17*4 grains. We need not attempt to follow 
the onward course of this weight, in intermediate times, as it comes so prominently to the front 
when 'Al&-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h (a.d. 1295-1316), in his desire to diminish the cost of his 
army, undertook to cheapen supplies of all kinds,^ and simultaneously reduced the current silver 
tankah of 175 grains to the 140 grains of the old copper standard of the kdrsha. We have none 
of 'A14-ud-din's coins of this pattern extant, but we meet with them in full and effective use 
under Muhammad bin Tughlak, in a.d. 1324,^ when their weights are more accurately defined 
than could have been looked for in the coarser copper pieces of contemporaneous mintages. 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, it may be mentioned, introduced on his accession a new gold piece; 
for whereas the gold coins had hitherto corresponded with the concurrent silver pieces in name 
and weight of 175 grains, the new gold '' dindr '' was raised to 200 grains. These official changes 
afforded me fresh means of testing the accuracy of the assumed weight of the 80 rati or 140-grain 
coin, and the proportions required to meet the altered values, in each case, were found to tally 
exactly with that latter definition. Indeed, had further evidence been necessary, appeals might 
have been made to the standard weights of Bahlol Lodi,"^ or to the succeeding copper coinage of the 
early Mughals, the equitable measure of which was left to the responsibility of the various local 
mints,^ whose administrators simply followed old traditions in the case of the baser metal, to 



1 Journ. R. A. S. 1848, ix. p. 177; Patb6n Kings of DehU, 
p. 68 ; Ariana Antiqua, 428 ; Prinaep's EssayB, i. p. 313 ; 
Reinaud, Fragments Arabes, Journal Asiatiqae, Aont, 1844, 
Mars, 1846. 

' Pathfrn Kings, p. 363. ** Wbateyer doubt might once 
hare existed as to the measure of this weight, it is now satis- 
f aetorily set at rest by the coins themsehes : the tank, in short, 
is merely the old dharai^ of 32 ratit (or 66 gr.)." 

> Prinsep's Essays, L p. 217, xx. figs. 47, 48. 

* " So styled from the cognate specimens found in the Hercu- 



lanenm of that name north of Sahamnpore in the Do&b of 
the Ganges and Jumna."— Prinsep*s Essays, i. p. 200, pL xix. 

> Path&Q Kings, p. 168. My authority for this statement 
is the prose work of the celebrated Dehli poet. Amir Khusrti, 
entitled Tdrikh *Aldi, or Khasdin al Fut&J^ ' It is as yet un- 
published. Elliot's Historians, iii. p. 67 ; Journ. R. A, S. iii. 
M.S. p. 116. 

• Ibid. p. 213. 

' Ibid, p. 362. 

^ Anonymous Coins, ibid, p. 386. 
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which, indeed, adhering to the custom of other lands, the alien Sovereigns did not care to lend 
their names or titles. 

With this doable scale of proportions any elaborate analysis or recapitulation of the data of 
the third ratio afforded by the 100 rati, or 175-grain coin, would be superfluous. Suffice it to say 
that, following out the early post-Yedic definition of the ** Sataraktika/* we find this weight still 
ruling as the official standard for the gold and silver currencies under the Fath&n Kings of 
Dehli from a.d. 1228^ up to the accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak in a.d. 1324, when, although 
its supremacy was shaken for the time by the currency re-adjustments of that Prince of Moneyers, 
it was soon revived as the ordinary^ mint unit, and came down to our time in the Ben&res and 
other local issues,' in spite of the authoritative changes and attendant complications introduced 
by Shir Sh&h and Akbar. 

The combined scale of proportions, thus established, stands as follows :-«• 

Pordi^a 56-r 32 ratis = 1*75 grains. 

Ktoha 140-r 80 „ = 1-75 „ 

Bataraktika, or Tankah . . 175-7-100 „ zs. 1*75 „ 

This, then, is the weight I finally propose to assign to the original rati. There may be some doubt 
about the second decimal, as we are not bound to demand an exact sum of even gjrains, or parts of 
a grain ; but the 1*7 and something like 6, may be accepted with full confidence, leaving the 
hundredth open to possible controversy, though from preference, as well as for simplicity of 
conversion of figures, I adhere to the If. Under this system the definition of each ancient Indian 
weight by modem Troy grains will range as follows : — 

/ 1 fndsha = 2 ratis or 3*5 grains, 

BiLYEB .... j 1 dharafM, or purdna = 82 „ „ 56*0 „ 

„ „ 560- 

„ „ 8*75 „ 

» „ 140- 

„ „ 560- „ 

„ „ 5600- „ 

CoppBE .... 1 kdrsha = 80 „ „ 140' „ 

Subdivisions of kdrsha i i = 20 „ „ 35* ,, • 

„ „ 17*5 „ 

^ Path&n Kings, p. 46. Taiiation, np to the time of Muhammad Sh&h, in the coins of 

' Ihid, p. 208. Gold, No. 172, a.h. 727 ; and Nos. 175, 175a, opposite extremities of the empire ; or stmck in the SCibahs of 

p. 215, Silyer Coin, No. 188, a.h. 734. Snr&t, Ahmad&b&d, Dehli, and Bengal."— p. 22 : « Assay of Dehli 

> Prinsep's Essays, ii Tsefol Tables, 20: "We find coins of 8on&ta 175*0 grains pure; Akbari of L6h6r, 176 0; Sh&h 

Akbar's reign dng up in yarions places, and some weighing from Jah&ni of Agra, 175*0, of Sur&t, 175'0." — ^p. 63 : ** Benfires old 

170 to 175 grains. Cabinet specimens of the coinages of weight 176*0, pure silyer 169*17; Ben&res old standard 175*0, 

Jah&ngir, Sh&h J&h&n, and Anrangz^b haye also an ayerage pure silyer 168*876," 

weight of 175 grains pure, and the same preyails, with little 



Gold 



1 satamdna 
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320 


1 mdsha 
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5 


1 suvarna 
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80 


1 pdla, or nisMM 
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320 


1 dharana 
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3200 
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40 
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FIRST PROSPECTUS OF A NEW. INTERNATIONAL EDITION OF 

MAESDEN'S NUMI8MATA ORIBNTALIA. 

niHE leading idea, in which it is now sought to enlist the sympathies of the European world and 
JL the frank aifl of the ehect Literati of this department of Antiquarian research, has been sug- 
gested by the singular and abiding merit of Marsden's illustrative Plates, which embrace so 
comprehensive a range of Asiatic dynasties, combined with such eiceptional' artistic fidelity in the 
reproduction of the selected examples. The original series of the 5 T Copper-plates has lately become 
the property of Messrs. Triibner ^ Co.;. who, though well aware ot the shortcomings— ras judged in 
the present day— <jf the first and solitary edition, are led to believe that the Plates themselves are 
calculated to insurfi^^ soimd and satisfactory basis* for the amplification of the aiihals of each and 
"every section of the imperial and outlying Qajtionalities noticed in the, publication of 1822 : includ- 
ing as it does memorials of lands extending irregularly from Spain to Java, and from Samarkand 
to Ceylon; and embracing, in epochal spread, many of the more prominent incidents of Oriental 
history from the 2nd century B.C. to a.d. 18 14. The Prospectus, in its present preliminary stage, 
contemplates, as an essential feature, a division and sub-division of labour in an amateur, 
but not the less serious and severe, spirit — so as to assign the description of the monuments of 
the several dynasties or ethnic divisions to those Editors, who, by their previous writings or other 
titles, have established a claim to the confidence of contemporary criticism ; and in so far seeks to 
make this new edition a contribution of each nation's home knowledge, that the preference will be 
given to the authors who appear most competent to illustrate the annals of their own or their 
adopted land. 

As it may be difficult to insure any given measure of uniformity in the succeeding issues, it is proposed to limit the 
revised sections of the original work in each of the new part-numbers^ according to the space ic^uired to secure full and 
ample justice to the Numismatic materials now or hereafter forthcoming — so that each detached publication in the present 
scries shall be-independent and complete in itself, forming a Monograph of one or more divisions of Dynastic Coinages. 

Additional Illustrations will be incorporated from time to time, as occasion sutrgests or opportunities offer, in the shape 
of Woodcuts or special Plates, engraved or autotyped, 'in continuation and amplification of the old designs. 

The work will be issued in Parts. 

The Price to Subscribers will be strictly limited to ninepence per Sheet of Letterpress, and ninepencc per Plate ot 
Engravings. 
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ADVANCED NOTICE. 

The preliminary announcement by Messrs. Triibner of the publication of a new edition of Marsden's Numismata 
Orientalia has been received with so much favour by the leading representatives of this branch of research throughout 
Europe and the East, that the ultimate success of the work may already be said to be secured. As the Publisher's profits 
constitute altogether a secondary consideration, and contributors avowedly repudiate all honoraria, their conjoint efforts 
will be devoted to the production of a book worthy alike of our modern advance in knowledge and the simultaneously 
improved power of mechanical illustration, which owes so much to later science. 

The guiding scheme of the literary portion of the undertaking pre-supposes the complete independence of each sig- 
natory Editor, whose article or separate section of the more comprehensive work will constitute a detached brochure^ 
or publication in itself — paged without reference to the larger Encyclopaedia, the final limits of which it may be difficult to 
foretell ; the ultimate incorporation of the separate Essays being determined by priority of date of the dynasty treated 
of, — while ample introductory heads of chapters and copious indices will secure all eventual facility of reference. 

The general plan for the conduct of the work submitted to the different contributors contemplates — 

A. — A brief but comprehensive outline of the hi««tory of the dynasty whose coins form the subject of review. 

B. — ^A full and critical list of the Regal succession, — reducing aJl comments to the lowest measure of foot-notes, under the assumpCton 
that the respoasible author has satisfied himself of the true value of his available data — ^supplemented by serial citations of the works of 
all modern writers on the subject. 

C. — A notice, as complete as circumstances may admit of, regarding tl^ original intrinsic and exchangeable valu^ of the current 
coin-— to the rejection of all reference to miuor or unauthorized debasements by later rulers. 

D. — A full and exhaustive numismatic description of the coins in due order ; the text-notes or comments on separate pieces being 
restricted to marked peculiarities, which should only be enlarged upon in cases of real importance. On the other hand, kindred illustrations 
from Palaeographic or contemporary inscriptions, architectmal or Mgillary monuments, will materially aid the main purpose of the present 
publication. 

E.—A concluding risumi of the normal sK«., the varying designations and fortunes of the mint cities, with a genenil index of the 
dates developed on the dynastic coinage. 

^ As an earnest of the future promise of the publication, the following names of Editors and the distribution of subjects 
already' provided for may be cited : — 
\ • -' Coins of Southern India Sir Waltrr Elliot, Scotland. 

■ Arakan and Pegu Sir Arthur Phavrb, Ireland. 

— -— « the Indo-Scythians . : Gbnrral A. Cunningham, India. 

— — ^ the Bengal Sultins : Dr. Blochmann, Calcutta. 

' the early Arabico-Byzantine adaptations ...... M. db- Saulcy, Paris. 

— — — the Russo-T4t&r Dynasties . . . ^ Professor Gregokibf, St. Petersburg. 

•— — ^ the Khalifs of Spain, &c Don Paschal db Gayangos, Madrid. 

■ the Fatimites of Egypt . . . M. Sauvairr, Cairo. 

~— — . the T(il(jn Dynasty of Egypt Mr. £. T. Rogbrs, Cairo. 

•—— ^ the SeljCiks, Ortokites, and Atilbegs Mr.^ Stanley L. Pools, England. 

-^— - the Sassantans of Persia Mr. Edward Thomas, London. 
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EDITOR'S XOTE. 



It k to be understood thai, in this eollectioii of memoin^ anthors haTe the entire credit, and 
are in the flame degree re^onsSde for their own oontribationa. In the preeoit article, the 
author haa throoghoat maintainfd his fight of freedom from editorial controL The leading 
difference^ howeTcr, haa only extended to the eeTerity of the treatment of a subject which 
the Editor desired to haTe cast into a more popohur fonn. 

A conceasion haa been made in the appended TaUe of Alphabets to the donands of the 
contribatorB to purely Arabic XnmismaticSy who hesitated to accept the leas elaborate Persian 
system of transliteration suggested by the Editor in the opening Essay: and, at the same time, 
advantage has been taken of the opportunity to improTe some of the minor details of the latter 
scheme, so as to bring it more into harmony with the newly adapted Arabic compromise, 
e^iecially in regard to the group of letters ^ — fe, which will now be ranged in more complete 
uninm with the feDow alphabet by the use of single dots below their ooiresponding Roman 
letters. 

As the retoition of the old title of "Marsden" has been misunderstood on the one part, 
and found to be alt<^ther out of place under the altered conditions of the present publication, 
the Editor haa roTerted to the more appropriato term of an International Edition of the 
^'Xumismata Ori^talia."— [E. T.] 

The distribution of the sections of the entire work already undertaken comprises the following : 

CoiBi of Soodkon Iiidim Sot Waltbr Eluot, late Madras CiTil Serriee. 

IVMim, efee. Sot AxTHum Prates, late CommisioiMr in British Bann«h. 

tiie iBdo-Scjtiiiaiia Qmkwmaim A. C uaaia uHAM, AitluMlogiGal Snrreyor of ladia. 

Ceylon Mk. T. W. Rhts Djltids, late CoTloa CiTil Sorrice. 

the Bengal Snltiuu Dk. BLOCKKAinr, the Madrissa, Calcutta. 

the eariy Aiabko-Bjiantme adaptations . M. db Sjlx;ix:t, Membre de Tlnstitat, Paris. 

the BnsBo-T&t&r Dynasties PnonsaoR Gnaoomixp, St. Petershiii^. 

the Khalifi of Spain, etc Don PAacsTAi. db OjiTAHOoa, Madrid. 

the Sherffi of Northen Africa . . . . M. Hsmi Latoix, Biblioth^ne Nationale, Paris. 

the Fatiniiftas of Egypt M. Sautaibs, late Consul for Fianoe at Cairo. 

the T61dB Dynasty of Egypt Mb. S. T. Boqbbb, Director of PnUic InstnictioB, Egypt 

the Salj6^, Urtokie, asd Atfcbegi . . . Mb. Stahur Lamb Poolb, Oxford, 

tiie ffiSMniiiM of Penia Mb. Bdwabd Thomas, London. 
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UaiUXI TUXKUMAXS. 
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CONTRASTED METHODS OF TRANSLITERATION VARIOUSLY ADVOCATED FOR ARABIC AND PERSIAN, 
WITH THE SYSTEMS FINALLY ADOPTED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 

(Cols. 8, 9.) 
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The diaeritical dota may be omitted at cption, but preferentially where the original text accompanies the romanised version. 



No. 1. — ^Feisian Orammar. London, 1828. No. 2.— London, 1841. 
No. 3. — Persian Dictionary. London, 1862. 
No. 4. — Grammaire Penane. Paris, 1852. 
No. 5. — Arabic Grammar. London, 1874-75. 



No. 6. — Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. London, 1867. 

No. 7. — Arabic Lexicon. London, 1863-74. 

No. 8. — The International Numismata Orientalia — Persian, etc. 

No. 9. — The International Numismata Orientalia — Arabic. 



THE SANSKRIT ALPHABET, 

WITH THE CORRESPONDING SYSTEM OF ROMAN EQUIVALENTS ADOPTED IN THE 

INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 



Gutturals .... 11 k, 19 kh, II g, lof gh, ^ n. 

Palatals . . . . ff ch, ^ ebb, ^ j, 1| jb, ^ H. 

Cerebrals . . . . ? t> 3 th» V 4* V 4^* IIT 9* 

Dentals . . . . ^ t, IT th, ^ d, ^ dh, if n. 

Labials . . . . q p, ^i pb, ^b, ^ bb, H m. 

1( e, ^ ai. 

Semivowels . . . ^ y, -^ r, l^T 1, ^ v, ^o, ^au. 

Sibilants and Aspirate ^ s, ^ sh, ^ s, ^ b. ^ an, ^l ab 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The present Essay is based upon an article on the coins of the Urtuki princes which 
I contributed to the Numismatic Chronicle in 1873. The earlier treatise was little more 
than a catalogue of the series of these coins in the British Museum ; but in the present 
work much has been added from the cabinet of the late Colonel C. Seton Guthrie and 
from foreign collections described either in published catalogues or in the letters of 
correspondents abroad. It is needless to say that the whole work has undergone 
a thorough revision, several errors have been rectified by the acquisition of fresh 
details, and the historical Introduction has been entirely re-written after a second and 
more complete examination of the original authorities, and has been supplemented by 
a comparative table of the contemporary dynasties, including the Kings of Jerusalem 
and the Emperors of Constantinople; thus bringing the Turkuman highlandmen into 
relations with names which are more familiar to English readers, and with which these 
semi-barbarous chieftains had much more to do than is commonly supposed. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the present Essay demands some ex- 
planation from me. I am unwilling that it should go forth as my own production, for 
it is not such a system as I should choose for myself. It does not appear to me to 
answer what I consider a very important end of transliteration, — a true image of the 
pronunciation. However, it fulfils the at least equally important object of giving an 
accurate and consistent reproduction of the original orthography. On the whole, in 
a composite work like the Numiamata OnentaHa^ wherein essays by writers of widely 
differing languages will have a place, the system of transliteration proposed by the 
Editor is as satisfactory as need be. As I am at present making use of four different 
systems of transliteration in four different publications, I am inclined to view with 
equal toleration all systems that are consistent and intelligible. 



X AUTHOR^S PREFACE. 

The mixture of plates, three autotype-photographic, and three copper-plate, is due 
to the necessity of supplementing the original engravings of Marsden's work by repre- 
sentations of those additions which have been made to the series of numismatic monu- 
ments since his time, and to the superiority of photographic over engraved plates. Of 
the perfect fidelity and clearness of the autotype photographs it is needless to speak ; 
but with regard to the copper-plates it is necessary to say that whilst in many cases 
the engraver has succeeded in an admirable degree in representing the coins, in some 
he has been unfortunate. In such cases the student must trust rather to the description 
than to the engraving. 

In the composition of the Essay I have received valuable assistance, in the way of 
notes upon the earlier article and references to coins with which I was unacquainted, 
from M. W. Tiesenhausen, of Warschau ; Dr. 0. Blau, German Consul-General at Odessa ; 
Dr. E. Hitter von Bergmann, Gustos of the Imperial Coin-Cabinet at Wien ; and from 
Mr. J. W. Eedhouse. I take this opportunity to express to them publicly the thanks 
which they have already received in private. 



STANLEY LANE POOLE. 



Corpus Chribti Colleob, Oxford. 
October, 1875. 
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CORRECTIONS. 

P. 2, line 15, for "•U^ayU," r«k^ " *U^ayll.'* 

P. 4, line 24, for " Dh&nith," rtad " filuifth." 

P. 7, note 6. For ^ The histories can give no information as to the date of Alpl's death, bnt the coins prove it was 572 ;" 
nadf '* The date here given is the traditional one, and I have adopted it as founded probably on some authority with which I am 
unacquainted. The testimony of Ibn-al-Athir, indeed, is adverse to the date 572 ; for although he nowhere records the death of 
Alpi, he mentions his son ]^utb-ad-din as ruler of M&ridin in 569. The coins afford us no help in this matter. On the whole 
I have thought it better to follow Marsden in adopting the date 572, for which he probably had some authority, in spite of the 
solitary notice which Ibn-al-AthSr opposes to it." 

P. 14,notel,/or"§USb," read '* ^iHil^*' ; and /or " Abu-1-Fida," iwrf " Abu-1-Fidii." 
P. 14, line 2 from bottom, /or " ]^&r&-Ar8l6n,*' nod '* ¥ar&.ArBl&n." 
P. 16, note 1, dels comma after ** deutscher.'' 
P. 19, no. 15, rev. area, /or (ji read {^ • 



COINS OF THE URTUKf TURKUMANS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Oriental coins seldom possess artistic merits, perhaps least of all the coins of the TJrtukis,, 
for these have not even the excellence of calligraphy to recommend them. Yet they are far from 
being the least interesting of their class. The Urtnkis are among the few Muhammadan dynasties 
who ventured to introduce images on their coins. So strong was the stigma attached to repre- 
sentations of living things by the Prophet of Isl&m, that the most disreputable prince would not 
venture to engrave his own or any one else's head upon the currency ; for had not the Prophet said 
that for every image of a living thing that a man made he would be required to find a soul on the 
day of resurrection ; and did not the people believe him P Partly from the fear of offending this 
prejudice, and partly from a natural predilection for whiting sepulchres and combining questionable 
practices with an unimpeachable orthodoxy, arose the peculiarity of Muhammadan coins, the absence 
of images. The TJrtuki princes were almost the first to despise the popular belief, and to introduce 
figures on their dies. But they did not, except perhaps in one or two ill-established instances, 
engrave their own heads, or those of their suzerains ; but chose instead the types of the gold 
issues of the Byzantine emperors, and sometimes of the Seleucidse, or again of the Sassanian kings. 
Not only do we find heads of Byzantine emperors and other 'miscreant' rulers, but even Christian 
religious types, the Virgin, and Christ, with sometimes the inscription 'Emmanuel' in Greek letters. 
The princes who struck these unorthodox coins could have had no idea of what heresies they were 
circulating: although, perhaps, after the first step of admitting images at all, they might not 
stick at the propriety of any particular representation. The issuing of imaged-coins had probably 
very little to do with either the orthodoxy or the self-exaltation of the issuers, — it was almost a 
commercial necessity. The TJrtuki Turkum&ns (as well as the contemporary image-coining dynasties) 
had frequent intercourse with the Greeks and other Christians of the coasts of Asia Minor. To 
facilitate their monetary exchanges some currency intelligible to both had to be devised. The 
result was a mixed coinage — Arabic inscriptions with European, generally Byzantine, images. It 
is true that the Urtuki copy represented a widely different metal-value from the Byzantine gold 
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^ NTJHI8MATA OBIENTALIA. 

original ; but the object was merely to give the Greek merchant some intelligible and distingmshing 
mark, when he could not read the Arabic inscription. 

§ 2. The history of the TJrtuki princes is not eventful. It is precisely the history of all the 
other petty chiefs of Syria — a series of raids, of guerrillas, of small jealousies, and large crimes. 
The important part the dynasty played in the wars of the Crusades is the redeeming feature. 
The influence of the Crusades on Europe has been so great and so many-sided that an interest 
is imparted to many things which, were it not for their connexion with these wars, might seem 
uninteresting enough. The annals of these Turkum&ns must claim our attention as the history 
of the most powerM and yigorous enemies the Crusaders encountered before the coming of 
Sal&h.ad.din.i 

The first mention we find of Xlrtuk, the founder of the dynasty,' is when he was serving in the 
Saljukl armies under the generalship of Fakhr-ad-daulah ibn Juhayr. When first he comes before 
us, in the year of the Flight 477 (a.d. 1084-5), he must have already risen high in the service, for 
at that time Fakhr-ad-daulah was besieging ^mid, and Frtuk possessed sufficient influence to be 
able to efiect the escape of the besieged, the 'Ukayli Sharaf-ad-daulah MusUm, who had bought the 
Turkumdn's favour by a bribe.' Eoiowing that this connivance, if it took wind, would compromise 
him in the eyes of his master, Sult&n Malik Shdh, Frtuk changed his service for that of Malik 
Shdh's brother, Tutush, Sultdn of Damascus. In 479 Tutush captured Jerusalem, and made Urtuk 
governor in his name,^ a post which the Turkumdn held till his death in 484;^ and which his sons 
Sukmdn^ and Il-Gh&zi filled till Al-Afdal, the son of Badr Al-Jamdli, added the Holy City to 
the dominions of the FdtimI Khallfah (489),'^ whereupon Sukmdn departed to Ar-Buha (Edessa), 
and Il-Ghdzi to Al-'Ir&k, where he possessed some territory.^ When Sult&n Muhammad came to 
Hulwdn in 494, Il-Ghdzi entered into his service, and in the following year was made the Sultdn's 
shahnah or agent at Baghddd,^ the Saljuki capital being Isbahdn. In the same year (495) the 
other son of Frtuk, Sukmdn,^^ rendered assistance to Musd when besieged in Al-Mausil (Mossoul) by 
Jakarmish, and received as reward 10,000 dindrs, together with Hisn Kayfd, a fortress in Diydr- 
bakr, on the road between ^mid and Jazirat-ibn-'Fmar.^^ He had previously possessed, since 488, 

1 My principal authority is Ibn-al-Athlr's Kdmil (to which I Il-Gh&zi. Qulw&n is a town on the yerge of the Saw&d (or 

refer by the initials I. A.) ; bat I have also made use of Abn-l- district of Al-'Ir6k, extending from Qadlthat-al-Maafil to 

Fid&'B AnnaUi; Ibn-Ehallik&n's Bioffr, Diet., tr. De Slane; 'Abb&d&n, and from Al-'Udhayb to Qulw&n, cf. Lane's Lex. 

It^eueildetSi8toriinsdesOroi8ades,yol.L; and, for the Christian toc. j^a^V Al-Jabal is not so easy to define. It appears to 

side of the Crusade episode, Michaud's Hiitoire det Oroiiodei, ^ the province in which are Ar-Rayy and Hamadto, and, in 

1867 edition. fact, to correspond pretty nearly to Persian 'Lr&l^. See Yfii^dt's 

> The Urto^ls are vulgarly called the OrtoHtes. Mu'jam-al-buld&n (Jacut, Geographisches Worterbuch) 8.vt. 

3 Ibn-al-Athfr, X. 86. 9 I. a. x. 210, 225. 

* Ibn-Khallikftn, art. Oriuk. 10 ibn-al-Athir mentions a third son of Urtuk, named Sulay- 
^"^^* . ^ m&n. But I am inclined to believe this is a scribe's mistake for 

< Sukm&n is written ^ wi^ on coins, but generally (though Sukm&n ; for at the end of the passage in which Sulaym&n is 

not invariably, cf. Ibn-al-Athir, x. 193, note) (^^-•^ in MSB. mentioned, the name of Sukmftn is introduced in a very similar 

^ I. A. X. 193. Ibn-Khallik&n gives 491 ; and Abu-1-Fid4 "^er (I. A. x. 188-90). Two other sons of Urti* are known, 

^gQ 'Abd-Al-Jabb&r and Bahram (see the Genealogical Table). 

• His father had formerly possessed ^ulwftn and Al-Jabal, " I-^- »• 284-6. YOftt^Y.^^x^s^. Kayfk is called Al-ffi^n 



according to Ibn-Khallik6n, and they apparently descended to ^.MOJrl ^^ ^^ coins, and sometimes in Ibn-al-Athlr. 
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the town of Saruj,^ in Mesopotamia. Soon afberwardB M&ridfn fell into his hands.' War had 
broken out between Sukm&n and Eurbtigh&, lord of Al-Mausil, and the latter had made prisoner a 
certain Y&kuti, son of tl-Qh&zi, and incarcerated him in the fortress of M&ridin, which at that time 
was attached to the territory of Al-Mausil. At the entreaty of the widow of Frtuk, however, her 
grandson was set at liberty^ and shortly rewarded his liberator by seizing the fortress in which he 
had been confined. Dying before long, he was succeeded by his brother 'Ali, who, however, did 
not keep his possession beyond a very short time. He went to Jakarmish of Al-Mausil, leaving 
M&ridin in the charge of a lieutenant, who promptly handed it over to Sukm&n.' 

It is not certain at what time M&ridin passed into the hands of tl-Othizi, the founder of the 
M&ridin branch of the dynasty. Abu-1-Fid& states^ that when Sukm&n died in 498, he was 
succeeded by his son Ibr&him in Hisn Kayf&, and that Mdridin went to I^l-Gh&zi ; but we cannot 
infer from his words (£jUju^j^^m4£ ^jt»As>^ ^ ^^ ^^ [^^ ^*^^ (JL)jk^\^ ijj^^^ ^^^ {jl^J^ *^J^ii 
that it passed into his possession immediately on the death of his brother. Ibn-Ehallik&n^ says 
that n-Gh&zi became master of M&ridin in 501 ; and he certainly is mentioned by Ibn-al-Athir 
in 502 as being lord of that fortress.^ It seems probable that 502 is the true date, for it was in that 
year that Muj&hid-ad-din Bahruz was made shahnah at Baghd&d'^ in the room of n-G-h&zi, and it 
would be reasonable to suppose that the latter, on leaving Baghd&d, was presented by his nephew 
Ibr&him with a fortress, or that he took it whether presented or not. In any case, Maridin must 
have come into his possession between 498 and 502. Another difficulty is raised by the uncertainty 
of the date of Ibr&him's death. All that is known is that he succeeded his father in 498, and that 
in 508 his brother Bukn-ad-daulah D&wdd was governing Kajrfd when fl-Qh&zi applied for help 
against Aksunkur Al-Barsaki.^ 

In 511 (a.d. 1117-8) n-G-h&zi obtained a considerable increase to his possessions, by the 
acquisition of the city of Halab (Aleppo), which the inhabitants, on the death of their governor 
Lu-lu, voluntarily handed over to the Urtuki, who left his son Timurtdsh in charge.* This 
Timurt&sh was in 515 sent by his father to the court of Sult&n Mahmtid, the Saljuki, to intercede 
for the Arab prince Dubays ibn Sadakah; and the Sult&n took the opportunity of investing H-Gh&zi 
with the government of Mayydf&rikin,^^ a very important town in Al- Jazirah, which remained in 
the possession of the Frtukis until 580, when Sal&h-ad-din (Saladin) took it. In 516 Tl-Ghdzi died.^^ 

tl'Qh&zi, well-named 'Star of the Faith,' was certainly the most considerable man of the house 
of Urtuk, and one of the most powerful chiefs of Syria and Mesopotamia. It is true his possessions 
were not many ; but it must be remembered that power at that time meant not territorial sway, but 
the possession of a few impregnable fortresses, from which the neighbouring country could be scoured. 

1 Aba-1-Fid&, ann. 488 (iii. 298). Gf . I. A. x. 222, from « Annalet, iii. 350. 

which it may almost be inferred that Sukm&n was suzerain of ' Art. Ortuk, 

Sard], see p. 5, note 4. ' I. A. x. 321. ri-Oh&zi seems also to have possessed Niflbin 

s Between 495 and 498. The date is fixed by the fact that at that time. 

Jakarmish was ruler of Al-Mau?il at the time, and that he did 7 i. a. x. 330. In Abu-1-Fidk, iii. 366, line 14, ^y should 

not succeed to that goyemment till the death of Eurbtfgh& in , ^rc^^i J J 

495 ; and by Sukmlm*s death in 498. oe correciea ^j- . 

» The whole story, which is hardly worth enlarging upon here, I- ^' *• ^^^' I- ^- ^- 372. 

may be read in Abu-1-Fidk, ann. 498 (iii. 350^). ^« I. A. x. 418. " I. A. x. 426. 
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Few fortresses were better fitted for this purpose than M&ridin; and to the possession of this 
stronghold much of fl-Gh&zi's reputation must be ascribed. It has already been mentioned that 
the Frtukis took an important part in the wars with the Crusaders. This was chiefly during the 
period between the First and the Second Crusade^ when the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was in the 
zenith of its short-lived prosperity. Sukm&n distinguished himself in 497 by relieving the Muslims 
who were besieged in Harr&n (Garrhes) by Bohemond of Antioch, Baldwin du Bourg of Edessa, 
his cousin Joceline de Courtenay, and Tancred of Laodicea. Sukm&n headed an army of seven 
thousand mounted Turkum&ns, and joining his forces to those of Jakarmish of Al-Mausil defeated 
the Christian army and took Count Baldwin (called by the Arab writers Al-Kummas or Al-Kumas, 
the Comes) and his brother Joceline prisoners.^ 

But Il-Gh&zi had very much more to do with the Crusaders than Sukman. Michaud cha- 
racterizes him as *le plus farouche des guerriers d'Islamisme' ; and he was certainly the most formid- 
able enemy the Crusaders encountered before Sal&h-ad-din arose and drove them before him. The 
greater part of Il-Gh&zl's life was spent in fighting with the infidels ; but his principal victory was 
in 513y when the Crusaders were besieging Halab.' It will be remembered that in 511 the Halabis 
voluntarily accepted the Urtuki as their master. But when they found the city surrounded by the 
armies of the Franks, instead of appealing to their sovereign, they asked help from Baghd&d : but 
none was given. In this emergency, n-Gh&zi, hearing of their distress, marched from M&ridin at 
the head of three thousand horse and nine thousand foot. On his approach the Crusaders beat a 
retreat to a strong position on a hill called 'Ifrin, where they did not expect the Turkum&n would 
venture to attack them. Nothing daunted, Il-Gh&zi led his men up the hill and gained a signal 
victory. Among the slain was Boger, Eegent of Antioch during the minority of Bohemond ii.' 
Soon afterwards, however, Baldwin ii. (du Bourg), King of Jerusalem, retaliated by obtaining a 
victory over Il-Gh&zi and Dubays at Dh&nith-al-bakl. 

When ri-Gh&zi died,^ his elder son Sulaym&n succeeded to the government of Mayy&farikin, 

^ I. A. X. 256-7. Michaud thus describes the battle, or rather une arm^e musuhnane s'avan^ant en ordre de bataille et les 

the surprise: — 'Au printemps de Tann^e 1104, Bohemond avec enseignes d^ploytfes. C'tftaient les Turcs de Maridin et de 

ses chevaliers, Tancrkle alors seigneur de Laodic6e et d'Apam^e, Mossoul qui venaient au secours de la yille assi^g^. A leur 

Baudouin du Bourg, comte d'l^desse ou Roha, et son cousin approche, les chrtftiens, frapptfs de stnpeur, ne songent plus qu*jL 

Joscelin de Courtenai, mattre de Turbessel, se r^unirent pour ^^- En Tain les chefs cherchdrent k ranimer leurs soldats, 

passer I'Euphrate et pour mettre le si6ge devant la yille de en Tain I'^vSque d'Edesse, parcourant les rangs, Toulut relever 

Charan ou Carrhes, occup^e par les infid^les. . . . Quand les les courages abattus : dds la premie attaque, Tanntfe de la croix 

princes chrtftiens arriv^rent devant la ville, ila la trouv^rent en fut dispers^e ; Baudouin du Bourg et son cousin Joscelin furent 

proie k la disette et presque sans moyens du defense. Les faits prisonniers ; Bohemond et TancrMe ^chappdrent presque 

habitants avaient envoy^ solliciter des secours k Maridin, k seuls k la poursuite du vainqueur.' — i. 300, 301. 

Mossoul, et chez tons les peuples musulmans de le M^sopotamie. ' I. A. x. 389-90. 

Apr^s quelqnes semaines de sitfge, ayant perdu Tespoir d*dtre ' Michaud (i. 317, 318) gives a somewhat different account of 

sccourus, ils r^solurent d'abandonner la place et propos^rent une the battle, omitting all mention of the provocation offered by the 

capitulation, qui fut accepts. Tandis qu*on jurait de part et Crusaders in besieging Qalab, and attributing the defeat partly 

d' autre d*ex^uter fidMement les conditions du traits, il s'^leva to a sand-stonn. This explanation seems, cl mU ytXMiirtpop 

une vite contestation entre le comte d'^esse et le prince Wirciy, to put the cart before the horse. It was doubtless the 

d'Antioche, pour savoir quel drapeau flotterait sur les murs de vigorous action of the feet of the flying Crusaders that stirred 

la cit6. L'arm^e victorieuse attendait, pour entrer dans la ville, ^P the sand, not the sand that caused the flight, 

que cette contestation fut termin^e ; mais Dieu voulut punir le * ' Dieu permit alors que le redoutable chef des Tnrtx>mans, 

fol orgueil des princes, et leur retire la victoire qu'il leur avait Ylgazy, termin&t sa carri^re, frapptf par une mort subite et 

envoy^e. Baudouin et Bohemond se disputaient encore la ville violente.'— Michaud, i. 319. But he does not give any authority 

conquise, lorsque tout k coup ou aper^ut sur les hauteurs voisines for the * subite et violente' nature of the death. 
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Timurt&sh to that of M&ridin, and their cousin Sulaym&n ibn 'Abd-Al- Jabb&r ibn TJrtuk to that of 
Halab.^ This Solaym&n ibn 'Abd-Al-Jabb&r had been made governor of Halab by Il-Gh&zi in 
515y when his son Sulaym&n (who afterwards succeeded to the government of Mayyafarikin) had 
endeavoured to stir up a revolt in Halab against his father.' 

We have now to notice another member of the family of Frtuk, the true successor of 
ri-Gh&zi in his wars against the Crusaders.' This was Balak, son of Bahr&m, and grandson of 
TJrtuk. He first comes into notice in 497 (a.d. 1103-4), when he possessed himself of 'Knak 
and Al-Hadithah, in place of Saruj, which had been wrested from him in 494 by the Crusaders.* 
He again appears in 515 (a.d. 1121-2) as having made prisoner Joceline de Courtenay, Count 
of Edessa,^ and his brother G-aleran, and shut them up in a fortress called by the Crusaders 
Quart-Pierre, by the Muslims Khartapirt, in Diyar-bakr.^ Baldwin, Eling of Jerusalem, 
marching to relieve Kar-kar, which was being besieged by Balak, was defeated and made 
prisoner, and he too was confined in Khartapirt, where Joceline and G-aleran were already 
incarcerated.'^ * Les vieilles ch^oniques ont c^l^br^ la valeur h6roique de cinquante Armeniens qui 
se d^vou^rent pour la d^livrance des princes chr^tiens. Apres avoir invoqu^ la protection du 
Tout-Puissant, ils s'introduisirent dans la forteresse de Qttart'Pierre, d^guis^s, selon quelques 
historiens, en marchands, selon d'autres, en moines. A peine entr^s dans la citadelle, cette ^lite 
de braves, quittant leur dfeguisement et montrant leurs armes, massacr^rent la gamison musulmane, 
et rendirent la liberty aux illustres prisonniers. Ce ch&teau, dont les chr^tiens venaient ainsi de 
se rendre maitres, renfermait des vivres en abondance et toutes sortes de munitions de guerre. 
Balac y avait laiss^ ses tr^sors, ses femmes et les plus pr^cieuses d^pouilles des pays d^vast^s par 
ses armes. Les gaerriers chr^tiens se r^jouirent d'abord du succes de leur entreprise ; mais bientot 
les Turcs du voisinage se r^unirent en foule et vinrent assi^ger la forteresse oii flottait T^tendard du 
Christ. Le sultan Balac, qui, selon les r^cits du temps, avait ^t^ averti en songe des projets formes 
centre lui, rassemble son arm^e et jure d'exterminer Baudouin, Joscelin et lears liberateurs. Ceux-ci 
ne pouvaient resistor longtemps & toutes les forces r^unies des Turcs, s'ils n'^taient secourus par 
leurs fr^res les chr^tiens. On decide alors que Joscelin sortira de la forteresse et qu'il ira dans les 
viUes chr^tiennes implorer le secours des barons et des chevaliers. Joscelin part aussitdt, aprSs 
avoir fait le serment qu'il laissera crottre sa barbe et qu'il ne boira point de vin jusqu'a ce qu'il ait 
rempli sa mission p^rilleuse ; il s'^chappe & travers la multitude m^nagante des musulmanes, passe, 
I'Euphrates, port4 sur deux outres de peau de chivre, et, traversant toute la Syrie, arrive enfin a 
Jerusalem, oii il depose dans I'^glise du Saint-Sepulchre les chaines qu'il avait port^es chez les Turcs, 
et raconte en g^missant les aventures et les perils de Baudouin et de ses compagnons. A sa voix, 

1 I. A. X. 426. du Bourg, Count of Edessa, to the throne of Jenualem, left 

s I. A. X. 417, 418. yacant by the death of Baldwin i., and was presented with the 

' * Neren et snccessenr d'Tlgaiy, . . . semblable an lion de principality of Edeasa by Baldwin ii. in gratitude for his friendly 

r^crituie, qui rdde sans cesse pour chercher sa proie.' — serrices. He was also master of SartSj, formerly the possession 

Michaud, i. 319. o' Balak, who owed him a grudge for the loss of the place. 

* I. A. X. 262. Cf. X. 222. Perhaps Balak goTemed in Joceline had before been made prisoner by Sukm&n, and had 

Sukm&n's name. Cf. p. 3. ^®^ sent to Bagh^&d, where he remained five years. 

ft Joceline had been tiie chief advocate of the claims of Baldwin < I. A. x. 418, 419. "^ I. A. x. 433. 
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un grand nombre de chevaliers et de guerriers chr^tiens jurent de marcher k la d^livrance de leur 
monarque captif. Joscelin se met k la tSte ; il s'ayan9ait vers TEuphrate ; les plus braves de gaerriers 
d'Edesse et d'Antioche avaient r^joint ses drapeaux, lorsqu'on apprit que le farouche Balac venait 
de rentrer de force dans le ch&teau de Quart-Pierre. Apres le depart de Joscelin, Baudouin, 
Gal^ran, et les cinquante guerriers d'Arm^nie avaient soutenu longtemps les attaques des musul- 
mans ; mais les fondements du ch&teau ayant ^t^ min^s, les guerriers chr^tiens se trouv^rent tout 
& coup au milieu des mines. Balac, laissant la vie au roi de Jerusalem, Pavait fait conduire dans 
la forteresse de Charan.^ Les braves Arm^niens 6taient morts au milieu des supplices, et la palme 
du martyre avaient 6t6 le prix de leur d^vouement. Quand Joscelin et les guerriers qui le suivaient 
apprirent ces tristes nouvelles, ils perdirent tout espoir d'ez^cuter leur projet, et retoumerent les 
uns ik Edesse et & Antioche, les autres & Jerusalem, d^sol^s de n'avoir pu donner leur vie pour la 
liberty d'un prince chr^tien.'* 

Balak's career was brilliant but short. Whilst besieging Manbij in 518, he fell by the hand of 
that very Joceline whom he had formerly imprisoned.^ His head was carried in triumph before the 
walls of Tyre, which was then besieged by the Crusaders. His cousin Timurt&sh succeeded him in 
his possessions, of which the most important was the city of Halab, which Balak had taken from 
Badr-ad-daulah Sulaym&n ibn 'Abd-Al-Jabb&r in 517,^ considering him incapable of protecting 
it from the Franks. Halab did not long continue in the possession of the ITrtukis. Timurt&sh 
returned to his favourite heights of Diy&r-bakr ; and Halab, thus left to take care of itself, when 
besieged not long afterwards by the Crusaders, opened its gates to Al-BarsakI, and never again 
owned a member of the house of Frtuk for its master. 

Hus&m-ad-din Timurt&sh died in 547 (a.d. 1152-3), prince of Mdridin and Mayy&fdrikfn, as 
Ibn-al-Athir expressly states.^ It will be remembered that when Il-Gh&zi died, his elder son 
Sulaymdn succeeded him in Mayy&f&rikin. At what time, then, did the town pass into the hands 
of Timurt&h ? The only clue is supplied by a record by Ibn-al-Athir of the death of a certain 
Shams-ad-daulah, son of fl-Gh&zi, in 518.^ As the death of Sulaym&n is nowhere mentioned, one 
cannot help conjecturing that this Shams-ad-daulah was none other than he.^ Timurt&sh was 
succeeded by his son Najm-ad-din Alpi. 

Meanwhile, D&wtid of Eayfd was gathered to his fathers, and Kar&-Arsl&n, his son, ruled in 
his stead. The death of D&wud must have taken place about 543 ; for he is mentioned by Ibn-al- 
Athir in 541,^ and in 542 the "lord of Al-Hisn" ,j-^^ l,,^^U is spoken of,* but his name is not 
given, from which we may infer that it was still the name which had been referred to before ; 
and in 544 mention is made of the new ruler Kard-Arsldn.^® Fakhr-ad-din Kar&-Arsl&n governed 
Kajrfd and the greater part of Diy&r-bakr ^^ till the year 570, when he died ; and his son Muhammad 
ruled after him.^* 

Of whichhehad justmadeliiinsellma8ter,6l7.— I. A.X.433. ^ I. A. xi. 115. > I. A. x. 441. 

' Miohaud, i. 320, 321. ''I ^^.Ye treated the two as identical in the Genealogical Table. 

« Michaud, i. 825. I. A. x. 436. ■ I. A. xi. 73. • I. A. xi. 81. w I. A. xL 92. 

* I. A. X. 431. He did not, however, pnt Sulaym&n to death ; " Jj ^J«3 A^l ^' -^^ ^- 217- 

for this prince is mentioned again by Ibn-al-Athir in 523, as y^'C^ " -^ * 

mixing in the political affairs of ^alab, of which 'Im&d-ad-din Ibn-al-Athir, xi. 207, givee the date 562, but the coins 

Zangf had then made himself master (x. 457). P^^® ^^ ^ ^^« ^>®^ ^70, or perhaps 571. 
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Not long after, the TJrtukis heard the first whirr of the machine that was eyentually to grind 
them to powder. It came about in this way. The town of Al-Birah on the Euphrates (not that 
near Aleppo) was being besieged by 'Im&d-ad-din Zangi in 539, but matters needed his presence 
at Al-Mausil, and Zangi abandoned the siege. The 'Franks' who held the town knew well that 
if Zangi returned, they could not hold out against him ; so, making a -virtue of a necessity, they 
handed the place over to Najm-ad-din Alpi, who is called by Ibn-al-Athir in this instance ' lord of 
Al-Hisn' ^j'^\ i^^fwU, although Timurt&sh was still alive.^ Some time before 565,' Al-B(rah 
was in the possession of Shih&b-ad-din, a son of n-G-h&zi, who had distinguished himself under 
the great Ndr-ad-din (Nourredin) of Halab in war with the Crusaders. The time of Shih&b-ad- 
din^s death is not accurately known, but his son, who appears to be nameless,' was governing 
Al-Birah in 577 (a.d. 1181-2),* when his kinsman Kutb-ad-din H-Gh&zi ii. of Miridin, who had 
come to the throne on the death of his father Najm-ad-din Alpi in 572,^ laid siege to the town. 
Shih&b-ad-din's son, finding himself deserted by his liege-lord, the At&b^g of Al-Mausil, called in 
the help of the world-famous Sdldh-ad-diny who summarily ordered Kutb-ad-din back to his own 
territory, an order with which the Frtuki thought it prudent not to quarreL It was thus that the 
first contact between the houses of Frtuk and Ayyub came about. 

The princes of £ayf& were more far-sighted than their kinsmen of M&ridin, and took all pains 
to keep on good terms with the Ayytibis. When Sal&h-ad-din came northward in 578, Nur-ad-din 
of Kayf& was quick to pay homage and to assist in the siege of Al-Mausil. The politic prince was 
rewarded with the important town of ^mid, which the Ayytibi gave him in the following year 
(579).^ Nur-ad-din enjoyed his new possession for two years, and then died and left it to his son 
Eutb-ad-din Sukm&n (581). ^ 

Here I must notice a small branch of the Ka]rf& dynasty,^ which came into existence on the 

■ 

death of Niir-ad-din in 581. This prince had a brother, 'Im&d-ad-din, who was at the camp of 
Salfih-ad-din (again lying before Al-Mausil) at the time of Niir-ad-din's death. In the hope of 
succeeding to his brother's power, 'Im&d-ad-din immediately set off to £Iayf& ; but finding his 
nephew in full possession, he consoled himself with the fortress of !Khartapirt,^ which it will be 
remembered belonged formerly to Balak.^^ It is not certain when 'Im&d-ad-din died ; but in 601 
his son Niz&m-ad-din Abu-Bakr is recorded to have been besieged unsuccessfully by Mahmtid of 
Kayf& and ^mid.^^ Ehartapirt remained in the family of 'Im&d-ad-din till 620,^' when it seems to 
have passed into the hands of the M&ridin dynasty ; for when it was taken in 631 by Eay-Kub&d, 
the Saljuki Sult4n of Ar-Eum, the governor was of the family of the TTrtukis of M&ridin.^' 

1 I. A. xi. 67, 68. Cf. xi. 115. known to nnmionatistB before the publication of my Easay on the 

t Ibn-al-Athfr, ann. 665, xi. 232, speaks of Shih&b-ad-d!n Urtu^ in the Jfumitmotio Chraniele, toI. xiii. n.b. 1873. The 

Ily6B ibn Tl-Oh&zi posseflsing the fortress of Al-Blrah. coins struck by Ab(k-bakr of Khartapirt have always been a puzzle 

s Some MSS. of Ibn-al-Athir give ^UmiI followed by a blank, to nomismatists, and have given rise to the wildest misreadings. 

xi. 813, note. » I. A. xi. 389. w p. 5. 

• I. A. xL 318, 314. 11 I. ^. 3jii. 182. » i. j^^ j^^ 339^ 

• The histories can give no information as to the date of Alpfs ,,,.,* . « • « - - m 1 
death, but the coins prove it was 572. " Abn-l-Fidfc, it. 404. ^^y ^^J\ ^ ^^V% 

• I. A. xi. 324. "^ I. A. xi. 839. , . . 

• This, the Khartapirt branch of the dynasty, was entirely nn- UirJ ^ S^»*^ i 
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The death of Kutb-ad-din fl-Qh&zi n. in 580^ was followed by the loss of Mayy&f&rikiiiy which 
the Sh&h-Arman took, and which subsequently was given up to Sal&h-ad-din. Kutb-ad-din was 
succeeded by his son Yuluk- (or Bdluk- or Buldk-) Arsl&n;' whose brother Frtuk-Arsl&n next 
followed, some time between the years 596 and 598, as the coins prove.' In 599 Al-'Adil, the 
brother of Sal&h-ad-din, gave orders to Al-Ashraf to besiege M&ridin ; but by the mediation of 
Az-Z&hir Qh&zi of Halab an accommodation was arrived at. Frtuk-Arsl&n agreed to insert the 
name of Al-'Adil in the Khutbah and Sikkah, or public prayer and coinage, and to pay a fine of 
150,000 din&rs.^ This is well borne out by the coins. A coin of 599 (which must refer to the 
early part of the year)^ bears the name of Az-Z&hir as well as that of TJrtuk-Arsl&n, thus showing 
the friendly relations which subsisted between the two. Further, another coin of 599 (which must 
have been struck rather later in the year) bears the name of Al-'^dil as suzerain, thus fulfilling 
one of the two stipulations of the treaty. After this the Frtukis of M&ridin withdrew from the 
afiairs of Syria, and kept within the limits of their mountain fastness. Abu-1-Fid& continues the 
list of princes down to his own time (715=a.d. 1315-6) when an Frtuki prince was still ruling in 
M&ridin;^ and, for aught I know, the family may stiU have its representative there. 

The Kayf& branch came to an end in 629 (a.d. 1231-2). Sukm&n ii. was killed in 597, by 
falling from a housetop.'' He had himself appointed as his successor a Mamluk named Ay&s, to 
the exclusion of his own brother Mahmtid ; but the amirs of ^mid invited Mahmud to come and 
take possession, and he did not decline.^ Mahmtid died in 619, and his son Al-Malik Al-Mas'ud 
Maudiid succeeded.^ But in 629 Al-K&mil the Ayytibi marched upon ^mid, and took it together 
with its dependencies,^^ which had been diminished by the inroads of the Sult&n of Ar-Btim. 
Maudiid was imprisoned until the death of Al-E&mil, when he escaped (635), and took refuge with 
Al-Muzafittr of Ham&h, and eventually died at the hands of the Tatar invaders.^^ So ends the 
history of the Frtukis. 

§ 3. Five mint-names are found on Frtuki coins. 

UBTUKffl OF Ql8N EaTPA. UBTUKfs OF MjbLIDfN. 



^j^\ The Fortress (sc. Kayf&). 
J^l Amid. 



^J;U Mdridin. 

j^^ Dunaysir, 
U-^ Kayfd. 

No mint-name has as yet been deciphered on the few coins at present extant of the Urtukis of 
Khartapirt. 

It is difficidt to explain the occurrence of the name Kayfd on silver coins of Urtuk-Arsl&n. 

» I. A. xi. 335. • Abu-1-Fid&, v. 295. ' I. A. xii. 112. « Ibid, 

» Written in Ibn-al-Athir ^^y without diacritical points to » I. A. xii. 260. 

the first letter. lo Abu-1-Fid&, iv. 393. ,.^, dul\ Ujlb. ^^\ J^^ 

' Ibn-al-Athlr mentions YtilnH^-Arsllui being alive when . - *^ -^ " '^ I' 

-Mh^A^r, iiraa nnannoAoafnUv hoaioooil hv A1 JilTHil in MA-R Ua& ..mA>. UjLjU^ dL4>- : bat 860 D. 9 with rOSrard tO 



Miuidln was unsuccessfully besieged by Al-'Adil in 594-5.— «-^ ^j^^2>^ l^U^ ^Us»- ; but see p. 9 with regwd to 

xii. 98. * I. A. xii. 117. Kayik. 

6 It was in the first month (Al-Mubarram) that Al-'Adil gave ^^ Abu-1-Fid&, iv. 393. 
orders for the siege of M&ridin. — I. A. xii. 117. 
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There can be no doubt whatever about the reading of the name. The letters f^ are perfectly 
clear, and that is sufficient to establish the reading, although the last letter seems to resemble a 
^ rather than an I; it may perhaps be the beginning of the final letter LJf which ends the word 
according to the K&mus orthography. But how did Ka]rf& come into the possession of the princes 
of M&ridin P Abu-1-Fid& tells us that in 629 Al-Kamil took ^mid and its dependencies, among 
which was Hisn Eayf&.^ His son As-S&lih was left in possession of Amid, and (we infer from 
Abu-l-Fid&'s account) of Hisn Kayf& also. But this coin shows that Kajrfa belonged to the prince 
of M&ridin in 628, the year before the taking of Amid. Either, then, we must suppose Maudud of 
Amid to have recovered Eayf& from his kinsman before Al-E&mil's arrival; or else that Abu-1-Fid&, 
accustomed to regard Kayf& and Amid as belonging to the same master, erroneously classed Eayf& 
among the dependencies of Amid when the latter was taken by Al-K&mil. With our present 
data it is impossible to decide the question. 

Three other mints have been wrongly attributed to the Frtuki princes: — iU^ Hamdh, 

XjjIt J Diydr-bakr, and ^^jUll^ Mayy&fdrikin. Ham&h is a misreading due to imperfect specimens. 

** * "I 

Dr. Blau' inferred from the letters »\ . . . that the mint was JU>-, when in fact the letters were 

. .jl . .; and from other specimens I proved the mint to be ^jl'^J^ Mdridin? At the time Dr. 

Blau's coin was struck (545), the Ayytibi prince Al-Mansur Muhammad (uncle of the historian 

Abu-1-Fid&) was ruling Hamah, and his name would certainly appear on any coin struck there. 

By Diy&r-bakr I believe Soret simply to have meant a town in Diy &r-bakr, namely Eayf&, or Amid, 

or M&ridin, or Dunaysir. Mayy&f&rikin (^j^J^i*-^ or ^;*S/^ sic ! !) is a magnificent blunder for the 

words ^ (^y^ of the damnatory formula 9jM ^ ^y^^ 

§ 4. The principal ornaments used on the coins of the Urtukis are the Frtuki damghah or 
badge (^) ; an ornament which I have called 'fleuron' (h(4) ; an inverted chevron, like the ortho- 
graphical sign ihmdl or muhmilah (V); a semicircle {J)\ and points, singly or in groups. Diacritical 
points are used sparingly on the coins, but they are recorded when they occur. There is generally 
a centre-point, where the point of one limb of the compasses was placed when the marginal circles 
were being scored. Near the edge of the coin is generally a circle or several circles, usually of dots. 

§ 5. To what denomination the TJrtuki copper coins are to be referred is not an easy question 
to answer. Almost all Muhammadan coins up to the time of these princes belonged to one of the 
three classes — dindr (gold), dirham (silver), fah (copper). It would be natural to attribute the 
large copper issues of the Frtukis (and some of the contemporary dynasties) to the class of fah ; 
but this is clearly forbidden by the fact that some of these copper coins are inscribed with the words 

Cursed be he who tests this dirham^ 

1 See p. 8, note 10. formula theUrtokf prince intended to forestall any imprecations 

* ZeUiehriflderdeutieh, morgmldnd, OeulUehaft, xi. 463, no. 24. that might be launched against his copper coinage, by taking the 
' Numismaiie Chroniele^ ziii. p. 280. initiative himself in cursing. I think, however, that a more prob- 

* Dr. Karabacek's rendering of the word^jjo («»^ Sehimpf aWe rendering is that of teiting the coin. In Lane's Arabic 
anthut) is strictly accurate ; and it is quite piwrible that in this I^»<»n» V^ ▼• ^'js^ » ^« ^^ ^ ^«7 expression that occun 

UBTUXI TURXUKAKS. 2 
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This inscription, which occurs on several plain copper coins, suggested the theory which Dr. Joseph 
Karabacek has ably put forth in the Numismdtische ZeiUchrift oi Wien/ that the copper issues of 
the Frtukis, etc., were intended to pass as dtrhams. There is much in favour of this view, besides 
the occurrence of the word dirham on some of the coins. There can be no doubt that dirham at that 
time meant the same thing as on the coins of the 'Abb&si Khalifahs, namely, a silver coin, and that 
it was not used in a general way (like the plurals of fah fmd dirham in modem Arabic) to mean 
any kind of money. Nor can we suppose that the word was introduced by mistake, instead of \j»^ 
fob; for it occurs on too many coins to be explained by any hypothetical carelessness of the engravers. 
Granting, then, that when the TJrtukis put the name dirham on their coins they meant dirham and 
not /ak, and rejecting the suggestion that the name was inserted by mistake, it is difficult to see 
how to arrive at any conclusion except that these coins were intended to pass for the same value as 
silver dirhams. And it would be absurd to limit this to the coins that bear the word dirham, for 
the other copper coins are precisely similar in size and general aspect, with the exception of the 
curse-formula. We must, therefore, in all reason extend the denomination dirham beyond those 
coins on which the word is found to the whole class of large copper of the same series. A circum- 
stance much in favour of the theory is that many of the large copper coins are covered with a thin 
coating of silver,' and those that are thus ornamented do not bear the name dirham. Of course a 
difficulty arises from the fact that only some, and not all, these coins are silvered. Yet this may 
perhaps be explained by supposing them to have been silvered with a view to giving a look of 
respectability to the rest. The entire absence of silver dirhams during the period of the issuing of 
the large copper coins by the Frtukis is greatly in favour of Dr. Xarabacek's theory ; but it is 
almost counterbalanced by the fact that after the introduction of a silver coinage by Xlrtuk-Arsl&n 
of M&ridin, the copper coinage still continued, though certainly in less numbers and perhaps smaller 
size. It is difficult to believe that silver and copper dirhams should circulate together, issuing from 
the same mint ; or, on the other hand, that copper coins which had recently possessed the value of 
silver dirhams should suddenly, on the introduction of silver dirhams, be degraded to the value of 
ordindkij fuliis. This, in fact, taken together with the small number of silvered dirhams that have 
been preserved, forms the main Obstacle to Dr. Karabacek's view of the denomination of the TJrtuki 
coinage. With regard to the origin of the copper image-coinage. Dr. Karabacek thinks it may be 
traced to the copper issues of the Latin princes whom the Crusading mania had brought to Syria ; 
and that the principal reason of the substitution of copper for silver was the general exhaustion 
which oppressed the countries afflicted by the so-called * Holy War,' and which rendered a silver 
coinage impossible. 

Whilst acknowledging the strength of the arguments in favour of the dirham- view of the 

on the UrtuW coins. 'Ij iJ^il Ic he ymgh$d th$ pieces of ^^^^ ^^ deelarea thing to he bad, is easily seen; for testing a 

>Y . -^^ , . . . ^ ^^ implies the suspicion that it is had. There is, after all, not 

fold one after another ; and. he put, or threw doum, the pieces of ^^^j, difference between this and Dr. Karabaoek's rendennff of 

gold, one by one, and compared them, one by one* In other words, ^^ word, 

this form of the verb means, in this application, to test or check \ -q^ £^ (1869) pp. 265-300. 

or prove money, in order to see whether it is good. The con- , j^ ' ^^ B^tish Muaenm there is one Urtukf coin which is 

nexion of this meaning with the primary meaning of ^c , to ^^i^^ i^gtead of Hlvered. 
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Frtukl coinage, it is to be regretted that we have not more positive evidence on the subject. At 
present, though the weight of the evidence leans heavily to Dr. Karabacek's side, it must be 
admitted that his point is not yet absolutely proved. 

§ 6. The copper coins, which form the great majority of the Xlrtuki mintage, range in weight 
from 2-8 to 170 grammes (43 to 263 English grains) ; and in diameter from rv to xi on Mionnet's 
scale (-^ to 1| English inch). The average weight may be placed at about 11 grammes (170 grains), 
and the average diameter at about viii (1| inch) of Mionnet's scale. 

The few silver coins of the series weigh about 2*9 grammes, and are of the diameter of Mionnet's 
V. The weight, it will be observed, nearly corresponds with that of the old Amawi and ^Abb&si 
dirham. 



Tablb I. — Suzerains to whom the Urtukis did Homage on their Coins. 

SuzB&Anr. Yassal. 

Ayyibia Saldh-ad-din M.» Yuluk-Ardin, 581, 583, 584, 586, 586. 

£. Sukm&Q n., 581. 584. 

Al-'i!^dil M. Tuluk-Aral&n, 689. 

TTrtuk-Arsldn, 699, 606, 611. 

E. Mahmud, 615. 
Al-K&mil M. Urtuk-Arsl&n, 615, 620, 628, 630. 

K Mahmdd, 610 P,. 617, 618. 

Az-Z&hir M. Frtuk-ArsUn, 599. 

Al-'Aasiz (of Hakb) M. Trrtuk-Ard&n. [658. 

An-N&sir Sal&h-ad-din ii. . . M. Najm-ad-din Gh&zi, 654, 665, 656, 657, 

As-S&Uh Ayyub M. Najm-ad-din Gh&zi, 645, 646. 

Al-Afdal and A2-Z&fair ... M. Ydlnk-ArsliD, 596. 

... . ' 

Al-K&mil and Al-Ashraf. . . E. Maudud, 621. 

Atabig ofAUMau^il . . Nur-ad-dm Arslan Sh&h«. . M. Tuluk-Arsl&n, 596. 

Saydkis o/Ar'Rim . . . Kay-K&wus K. Mahmud, 614. 

Kay-Kub&d M. Frtuk-Arsldn, 623, 625, 634. 

Kay-Khusruii M. Trtuk-ArsUn, 634. 

Najm-ad-din Qh&zi, 640-3. 

Moguls of Persia Eul&gu M. Kard-Arsl&n. 

^ M. represents MftridSn ; K. Eayf &. The figures after the these princes ; they merely exercised a spiritoal suzerainty, and 

name of the Urtu]^ vassal show the years in which he acknow- harely that. 

ledged the su&erainty of his liege-lord on his own coins. I have * This name appears on the same coin as the names of Al- 

not included the 'Abb&sf Khallfahs among the suzerains of the Af^al and Af-!^&hir, mentioned above. 
Urtu^FlB, although their names often appear on the coinage of 
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Table III — CHEONOLOGIOAL LIST OF THE TTRTUKr PRINCES. 



I. Kayfa Line. a.h. 495-629. 
I. Sukman i. 495. 
II. Ibr&him. 498. 

III. D&wud. c. 502. 

IV. Kar&-Arsl&n. c. 543. 
V. Muhammad. 570. 

Yi. Sokm&n ii. 581. 
VII. Mahmud. 597. 
VIII. Maudud. . 619-629. 

II. Khartapirt Line. a.h. 581-620. 
I. Abu-Bakr i. 581. 
II. Abu-Bakr ii. c. 600-620. 



III. MaridIn Line. a.h. 502-715, etc. 
I. n-Gh&zi I. 502. 
II. Timurt&h. 616. 

III. Alpi. 547. 

IV. ri-Gh&zi II. 572. 
V. YAluk-Arsl&n. 580. 

VI. ITrtuk-Arsl&n. c. 597. 
VII. Gh&zi. 637. 
VIII. Kar&-Ar8l&n. 658. 

IX. D&wdd. e. 691. 
X. Gh&zi n. e. 693. 

XI. 'All Alpl. 712. 
XII. S61ih. 712-715, eto.^ 



^ Shams-ad-din $&111^ was still reigning when Abu-1-Fida wrote his history in a.h. 715. 



Table IV.— GENEALOGICAL TREE OF THE HOTTSE OF URTFK. 

URTUK 
[Jerusalem, 479-484.] 



Sukm&n 

Mu* ifi'Od'daulah 
[JeruMlem, 484-489 : 
Sariij\ 488 : 
Hi^n Kaufdy 495 : 
Mdridin, e, 496. 



'Abd-Al-Jabb&r 



Sulaym&n 
Badr-ad'^ulahf 
mahb, 515-517. 



n-Gh&zf 
IfaJm-ad'-diH 

[Shahnah of Bagh4dd 495-502 : 

MdHdin, 502 : 

HcUab, bill 

Mafydfdrikiny 515. 



Ibr&hfm D&wt^d 

[Kavfd^ Mdridin, i^^, Eukn-ad-datOah 

[JTasi/a, C.502P 



^ar&-Ar8l&n 
Fakhr'ttd-dln 
IKayfd, e, 543. 



I 
Mnbammad 

Nur'€td-^n 

[Kaufd, 570 : 

Amid, 579. 



Abt^-hakr 
'Imdd'Od^ln 
[KhartapirL 581. 

I 
Ab6-ba]ar 

Jlizdrn'Od-dlu 

\_Khartapirt, e, 600 to 620. 



\ \ \ 

Timurt&sh Ay&z Sulaym&n T&kfiti 

Hu9dm-ad-din Shams-ad-daulah [Mdridin 

[Mdridin, 516 : [Mayydfdrikin, 516 cire, 496. 

J^alab, 518, for a short time : died 518. 

Mayydfdrikin, 518. 



Alpf 
Nt^jm-ad'din 

[Mdridin, eto., 547. 

n-6h^ n. 
Jfutb-ad'din 

Mdridin, etc., 572. 



'Ali 
[Mdridin 
cire, 496. 



— [ 

Bahr&m 

Balak 

[SaHtj (in Sakm&n's 
name P) 488 P~494: 
*Jtnah, eto , 497 : 
J^arrdn, 517 : 

Haiab, 517 : 

I died 518. 
MabmtSd 
Shihdb-ad^in 
[Al-Birah 
before 565. 

Son 

[Al'Btrah 
before 577. 



f 



Snkm&n ii. Mabmiid 

Ku^b-ad-din Ndpr^ad^din 

[Kayfd # Amid, 581. [Kay/d ^ Amid, 597. 

Mand6d 

Bukn-ad-din 

[Kayfd % Amid, 619-629. 



TMul^.Arsl&n 
Hutdrn'od-din 
' [Mdridin, 580. 



Urtu^-Arsl&n 
Hdfir^ad^din 

[Mdridin, e, 597. 

I 
Gh&zi 

I^qfrn'ttd-din 

[Mdridin, 637. 

K&r&.Arsl&n 
' [Mdridin, 658. 
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COINS OF THE URTUKfS. 



I. XIETUKrS OF KAYEA. 



TV. Fakhr-ad-dxn Kara-arslam. a.h. eirc. 643-570. 

Type I. 
1. Copper. (Fl. i. &g. czlTii.) a.h. 556. (BritiBb Museum. Ifum. Chron. vol. ziii. p. 284, no. 1.) 






OfiT. Half-figure to right : in left hand, sceptre ; Bey. 

J in right, orb. 

-T [Copied, probably, from a common late- 
Byzantine type, seen on the coins of Con- 
stantine yi. and Eirene.] 

Below, fleuron. 

No points except the diacritical points of ^ and the ^ of <U^ . yj represents 556 ; ^ the numerical 
value of Cj being 500, of ^ 50, and of ^ 6. The 1 of LS is omitted, as on many other examples. 

Type II. 
2. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 1.) a.h. 559. (The late Col. C. S. Guthrie's Collection.)* 

Bry. a. Half-figure, facing, bare-headed. 



Oby. 






-2- 



Half-figure, facing, 
crowned. 



r 






The first stroke of the {ju of dx«s is taller than the others; the c^ of ci and the ^ of <C.^ are dotted ,- 
80, too, the ^ and 4^ of £jU ^jttj^j^ (^^ ^j**^^^)* 

Type III, 
3. Copper. (Fl. iv. fig. 2.) a.h. 560. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 3.) 



Oby. 



\ 



Jtl!^ 1\ i!i\ 1 



i: 



Head, facing. 



i 



Bey. 



V 



:i\ 



1 .\aC..< ^j ^^\iS I 



.-3 






r' 



Diacritical points on reverse to ^o of i-«, ^ and ^^ of <LjUyu*^ jv , J of |^ , ^^ of ^ILy t and of ^ and of 
^UL», and a line (representing the two points) over c^ of ,^j^^ The j of Jpj\ is prolonged into a 
foliate ornament. 

> It IB remarkable that this simple explanation has never * In the British Museum there is another specimen similar to 
before been proposed, except by myself in the Num. Chron. this, but rather inferior in condition, which has been described 
vol. xiii. p. 284. by me in the Num. ChroH. vol. xiii. p. 380. 
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Type IV. 
1. 

4. Copper. (PI. iy. fig. 3.) a.h. 562. (British Museum. Num. Chrm* no. 5.) 



Obt. 



Half-figure, facing. ^ 

[Copied, perhaps, from i;^ 

a Byzantine coin re- i^t 
presenting theYirgin.] 







*»»-. 



The ^ of <Umi, the ^ and ^ of LA^^mas^, the lzJ and ^ of Af^iiAMwill, have their proper diacritical points ; 
though in the case of the 4^ of ^U the diacritical points can scarcely be called proper, as the letter serves for 
the base of hemz and therefore should not be dotted. 

A yariety in the British Museum differs only in points, and not much in them, so far as the indistinctness 
of the coin permits me to judge. 

2. 

5. Copper. (PL iy. fig. 4.) a.h. 570. (British Museum. Num. Chrtm, no. 7.) 

Same : but small winged figure, to left, behind left shoulder of central figure ; and, on the opposite side of 

figure, date ^U^M^ifL j ^^t.^ . 

Diacritical points to the iZ^ and ^ of Arcir^^^l . 



3. 
6. Copper, a.h. 570. (Faba Collection, 450.)' 

Same as preceding, but rev. marg. <d!\^lj ^^.ri':...^!! | aUHI instead of ^b jLyvuA^^ll | aUHI 

and rey. area *^)^^*^ instead of J^l J . 

Until I was informed of the existence of this last coin I was inclined to think that Ibn-al-Athfr was 
correct in his date of Kard-Arsl&i's death (a.h. 562), and that the occurrence of that prince's name on a coin 
of the year 570 (no. 5) was to be explained by Ndr-ad-dfn having omitted to alter the reverse of his father's 
coin when he changed the date. But no. 6, besides confirming the date 570, brings further evidence by the 
name of the Khalifah Al-Musta4i, who did not begin to reign till 565, three years after the death of Kard- 
Arslin, as recorded by Ibn-al->Athir. We cannot choose but to accept the testimony of these two monuments, 
and to place the death of Kard-Arsl^n at 570, or the earlier part of 571. No coin of Nur-ad-din is known of 
an earlier date than 571, and this too goes to support the evidence of the two coins of Kard-Arsldn. One 
difficulty remains — the coincidence of the name of the Khalifah Al-Mustanjid, who died in 565, on the coin 
bearing the date 570. This I think must be explained by the suggestion I offered before as to the reverse of 
Kard-ArsUm's fourth type having been left unchanged when the date on the obverse was altered : the difference 
I now make in the explanation is that it was left unchanged by Kar4-Arslan himself, whereas before I 
supposed that it was his son Ntbr-ad-dfn who had altered the date, but not the reverse. 

The orthography fc3j^^<^ is very unusual. Ordinarily the name is written J^l J, in which case the ^ 
should be marked with maddah (0^1 J) to show that it is a contraction for j^. The transliteration Dd-ud 
(based upon the vulgar pronunciation Jjjfo) is incorrect; it should be Dawud. 

1 Brought to my notice by Dr. Blaa, KaiBerlich deutscher, General-Confliil, Odessa. 
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Type V. 
7. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 5.) (British MuBeum. Num, Chran. no. 9.) 



Obv. a. Full figure of winged Victory to right; hold- 
ing in right hand tablet inscribed x x x 9 cmd 
in left hand wreath; beneath sis. 



Est. 



M. VICTORIACONSTAirriNIATJO. 

[Copied from a coin of Constantino, struck 
at Siscia, in Pannonia.] 

TypeVI. 

1. 

8. Copper. (British Museum. Num. CJ^an. no, U.) 



Beneath, ornament. 



Oby. 



c\ 



^ The common late-Byzantine type -^ 

1>^ of Christ, aureolate, sitting on S 
•J, throne, holding book. "^ 

[The type may be seen on coins \ 
of Manuel i. Comnenus.] 



Est. 



^ 






e 






On the obv. diacritical points under the three j^s ;* and over the first ^^ of ^Ji:^y^\ . 
On the rev. semicircles over the ^s of JU!I and J jUSl , muhmUahs over the a of J and the ^ of^, 
and shaddah over the J of ^^1 . The l^ and ^ of both ^ s are dotted, also the ^ of^ and the ^^ of 

2. 

9. Copper. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 13.) 

ir^ P^r is substituted for ^J *^ 
Points, etc., as (8). 

8. 

10. Copper. (PL iv. fig. 6.) (British Museum. Mm. Chron. no. 14.) 
Same as (9), but a countermark, of unintelligible device, is struck on the obv. left, near the bottom. 

Ko muhmilahs, etc. 
The letters and ciphers on the obverse of these coins have never been interpreted, and I do not think any 
meaning can be attached to them. The explanation of their occurrence which I venture to offer is that the 
Oriental engraver, unable to decipher the Greek inscriptions ic, xc, of the original Byzantine coin, substituted 
whatever Arabic letters or ciphers first came into his head. The analogy of other coins of the series does not 
permit us to assume that religious scruples were the cause of the change. It is worth noting that the ciphers 
which occur on (9) comprise the ten digits, neither more nor less : J T TP ^ 1 VA V» 



' The two dots under (j-** are blundered, so as to form a 
short horizontal line. 

* It has been suggested that the letters on (8) are arranged 
regularly in the order of the older abfad U^ jy^ j^^^^ , etc. 
There is certainly something to justify this view. The four 
UBTTTXI TUBKXJHANS. 



letters on the left-hand-side might very well be J^\ , though 

it is hard to see why the mm and J are not connected. Beyond 
the first four letters, howeyer, the order of the abjad is not 
easily discoTered. "We should have to change §^ into J«j^ 
and Siff into iJa»-« 

3 
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Type VII. 
11. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 7.) (Col. Guthrie's Collection.) 



3 









Oby. Bust of Christi head surrounded by an aureole Rbv. 

of six rays ; two dots between alternate pairs 
of rays. In the field, Ki xc and a cross 4*9 
and signs designed apparently to represent 
the letters emmanotha. 

[A common Byzantine type.] ^ . . ^ 

A specimen (a) in the British Museum (iV«m. C^ran. no. 16) differs from that described above only in 
having a line over XC as well as over IC. Another specimen (5) differs firom (11) in having four dots 
instead of two between the alternate rays of the aureole, and ^5 inserted between ^Jb^ ji\ and a\j1 {ibid. no. 15). 

The expression in the days of Kard-Arsldn" seems to point to the coin not having been struck by 
Xara-Arsl&n himself, but by some governor under him. 



Oby. 



.Q 



r 



V. NOr-ad-din Muhammad, a.h. 670-681. 

• 

Type I. 
12. Copper. (PI. i. fig. cliii.) a.h. 571. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 17.) 

Angel, aureolate. 
right wing raised; 
left hand holding 
scroll, which hangs 
over right arm. 



=5 cH c>^' ]/ cH 



'K 







In the Guthrie collection there is a specimen (a) differing from (12) only in omitting the \ of \^ 

Type n. 
13. Copper. (PI. L fig. clv.) a.h. 576. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 19.) 



Oby. Within cusped pointed arch of double 



.4 



I 



lines, figure, seated on throne; in 
right hand orb, in left sceptre. 
Two balls represent the arms 
throne. Above the arch two angels, 
each spreading a wbg over the acme 
of the arch. 




BXY. 



>U1 



-^ 

^ 



o^^I^^IIlL 


<-U 


cH J^J^ !/ cH 


u^-^*^ur— ^ 


j^b 


\r^ J-J,! 


(•f^"^ 



\ 



j-"j= 



On this coin the final letters of Xi^ and J^lj and the (1/ of ^UCi and the ^ ofj^ terminate in 
an ornament; which, however, Marsden's engraver has omitted to represent in the plate. 
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Type III. 
14, Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 8.) Al-Hisn. [Kayfd.] a.h. 578. (British Museum. Num. Chrim,iio.2l.) 



Oby. a. Head to left, diademed. 

[Copied from coin of Selenkns n., but 
reversed; the engraver having copied 
the coin directly on to the die, without 
first reversing it.] 



M. 



Eev. 




s 






\. 



J^ f,\^1\ 









y, ^ 



/ «• * 



The expression ^\ ^ .\s. ^dla-tmi-Udh for aQI a^aaJ hi-smi-Udh is most uncommon. The curse 
ij^ c/* uf^* which so long puzzled numismatists, is translated (in its full form as it occurs on coins of 
ri-Ghazf II. of M&ridin — no. 35 ff.) by Dr. Karabacek {Num. Zeit Wien, 1869) Verflueht set, wer dte$em 
Dirhem einm Schimpf anthut, Curted be he toho puts an affront upon thi% dirhem^ i.e. dishonourt it, or damagee itt 
credit. It may better perhaps be rendered Cursed he he who tests this dirhem (see p. 9, note 4). J J^ 1 

The reffiver of equity has been differently read, but there can be no question that this, which was published by 
Castiglioni, is the true form ; and that the other suggestions, such as J Jui!\ ^j^s., were foanded on ill-preserved 
specimens. 

VI. KUTB-AD-DiN SUKMAN IT. A.H. 681-597. 

. a 

Type I. 
1. 

15. Copper. Al-Hi^n. [Kayfi.] a.h. 581. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 28.) 



Obv. a. Bearded head of king to left. 
[Copied from Sassanian coins.] 

(The last two words (^U ^jm.4x>-) are in an inner 
line, for want of space in the outer.) 



Ebv. 



i^\^j 



I 



,-Ja3 JjUll vlXJJl 


n, — ; uj^-^ cr-i'*'^ 


JL,j\ \jJ jj;_j Xfc«^ 


Um ,^ JJ!j\ ^ 






2. 



Ornament attached to the (J/ of ^UCi • 



16. Copper. (PI. iv. fig. 9.) Al-Hifu. [Kayf4.] a.h. 581. (Guthrie Collection.)* 
At sides of rev. ^^Jl ^)L | j-^Ul cl^UH instead of XjM \ ^ ^^9 wid thoj preceding iU ^ju>a:^ in 

obv. marg. is in the inner line with ^U ^/maS^ • 
This is the first occurrence of the name of a liege-lord (except the spiritual suzerain, the Ehalffah) on 
TJrtukf coins. In the same year Sald^-ad-dfn's name occurs also for the first time on the coins of YuluV- 
AraUln of M&ridfn (cp. no. 42). 

1 A similar coin belonging to the British Mnseiun is published in the Num. Chron. xiii. 293, no. 24. 
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Obv. ^ ^^^j ^J\ i^ 



Type II. 
17. Copper. (PUv. fig. 1.)* a.h. 584. (British Museum. Num. Chran. no. 25,) 

■^\ ■:■, \\ A 



Two heads, hack to hack. 

[Copied from coin of Augustus and Agrippa 
struck at Nemausus (Nismes).] 



?^ 






Another specimen {a) in the British Museum {Ifum. Chron. no. 26) differs only in having the ^ in the 
same line as t«il ; and the • in the same line as ^rrfjuv-t/^ • 

Type III. 
18. Copper. (PI. v. fig. 2.)* a.h. 594. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 2B.) 



Oby. a. Half figure facing, with helmet, and 
aureole ; holding in right hand sceptre ; 
in left, orh. 
[The idea seems to have heen taken from 
a Byzantine type of ahout the time of 
Justinian i. ; hut the aureole is un- 
accountable.] 



Ebv. 



3 

5^ 



j^UCi ^^ji\ c--^ 



\ 



Over the first letter of ^IaCi, ornament like the sign for Aries, between two points. 
In the Guthrie collection there is a specimen (a) similar to (18), but the points in the field of the reverse 
are wanting, although the ornament remains. 

VII. Nasir-ad-dIn Mahmud. a.h. 697-619. 

Type I. 

1. 

19. Copper. (PL v. fig. 3.) Amid. a.h. 614. (Britbh Museum. Num. Chron. no. 31.) 



Obv. a. 



.4 

9- 



M. 



Two-headed Imperial Eagle 
{each wing formed hy a mamCe .cr 
bearded head) standing on J^ 
pedestal of interwoven lines. 



Ebv. LjJI ^USl 

♦ ^ ♦ 



I 



Another example (a) in the British Museum has a muhmilah over the ^ju oi ^jmJs:^. A third example 

1 An imperfect specimen belonging to the Manden Collection * An imperfect specimen belonging to the Manden Collection 
is engrayed in Fl. i. fig. cliv. is engrayed in PL i. fig. clix. 
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(h) differs from (19) in that ^^JjJl is divided, ^ being put in the lower line; and l^ of ^JUli is treated 
in like fashion. 

This is the only occasion on which the name of the Saljdkf Saltan of Anatolia (or Bdm) appears on the 
coins of the XAjti and Amid &mily. 

20. Copper. Al-Hisn. [Kayfa.] a.h. 615. (British Museum. Num. Ckron. no. 34.) 



Obv. 



.4 



Imperial eagle as before, 
but wings not human; 
pedestal different ' from 
preceding ; and ^ on 
eagle's breast. 



I 



Bkt. 



3 






I 



V oyer /» of the first i1J1a1\, ^ and - of ^LJl, j of t^y^s^, and ^ of the second Cil^if. Point 
over ^ of ^^j-i^^l and of ^Ji . 

Another specimen (a) in the British Museum (PI. v. fig. 4) differs in having no muhmilahs over the two 
CXL«SU, and no point over ^ . 

Al-Malik Al-'Adil Abu-Bakr, whose name appears on this coin as that of liege-lord, was the brother of 
SaMJ^-ad-^n. He died this same year 615. 

21. Copper. (PI. i. fig. cLvnz.) Amid. a.h. 617. (British Museum. Jfum. Chron. no. 36.) 



Obv. a. Imperial eagle as before, but smaller, 
and inclosed in a circular figure formed 
by the intersection of two quasi-ovals, 
which are surrounded by a plain circle 
and an outer dotted circle. 

M. Inner. ^jiJ^\ |^l3 | ^U\ | uXUl 

Outer. I ^"L^JiJi ^ | *V#3r^ ^ | Jy^ar^ 



Brv. Hexagram, within circle. 

In centre, clXJuil 

In the triangular spaces between lines of hexagram, 

In spaces between hexagram and circle. 

Point over ^ of J^a^s^ ^^ on obverse. Three points over the ^^ of jJmS' on reverse. 

A variety (a) in the British Museum has the obverse margin divided Xi^s^ | ^ i^y^^^^f instead of 

•^^'•^'^ {ji I •Jy^^*^ {I^um. Chron. no. 37). 

Al-Malik Al-E&mil Nd^ir-ad-dfn Mul^ammad was son and principal successor of A1-' Adil. 

22. Copper. (PI. v. fig. 5.) a.h. 610? (British Museum. Ifum. Chron. no. 39.) 



Obv. a. Imperial eagle within circle. 



Eev. 



'J- 






J 






<; 



cli 



{ 




The two-headed eagle was apparently the armorial badge of the city of Amid. The first coin struck 
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at that city since the introduction of images on Muhammadan coins bean this eagle; and Eamnsio^ records 
that he observed it on many parts of the walls of Amid. He does not seem, howeyer, to haye remarked any eagles 
with grotesque wings formed of the bearded heads of men, such as appear on the coin described above (19). 

The origin of the two-headed eagle is very obscure. One thing alone is certain, that it was known in 
the East long before it was adopted by the Emperors of Germany. We find it on coins of 'Im&d-ad-din Zangf 
of Sinj&r, struck in the year 1190 (a.h. 586), and on TJrtuki coins of 1217 (614) ; whilst the Emperors did not 
make use of it till the year 1345.^ M. de Longp^rier' believes that he has discovered the clue to the history 
of this eagle in a relief at the village of Boghar Kieui, in Asia Minor, on which are represented two attendants 
of one of the principal ancient divinities, placed upright on a two-headed eagle. Eurther, on the side of a 
block of stone (the front of which is hewn into the form of a giant bird), at Euyuk, is cut the figure of a 
two-headed eagle, which M. de Longp^rier conjectures to have been sculptured by the Saljukis in imitation 
of the ancient relief at Boghar Eieui, which may very probably have struck them by its resemblance to the 
fabulous bird the 'Ank^, described as the greatest of birds, canying off elephants as a kite carries off a mouse > 
The TJrtukfs and Atdb^gs then copied the eagle from the Saljukfs ; and, finally, the Flemish Counts, in their 
intercourse with the Saljukfs, became acquainted with the device and introduced it to Europe. 

Type IL 
A.H. 618 ? (British Museum. 

Obv. Man on lion, holdincr in ricrht Eev. A. 



I 



23. Copper. (PL v. fig. 6.) 
Man on lion, holding in right 

hand short sword; behind, 
ITrtuki damghah. 






Ifum. Chran. no. 40.) 



M. I 



rir^ 






Vm. RUKN-AD-DiN MaUDUD. A.H. 619-629. 

Type I. 
24. Copper. Amid. a.h. 621. (British Museum. Ifum. Chron. no. 43.) 



Obv. Small Imperial eagle, in circle, within square, 
within second circle, the whole surrounded 
by dotted circle. 

In spaces between inner circle and square. 
In spaces between square and outer circle, 



Eev. Same arrangement of circles and square as on 
obv., except that the centre circle is orna- 
mented with four loops. 

Within inner circle, J^lCll CXUJf 

In spaces between inner circle and square, 

In spaces between square and outer circle, 
I^Ul ^U5I1 1 [^]1 J^^ Sa^ I ^1 SI 4» i 



Another specimen (a) in the British Museum {Num. Chnm. no. 44) has the date reversed H T . (PI. v. fig. 7.) 
The use of ciphers instead of the regular numerals is very unusual on these coins. 



^ DeUe Nopieazioni § viaggi raecoUi da Oio. Batt, Bamitbio, 
ii. 79 (Venet. 1606). 

* Oattbbbb, Comm, Soc. Oottmg, z. 241. 

* LoNOPiBiEH (Reriew of Tazier and Hamilton), R§v, Arehdol, 
ii. (old Beries). 



* Lanb, Thotutmd and One NighUj zx. note 22. In the 
Guthrie Collection is a remarkable coin representing the B6kh 
or 'Anif & carrying off sereral elephants in its talons. 
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II. UETUXrS OF KHAETAPIRT. 



I. 'Imad-ad-din Abu-Bakb. a.h. 681-circ. 600. 



Type I. 
25. Copper. (PL v. fig. 8.) a.h. 585. (Guthrie Collection. ) 



Oby. Figoiei almost naked, on serpent; tail of 
serpent coiled six times ; extremity held 
in left hand of figure. 



Ebt. 






jjJi i>U« Jjjtlt 



UjW 



ail^oJ 



.UJI ^ 



The British Museum possesses an example of this excessively rare coin/ but its condition is not quite 
equal to that of the specimen contained in the Guthrie Collection. 

Type IL 
26. Copper. (PL v. fig. 9.) a.h. 588. (Guthrie Collection.) 



Oby. Head to left, diademed. 



Rbv. 



3 




^ 



3 






f 



There are two specimens of this type (iViim. Chron, nos. 47, 48) in the British Museum, but neither 
of them is quite equal in preservation to that of the Guthrie Collection. 



^ It is desoribed in the Num, Chrcn. ziii. p. 301, no. 46 ; but article was photographed from a cast of Col. Guthrie's specimen, 
the iUustration of the obyerse in the plate accompanying the of which both sides are now exhibited in PL t. fig. 8. 
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III. URTTJKTS OP MABIDrN. 



II. HUSAM-AD-DIN TiMUBTASH. A.H. 616-647. 

Type I. 
27. Copper. (British Museam. Num. Chron, no. 49.) 



Oby. Head to right. 

[Copied from coin of Antiochus tii.] 



Rev. j^U JjI 



Beneath rev. flenron; mnhmilah over H». • 



28. Copper. (British Museum. Ifum. Chran, no. 51.) 
Same : hut counterstamp, upside-down, upon the neck, ^jJl ^' • 

The British Museum possesses a variety (a) which differs from (27) only in the addition of • I over the /^ 
of JUll {Ifum. Chron, no. 52)— PL ii. en. 

The coins with the oounterstamp ^.^f *sr are none the less to he attributed to Timurtdsh because (as 
the stamp shows) they were in currency during Najm«ad-din's reign. To attribute them to the latter would 
clearly be an error. 



III. Najm-ad-dIn Alp!, a.h. 647-572. 

Type I. 
29. Copper. (British Museum. Num. Chr<m. no. 58.) 

Oby. Head as on preceding cobs of Timurtdsh ; on 
neck ^jJ^ Afi^y but not upside-down and 
not as a counterstamp, there being no sign 
of the edge of the punch such as is seen on 
the last two coins of Timurt^h. 



Rbv. lSj^ J-i^ 



Beneath rev. fleuron. Mnhmilah over 1? of Jii^^ and l^ of first ^ . 

30. Copper. (PI. ii. ciii.) (British Museum. Ifum. Chron. no. 55.) 

Same : but, on the cheek, (shown by square edge of the punch), oounterstamp, (nearly obliterating the name 

on the neck), ijjbb) u.XL« ^jJ^ aoT. 

It is evident that Najm* ad-din at first used his father's coins, merely oounterstamping them with his 
own name. liThen it became necessary to issue fresh money, he struck coins of the same type as those which 
he had been using ; but he altered the reverse, by substituting his own name and titles for those of Timurtdsh ; 
and he also incorporated into the die of the obverse his own name, which before had only been oounterstamped. 
He then appears to have made some acquisition to his territory, and to have commemorated the accession by 
putting on his coins a oounterstamp which gives him the title of Kin^ of Ltydr^hahr* After this he used other 
types than that of Timurtdsh. 



IJ J -J1..I.— mZ^ 
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Obv. 



Type II. 
81. Copper. (British Museum. Ifum. Chron. no. 57.) 



ijL^^f^ 



Two busts, diademed, face to face. 

[Copied from coin of 
Gratian and Yalentinian ii.] 



^>^lo u 



Eet. 






Two figures, Btanding, fooing. 

[Copied from coin of John n. Com- 
nenns, lepraseniing tiie aureolate 
Viigin crowning the Emperor stand- 
ing on her right, hii right hand on 
hii breut, his left holding the cross- 
bearing orb.] 



tPj' 



Diacritical points to ^ of ^\jjAj . 



5l 

1 



The British Museum possesses two varieties {Num, Chron, nos. 58 and 59) of the coin just described, of 
which one is represented in PI. ii. civ. They both differ from (81) in writing ^\ instead of Jl-^^. A 

further distinction between the three coins is to be observed : the first represents the cross (on the orb) 
by three points .*. , the second by two : , the third by one. 

I have put this type before the next, because I consider the simpler arrangement of its inscriptions, and 
their shortness, and the absence of any year of issue, as indications of an earlier date. 



Type in. 

1. 

32. Copper, a.h. 558. (British Museum. Num. Chran. no. 60.) 



Obv. a. Head, diademed, nearly facing. 



^Eev. a. Bust, crowned, facing. 

[The dress seems to be Byzantine.] 

Within marg. to dez. ^j^^a^ j 



To sin. ^Uywuy«b£^ 



There are two varieties of this coin in the British Museum — (a) PI. ii. cv. {Num, Chron. no. 61), same, 
rev. marg. ^ J^\ ^Ji uf;U Jj\ ^ ^IJ^ ^ ^^^\jsii2A^\ ^\ ; and within marg. to sin 
ex. ^UywuyibsLj . — {h) {Ibid. no. 62), same as {a), but ^jmaa^iS^^ ^Uj and ij\AM>AS^^ ai 
is omitted. 

2. 

88. Copper, a.h. 559. (British Museum. Num, Chrtm, no. 64.) 
Same as (82i) : but wmJ is substituted for ^Uj and h^ is inserted. 

UBTUXI TTTRXrXANS. 
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Type IV. 
34. Copper. (PI. ii. cyi.) (British Museum. Num. Chrtm. no. 65.) 



Obv. 



V Two heads facing, slightly tarued 
r^ away one from the other. 

[A common Byzantine type.] 



\ 



Key. 






Head fooing, crowned ; 
within small circle of dots. 






There are three yarieties in the British Mu8enm~(ei) {Num. Chrcn* no. 68), same, except that 
dUU A^Umm*]! and ^j^yiS j^\ are transposed. — {h) (Ibid, no. 69), same as (34), bat ^^aJiM*^\ is 
substituted for dUU j^iL^yy^l and <0J\ j^\) for ^:;:w«^l ^^t .— (^ (iiii^. no. 70), same as (34a), but 
^.fl 1111411 is substituted for dUb J^^cUma^I and <dl\^U for ^^^^^l^^l . 

The occurrence of the name of the Khalifah Al-Mustanjid limits the date of 34 and 340 to 555 — 566 ; 
whilst that of Al-Musta^ limits the date of 34i and 34d to 566 — 575. But it is clear that the whole of 
Type lY. must have followed Type III., for we cannot suppose that 34 and 34a were struck before 558, 
whilst 34} and 34<; were struck after 566. Granting, then, that 34 and 34a were struck after Type III., 
i,e. after 559, their date is limited to 559 — 566. On the other hand, 343 and 34^ must have been struck 
between the accession of Al-Mustq^^ and the death of Najm-ad-dfn, i.^. between 566 and 572, 



Obv. 



IV. KuTB-AD-DiN TL-GHAZi II. A.H. 672-680. 

Type I. 

1. 
35. Copper, a.h. 577. (British Museum. Num, Chran. no. 71.) 

Rbv. 






Two busts, diademed, facing ; one larger than 

the other. 
[Copied from coin of Heraklius i. and his son 

Heraklius Constantinus ; but the Emperor's 

beard has been shaved, and the diadems 

have been much altered.] 

Mnhmilahs over^^l and ^;^^1 . 



\ 









^ - ... 






2. 

36. Copper, a.h. 578. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 72.) 

Same : but ^Uj instead of ^f^, and^ inserted before ^jm^icL . No muhmilahs. 

3. 

37. Copper, a.h. 579. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 73.) 

Same as (35): but ^mJ instead of ^0^, and^ omitted after ^aaJ and after ^;«x^ 
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4. 
38. Copper, a.h. 580. (British Museum. Ifum. Chron. no. 74.) 
Same as (35) : but ^jmaS^ ,jt^^ instead of ^jmj^S^ ^^^.n^ij ^r^- 

6. 

39. Copper. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 75.) 

Same as (35) : but (j.w«^^ u^J tt*^ ^ instead of ^jm-a^ (jt^r^^ ^-r** (^f*^ ^^jti^h^^f ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
and decimal transposed??). ^L« . ^U 

6. 

40. Copper. (PI. vi. &g, 1.)* (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 76.) 

Same as (35) : but ^jyu^r^j ^lOtw «^j ^:^ ? instead of ^jm«4>. ^;:^^V*«^ t^ (^^ j Jt w = ^jt^^ ?)• 

Point over^^U Muhmilahs over ^^jJi^ ^ ^Jl and ^^ ^^^* 

I suspect that the dates of the last two coins are blundered. As they stand, they are undoubtedly incorrect. 
On the curse-formula, which appears in its entirety on these coins {s^m ^ c^y^ f^^j*i^\ ^«3jb), see 
above {Introduction, p. 9 and note, and no. 14 of the coins of the Kayfi^ dynasty). 

The name of the Ehalifah An-Na^ir has been the subject of a very common mistake among numismatists. 

Instead of the full surname An-Ndstr-U-dini-Udh ^y ^jJ^uj) they have sometimes found (as on the coin 

just described) a form which they read An-Ndsir-ad-din. This, I need scarcely say, is a solecism of a grave 
nature ; and numismatists have made a great point of the ignorance or carelessness of those who had to do with 
the striking of the coins. It seemed to me highly improbable that any one entrusted with the designing or 
engraving of an Arabic coin should have been so ignorant of the Arabic language as to doubly define a nouo ; 
and I therefore thought it worth while to look into the matter a little more closely. The coins in the British 
Museum bearing the surname of the Khalffah An-Na9ir, about 250 in number, form quite large enough a 
collection to allow one to lay down general principles for the orthography of the name. By examining these 
250 coins I found that what I had at first suspected was in fact correct — (i) in every instance of the supposed 
^J^\^Q1 there was a connexion between the base of the (supposed) \ and the following J of ^«>I1, thus 

showing ^he word to be ^j^^ jJJ ; and (ii) consequently numismatists, ignorant or forgetful of the elementary 
rule of Arabic orthography, that the alif of the definitive al^ when preceded by the preposition /i, is elided, 
were unable to see the reason for the two 14ms occurring in juxtaposition, and accordingly attributed a solecism 
to the designers of the coin by reading En-Ndfiir-ad-dfn. After having investigated the question for myself, I 
discovered that Fraehn, with his usual accuracy, had already adopted the true reading ^jJJ^QU 

The correct form, then, of the contracted surname is nht"^ j^^llSI An-Ndsir-li-d-din. In the full name 
the word ^J was defined by the following word dSi\ ; but that being removed in the contracted name, it 
became necessary to define ^J in some other way, and the definitive Jl was accordingly prefixed, the 
resultant meaning being to the religion, i.e. Islam, whereas ^jJ alone would mean to ▲ religion. 

^ An indistinct specimen of this type is engraved on PI. ii. fig. cviii. 
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Obv. 



-^ 



Type II. 
41. Copper. (PI. ii. fig. czi.) (British Museum. Ifum. Chran, no. 77.) 



{ji ^^^ e;? 






Within dotted square, head to 
3 right, diademed. 

^ [Copied from coin of Constantino i.] ^ 






Thrae are some varieties in the incorrectness of the spelling of the word diLl^^ — e.g. d^XJ^Ul , On 
no example is it correctly spelt. 

The unusual form [^Beloi^inff] to our lord the king, the assemblage of titles, and other peculiarities, induce 
the opinion that these coins were struck by some governor or chieftain tributary to the Urtu^pf ^ufb-ad-dfn. 



Obv. 



9 



V. Husam-ad-dIn Tuluk-Arslan. a.h. 580-697. 

Type I. 

1. 

42. Copper. (PI. ii. fig. cm.) a.h. 581. (British Museum. Ifum. Chron, no. 85.) 



Half-figure, right hand on 
breast. 

[Probably copied from coin of Arta- 
TasdeB and NikqihoniB; but the 
robe is fastened in front, whereas 
the Byzantine is fastened on the 
right shoulder.] 






r 

V 



Rbv. 



Within hexagram of dotted lines^ 



I 






Between hexagram and outer dotted circle, 
hit I ..^j^ I (<tV) JUj I Jo-1 I 



2. 



43. Copper. {Silvend.y a.h. 581. (British Museum. I^um. Chiton, no. SS.) 
Same: but different oby. inscription, and differently divided : ^JL^\ jj^ | ^ji*^\ aIm>> 



3. 



44. Copper, a.h. 583. (British Museum. Ifitm, Chron, no. 86.) 
Same as (43) : but cJj instead of tX>-\, 



^ A duplicate of this coin in the British Museum {Num, Ohron. no. 84) is nmilarly tilvered. 
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4. 

45. Copper, a.h. 584. (British Museum, ^um. Chran. no. 87.) 

Same as (43) : but ^j\ instead of J^\ . 

6. 

46. Copper, a.h. 585. (British Museum. Ifum, Chron. no. 89.) 

Same as (48) : but ^ji^Jt^ instead of J^f . 

Pietraszewski {Mm. Muh. no. 264) publishes a coin (a) which resembles (43) in everything but the 
date, which is 586 (v:u««» instead of J^^-l). 

It has abready been noticed (cp. no. 16) that the name of Sala^-ad-dfn as liege-lord occurs on the coinage 
both of Kayfa and of Mfiridfn in this same year 581. 



Type II. 
47. Copper. (PL vi. fig. 2.) a.h. 587-9. (British Museum. ^Num, Chron, no. 90.) 

1^ l^j^ ,j^^ ^* 



Obv. J^jk"^ ^^^ i:;iJJ' i^^*^ 

Two heads : that on the right, profile to left ; that 
on the left, smaller, nearly facing, crowned. 

[The profile is probably copied from a coin of Nero ; 
but the head on the left is clearly Byzantine: — 
apparently a mixed type.] 



3 



Above, fieuron. 



Over JLa on rev., muhmilah. 



Three other examples in the British Museum differ slightly from (47) : — (a) omitting the fieuron and 
the muhmilah ; (h) gilt, substituting a pellet for the fieuron, and retaining the muhmilah ; {c) transposing 
(.J^^ and ^JyJ ^ , substituting pellet for fieuron (like h), and retaining muhmilah. 

We can scarcely suppose that this type was issued before the last coin (46ei) of Type I. was struck ; the 
terminus a quo of the date is thus fixed at 586. But it is probable that, in the absence of political changes 
which might necessitate an alteration in the coinage, — and we have no knowledge of such changes in this 
instance, — a fresh coinage would not be issued till the former one was exhausted, for which we may allow 
a year. Hence we may fix the earliest date at which Type II. was likely to be struck at the year 587. The 
terminus ad quern is easily seen to be 589 ; for the name of ^ald^-ad-dfn occurs on the coin, and he died in 
589. Further, a new type of coinage (Type III.) was introduced by Yuluk-Arsldn in 589. There remains 
therefore the narrow range of between two and three years (587, 588, and part of 589) during which Type II. 
must have been struck. 
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ismiasuxTA obienoialia. 



Type III. 

1. 

48. Copper, a.h. 589. (British Museum. Hum. Chron. do. 94.) 



Oby. Four fall figures : one is seated in the midst, 
with head dejected ; hehind stands another, 
with face in profile and right arm upraised ; 
two other figures stand one on each side of 
the sitting one, the figure to dexter with 
arms raised, that to sinister with arms down. 



Rev. a. \ iJ\ (•Uil\ 

M. ^h.Ji Jy^J^jk^ tL<U ^>1 ^L^ 



« 

Of two varieties in the British Museum {Num. Chron. nos. 95, 96) : — (a) (PI. iii. fig. cxt) differs from (48) 
in having a star hefore the sitting figure, and inserting iL^ before «^ and j in ^^^ ; (5) is similar to (ei)» 
but omits the star, and adds annulets, one on each side and one a-top of rev. area, and also inserts a 
muhmilah over^ . 

2. 
49. Copper, a.h. 589. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 97.) 



Obv. Same as (48) : 

but no star, and sh'ght alterations 
in the figures, outer drapery 
being added to the side figures. 



Eev. a. 






Ijjj ^ 



I 






FUunm. 

M. Same as on (48), but j inserted in j;;^! , 
before ^-^uJ , and the century of the date illegible. 



Two other examples in the British Museum slightiy differ from (49): — (a) {Num. Chron. no. 98) is 
stamped with a countermark GG (inverted) ; {h) {Ibid. no. 99) silvered, omits the fleuron on rev. area. 

3. 
50. Copper, a.h. 590. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 100.) 

Same as (49) : but date Jul4>*M^<^ ^^-hm*? instead of L\^^m»a,:^j (ji^^} ^^ - 

A variety in the British Museum {Num. Chron. no. 101) adds a pellet under rev. area. 

It has been suggested that this group is intended to record the lamentation of the Muslims on the occasion 
of the death in the year 589 of their great champion Saldh-ad-dfn, who had so long led their triumphant 
armies against the infidel Pranks. This is by no means disproved by Dr. Scott's discovery {Revue Archiologique, 
X. 296) that the representation on these coins bears a strong resemblance to a relief in terra-cotta (in the 
British Museum) representing the mourning of Penelope for the absent Odysseus. The TJrtukfs may have 
been anxious to engrave on their coins some mark of their regret (whether sincere or merely politic) for the 
death of the great Saracen leader, and they found a suitable model in the relief above mentioned, of which they 
may very possibly have seen an example. 
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Type IV. 
1. 

51. Copper, a.h. 596. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 102.) 



Obv. Helmeted figure, seated cross-legged ; 
holding, in right hand, sword 
horizontally behind his head; in 
left hand, a trunkless, helmeted, 
head, by the plume of the helmet ; 
handle of sword crossed, tasselled. 
To dez., stem with three buds. 
Beneath figure, fleuron. 



Rbv. a. ciH*^ j^\i^\ 

M. (Inner). yM\ tl^ Jl^ Jx J^'i\ C^\ 
(Outer). c?jU Jd^ Ji^j^ tpji ijl'^^ C^^^ 

Aj I A III A ^W, a — ^ AMA. > A 



2. 



52. Copper, a.h. 596. (British Museum. Num. Chron, no. 103.) 

Same : but ^jij^j^,*^ d^ inserted between ^\>^j\ and tjrjlc Jj^, and 1 inserted in f^j\ . 

8. 

53. Copper. a.h. 596. (British Museum. Nam, Chron, no. 104.) 

Same as (51) : but on obv. to dex. (instead of stem with buds) the words written sideways \j\ ^j^jJl j^ • 
Also on rey. area muhmilah over the ^ of^Ul • Bev. marg. as on (51), but date stops at -«mJ . JSf 

4. 

54. Copper. (PI. iii. fig. cxx.) a.h. 596. (Britbh Museum. Num. Chron. no. 105.) 

Same as (53) : but with ^ J^J^,^ C^3l« inserted as on (52). 
A variety (a) in the British Museum {Num. Chron. no. 106) omits the muhmilah over the ^ of ^Ul . 

5. 

55. Copper, a.h. 596. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 108.) 

Same as (53) : but obverse type reversed; sword in left hand, trunkless head in right, etc. 

Pellet above rev. area. 

6. 

56. Copper, a.h. 596. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 109.) 



Bev. a. 



i±\\ 



1\ (,i.i\ 




Same as (55) : 
but stem of buds 
restored in place of 
side-inscription. i:;!?-^^' ji^^ 

The supposition that this type refers to a scene which took place in the tent of Sala^-ad-din ( Abu-l-Pidd, 
ann. 582) appears to me improbable, as the event took place fourteen years and the principal actor died seven 
years before the coin was struck.' 

1 Before leaTing the coins of Yfilnlp-ArBlfen, I mnBt mention hesitation in asserting should properly be assigned to A?.?&hir 
that Sorct (3# Lettre, no. ^9, £ev. Num. Belg$y iv. 36, 2nde Ghlizi, tiie Ayyiibl prince of 9alab. The word Soret reads 
s6rie) attributes to this prince a silver coin which I have no , lS»j should be ujLjjJ » *^^ ^^^J^ should be ^cjU. 
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Obt. 



Obt. 



VI. Nasir-ad-dIn Urtuk-Arslan. a.h. 597-637. 

Type I. 

1. 

57. Copper. a,h. 598. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 110.) 






T) 



Bust, facing ; on each *^ 



side, star. 



^ 



Rev. a. 



Within hexagram, 



2. 



H. In the spaces between hexagram and double 

dotted outer circle, 



5S. .Copper. (PL vi. fig, 3.) a.h. 699. (British Museum. Mm. Chron. no. 111.) 



Same. 



Be7. a. 



Within hexagram,^ 

Another specimen (a) in the British Museum differs from (58) only in dividing Jm \J\ instead of 
fjjj I \ , and in offering some obscurity in part of the date, owing to the indifferent preservation of the coin. 
A third example {h) substitutes for ^i^j \ \ Jj i | \ ^^^^^j^^ the words j^Ly^ | ^j\ \ ^ilLill CXLJl , of 
which v^Xl^t is somewhat obscured by having a hole pierced through it. This last piece presents the 
peculiarity of having its present inscriptions and head struck over those of another coin, which must, of 
course, have been issued at an earlier date. To this earlier coin must be assigned the words^ils^l el^WM 
which have obscured the name ^jJl^lj on the obverse. On the reverse, the inscriptions of TJrtuk-Arsldn's 
die are nearly obliterated, whilst those of the earlier die are more than half legible : — 



\ Vil ... 



This inscription clearly indicates the date 584 ; and the earlier die may be attributed without hesitation to 

1 A distinction may be noted between this and the preceding (58), on the other hand, is composed of the two lines without the 
hexagram. That of (67) is triple, being formed by two hexa- dots, as in the photographic representation on PI. yi. 
grams of single lines, inclosing one of dots. The hexagram of 
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Al-Halik Al-M uzaffar Sinjar-Shdh, the Atab^g of Al-Jaz(rah, as a comparison with the coins of that prince 
clearly shows. It may perhaps seem strange that the earlier inscription should be preserved whilst the later 
inscription struck over it has almost disappeared ; but this may perhaps be accounted for by supposing that 
the later inscription preserved the older one by undergoing the wear of circulation which would otherwise 
have fallen upon it. There can be no doubt whatever that the die of TJrtuk^Arsldn is the super-imposed one : 
this is proved not only by the date of the other die, but by the nature of the surface of the copper, which 
renders it usually an easy task to determine which of two dies struck on the same place is the older one. 

The word <0J1 at the top of the reverse of the preceding four coins must be taken with ^^*^j^^^' 
Its unusual position, separated from its connected words, is, we may suppose, due to an attempt at symmetry. 

Type II. 

1. 

59. Copper. (PI. iii. fig. cxxrv.) a.h. 599. (British Museum. Num. Citron, no. 114.) 

Obv. Crowned or helmeted centaur-archer [Sagitta- 
rius] to left, head turned facing, stretching 
with right band the string of a bow which he 
holds in the left, with the intent of shooting 
down the throat of a dragon with jaws a-gape. 
The dragon is nothing else than an extension 
of the centaur's tail. To the left of the 
centaur's bead is a large point. 
In the spaces round the figure, 



BeV. 4-^4j\ 






^_C. ^\ JM\ \ 







.lA-Ma 



U 



The first component of the numeral XjUam<4^ on this coin is reversed ( Jb^M*) ; and the second, though 
not reversed, is curtailed to t« . 

A variety (a) in the British Museum {Num. Chron. no. 115) differs from (59) in that \j {of j^\j) is 
removed from the right side to the same line as^jbj, thus \j jL>j\jJ CXL«. A third example {h) 
{Num, Chron. no. 116) is similar to (a), but Mam^ is changed to mm*^ and ^ inserted after ^mJ . A fourth 
{e) {Num. Chron, no. 117) is like {h), except that l3 of^l3 is at the side as on (59). 

2. 
60. Copper. a.h. 599. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. IIS.) 

Same as (59), but the centaur-archer is reversed, to right, bow in right hand, string stretched with left,* 
and the obv. inscription is thus distributed in the spaces — Lt* | 4ma^\ ^ ^ | amJ j ^mJ | <U | .^ (j^^^^ > 
and on the rev. \j is moved to the line of ^j\j J uXL« as on (59a). 

Of two varieties of this coin {Num. Chron, nos. 120, 121) in the British Museum, the first {a) 
divides the obv. inscription thus, mja>^j ^m*j | ^ I ^gju**; | ^ | ^«3;Uj ; and the second {h) thus, 

ij\AM*A£>'j I wmJ I J ^jJUmJ I ^.«3^Uj, neither of which arrangements in the least affects the meaning of the 



date : (a) places \j oijJ^ as on (59), but {h) as on (59a). 

The patronymic (^^\ ^ on the rev. belongs of course to the Ayyubf Al-Malik Al-'Adil Abu-Bakr, not 
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to Na^ir-ad-dfn TJrtukArsl&D^ although at first right it might seem from its position to be a oontinaation of 
the latter name.^ 

It is perhaps noteworthy that the piece (no. 59) struek by UrtnV-Arsl&n at M4ridin in the year 598 is 
the earliest instance of a coin of the princes of M dridin bearing a mint-name : their Eayf^ kinsmen introduced 
Al'ffin twenty years earlier (see no. 14). 

Type III. 
61. Copper. (PI. iii. fig. czzzi.) M^din. a.h. 606. (British Museum. Ifum. Chran. no. 123.) 



Obt. a. Man seated on lion to left, hands raised, 
ends of girdle flying behind. 



£bt. a. 



•-3 



LJ\ ^U^\ 






^' ipj^ ui*^' j^^ J'^wi (ju» vi^aji 

^^bj cXL. JL.j\ 

Of two trifling varieties in the British Museum, (a) differs as to the obv. margin, which stops at jbj, 
and as to the rev. margin, where ^^ is substituted for ^1; whilst (S) omits <--^ in rev. margin, and inserts 
a fleuron above the lowest line of rev. area. {Num, Chrm. 125, 126.) 

A duplicate of (61) in the same collection is plated with 9%h$r. 

The ezpresrion iz^ Xjy»», though ungrammatioal, is by no means a unique solecism : similar mistakes are 
not uncommon on coins. 

Type IV. 
1. 

62. Copper. (Fl. iii. fig. czzxti.) a.h. 611. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 127.) 



Obv. a. Head, laureate, facing (slightly turned 



to left). 



M. 






Bby. 



(The words in parentheses are inserted from duplicate specimens.) 



•-3 






1 It is a graceless office to comment on the mistakes of those 
scholars who formerly directed their labours to the same field as 
oneself, but I cannot forbear to mention that in describing the 
preceding coin (in Eichhom's Eepertorium, x. 13. 23), Beiske 
seems to have tried to make as many egregious blunders as he 
possibly could. Certain it is that scarcely a line but o£fers a 
tempting subject for criticism. "Wliether Reiske was an Arabic 
scholar or not, though a sufficiently dubitable question, is not 
one with which we are at present concerned ; but that he was 



no Arabic numismatist is a patent fact, and every numismatic 
statement or theory of his demands the most cautious scrutiny. 

' Some numismatists, with singular infelicity, have read the 
top line x«^>.l i^Mlilt y\ , <uid the engraying in PL iiL 
is likely to confirm this mistake. I need only say that the 
coins unanimously giye the reading tX4,>-l imUffif 4^)1, the 
names of the Ehalifah An-N&f ir, and that the other reading is 
not only unauthorized but ungrammatical. 



r 
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Another specimen (a) has annulets instead of stars above rev. {Num. Chnm. no. 129). The photograph 
(PL tI. fig. 4) will convey a better impression of the obverse than the engraving. 



2. 



63. Copper. a.h. 611. (British Museum. Num» Chron. no. \Z2.) 



Obv. Head as before^ but slightly turned to right. 



Some illegible characters in the margin. 



Rev. 



J^I£=J1CUJ1 



Type V. 
64. Copper, a.h. 615. (British Museum. 



Nwn. ChroH. no. 135.) 



Obt. Within octogram, 






Between octogram and outer double circle, 

diidi J I ^^ I xi^) 1(^1) n\ I All I J 



Bev. Within octogram, 



.13 






Between octogram and outer double circle, 
... I ... I ... I J:*^: I ^j..A^ \L^\L^\ij^) 



Another example in the British Museum {Num. Chron;, no. 137) is struck over a coin of Type lY. 

Type VI. 
65. Copper. (PL vi. fig. 5.) a.h. 620. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 138.) 



Obv. a. Head to right. 



[Copied from coin of Nero.] 






Bev. 



j 



Fleuron over ^j^yli\ . 



r 
i 
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NUMISMATA ORIEKTALIA. 



Type VII. 
66. Copper. (PI. vi. fig. 6.) a.h. 623. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 140.) 



Oby. a. Bust facings with long locks of hair. 



M. -£d ^ jl.fl,;^ ^^jj\ L: jJa^lM ^ILLJl 



Rev. 



On left side of head, m^ 



On right side of head, j^j 



-jr^ 



J 






j,a:^\\l^ \a\\ 






j^j 



The British Museum possesses two varieties of this type hesides that just described {Num. Chron. 
nos. 141, 142) : of these {a) is noteworthy only because the obv. is struck over a rev. of Type YI., and the 
rev. over an obv. of Type VI. ; and {h) differs from (66) in having two muhmilahs (V), one over ^^^^ y A^\ , 
the other overj^«aU^l, taking the place of thoj, which is on this coin (unlike the preceding) written in line 
with the rest of the word. 

Type VIII. 
1. 
67. Silver. (PL vi. fig. 7.) Dunaysir. a.h. 625. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 143.) 



Obv. 



i 



« « « 
— t 






Rbt. 



3 



r 



A ^.-> M.AA ^ t J % 1 

J - • 

j3.*-ji ...\-w.\ n 






1' 



TC\ 



The points on this coin are diacritical : viz. obv. ^jJLa j^a.2>m^\ , rev. ^jmJ^xSs ^^ j\»L^ JaiUlf . 

A variety (a) in the same collection {Num. Chron. no. 144) differs only in omitting the points over the ^ 
and the ^. 

2. 

68. Silver. Dunaysir. a.h. 626. (British Museum.) ^ 

Same as (67), but Lz^ instead of ^/m^«^ on obv. Points as on (67a), but none ^^ ^ * -...Jt . 



3. 



69. Silver. Dunaysir. a.h. 628. (Faba Collection, no. 440.) 
Same as (67), but ^Uj instead of t >«micw on obv. 



2 



1 Cp. Fraehn, ReeensiOy cl. xiii. 11. 



' I am indebted to Dr. Blau for a description of this piece. 
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4. 



70. Silver. DanajBir. a.h. 632. (British Husenm. Inedited,) 
Same as (67), but ^j^^ I ^jt^\ instead of ^jlj^^ I 



Points— ob V. ,.r ,..i<iM ^1 \ ; rev. ^ c\Ju£s JsjUII . Star over jLL 



These silver coins — the first in the TJrtukf series — are precisely after the model of those issued by the 
Sal Juki Saltans of Anatolia : the size, the peculiar ornamentation with three stars, the arrangement of the 
inscriptions, the style of the writing, all are Saljukf . In explanation of this, we see the name of Eay-Eubdd 
on the reverse, showing that at the time these coins were struck the TJrtukf prince was doing homage to the 
Saljukf Sult&n. The acknowledgment of suzerainty seems to have been accompanied by a change in the 
coinage in imitation of that of the suzerain. In the like manner, a little later, we see the same Urtukf 
prince copying the well-known type of coinage peculiar to the Ayyubf princes. 

Type IX. 

1. 

71. Copper, a.h. 626. (British Museum. Num, Chran. no. 147.) 

Obv. Kan seated on lion, similar to Type III. Esv. 



t' 



r 



(;rr^?-^) 
Circular marginal inscription on obv. and rev., but nearly effaced and quite illegible. 



nia:^ 



Za*^\ 



2. 



72. Copper. a.h. 627. (Hiiller Collection.) ^ 
Same as (71), but ^^j*^ ^f**» instead of ^jiy**^^ 



Type X. 
73. Silver. a.h. 628. (British Museum. Num. Chron, no. 150.) 



Obv. a. Within triple hexagram composed of a 
dotted line between two plain lines, 



M. 



In spaces between hexagram and triple 
circle similarly composed, 

^\ I Jr-j I j^-* I (^ I ni) lain 



Bev. a. Within hexagram (as on obv.). 



M. In spaces between hexagram and circle 

(as on obv.), 

ilcu-j I ^jAfi o I o ^Uj I i^ I JlSj I (*~y?) 



(The words in parentheses are, as before, inserted from other examples.) 
^ Fonnerly belonging to Dr. 0. Blan, German Conral-General at Odessa. 
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NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 



Dr. Blau mentions to me a similar dirham formerly in his possession, bearing the date 625 
iUUi^^ ^^jMj^^ ^j**^^^ • Can this be a misreading for 628 ^Ui^ e^^/^j (^^ ^ -^^ least, of the reading 
of the coin described above I have no doubt. 

The photograph (PI. vi, fig. 8) is taken from a second specimen in the British Musenm. 

This type of coinage is an exact copy of that characteristic of the Ayyubis, and seems to have been 
adopted in token of homage, in the like manner as Type YIII. appears to have been adopted in honour of 
the Saljukfs. 

Type XI. 
74. Copper. (PL vi. fig. 9.) a.h. 628. (British Museum. Ifum. Chron. no. 154.) 



Obv. Figure seated cross-legged, within 

^ square of dotted lines, head pro- 

^ jecting above square; star on each 
-a 
'^i side of head ; annulets on each side 

of figure within square. 






Bbv. 



•1^ 
I 

••3 









Another example (a) in the same collection differs only in transposing ^ji^j^ and ^L^f cPj^* 



Type XII. 
75. Copper. M^dfn. a.h. 634. (British Museum. Num. Chran. no. 157.) 



Obv. a. Head to flEuse, diademed, similar to 

Type VII., but broader. 



Ebv. 



.4 






« • • 



£-• 






r 




fe 



A variety (a) in the British Museum divides the date thus iUs-ij | ^j^^j CHj'] a^^d omits *)lJL£s in 
obv. margin {Num. Chron. no. 159) ; and a third (h) omits ^jf^y^\ in obv. margin, and turns the date round, 
beginning at left instead of top, ajUs«,j ^J-^j I 5 ji'' ^ I t • • • *• ^*-^]' 

The engraving (PL iii. fig. cxuv) is from a considerably less perfect specimen than that described above (75). 
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Type XIIT. 
76. Copper. M&ridin. a.h. 634. (British ICuBeum. Num. Chron. no. 161.) 



Oby. a. Pigure seated, cross-legged, holding orb 

in left hand. 



M. 



^^jJ\ cjU J2i*a1\ ^LLLJl 



Rev. 



.4 



ii 



■ V 



r 



The British Museum possesses eight specimens of this type, differing only (so far as can be seen) in 
degree of indistinctness. It is from a comparison with the other seven pieces that the words in parentheses 
have been inserted. One of the eight is struck over Type YI. (obv. over obv., rev. over rev.). From 
another of these eight pieces, the representation in PI. vi. fig. 10 is taken. 

The decimal of the date on these coins is so very obscure that there might be some uncertainty as to 
whether the year were 604, 614, 624, or 634, if it were not for the circumstance that one of them is struck 
over a die of Type VI. Now Type YI. was issued in 620, and Type XIII. must therefore have been issued 
later than 620. Bat the name of Eay-£husrd occurs on it. This cannot be Eay-Ehusrii i., for he reigned 
from 600 to 607, whereas it has already been shown that Type XIII. must have been issued later than 620. 
The alternative, Kay-Ehusrd ii., began to reign in 634. The date of Type XIII. must therefore be 634. A 
later decad is precluded by the death of TJrtuk-Arslin in 637. 



Type XIV. 
77. Copper. (British Museum. Num, CTiron. no. 169.) 



Obv. 






Ebt. 
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NUMISKATA OBIENTALIA. 



VIL Najm-ad-din GhazL a.h. 637-658. 

Type I. 
78. Copper. a.h. 640—3. (Soreti IVe Zetire, no. 100, Bev. Num. Edge, 2e B^r. ii. 222.) 



Within square, 
*^\ 



v- 



Obt. Within square, Bbv. 

Traces of marginal inscriptions. 
The date of this coin is limited to 640 — 3 by the accession of Al-Masta'fim in 640 and the death of 
Ghiyath-ad-din (Eay-Khosru n.) in 643. 



r 



Obv. a. 



79. Copper, a.h. 646? 

• 



Typo II. 
(British Maseum. Num. Chrm. no. 170.) 

Bet. a. ^L-J\ tjLJ .>— n 



M. 



(iUl^y- 



i^ 



*U1) 



Jl 



■t^^yyii 



11 






(The words in parentheses are inserted finom another specimen in the same collection.) 

In the late General Bartholomaei's IVe Lettre d M, Soret {Bev. Num. Beige, ii. 340, 4e s^rie) is a 
description (no. 25) of a coin resembling the preceding, but with date 645 and a different reyerse inscription. 



Type III. 
80. Copper. (PI. vi. fig. 11.) M&ridin. a.h. 654. (British Maseum. Num. Chron. no. 172.) 



Obt. a. Head, facing. 



M. ^,^y^\ji^\ AUb j»^it;,M..^n |«U)lt 



Above, two stars. 



Within dotted square. 



Bby. 

In the spaces between square and outer dotted circle, 
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Type IV. 

1. 

81. Silirer. (PI. vi. fig. 12.) M&ridin. a.h. 655. (British M aseum. ' Num, Chron, no. 174.) 



Obv. 



Within triple hexagram composed of dotted 
line between two plain lines, 






In spaces between hexagram and outer circle, 
similarly composed, 



Bey. Within hexagram (as on obv.), 



^J 



u 



In spaces (as on obv.), 



2. 



82. Silver. M&ridin. a.h. 656. (British Museum. Niim, Chron. no. 176.) 



Obv. 



In hexagram (as before), 



s\ 



\ 1 



I 



Bbv. As on (81), but sj:,^k»^ instead of (^/ub^>- . 



In spaces (as before), 
^, I aJ\ I J^j I Uc I Alll I J^ 

The rev. marg. inscription has been made out by comparison with other specimens. 



3. 



83. Silver. Maridfn. a.h. 657. (British Museum. Num. Chron. no. 177.) 
Same as (82), bat «.««» (or rather x^, it might perhaps be ^mJ) instead of ls^-w. 



4. 

84. Silver. Mdridin. a.^. 658. (Bartholomaei, IFe Zettre, no. 26, Rev. Niim, Beige, 4e s^r. ii.) 

Same as (82), but ^Uj instead of ls-^i^ . 

The reason for the alteration of the obverse inscription and for the omission of the Ehalifah's name is to 
be found in the fact that Al-Masta'fim, the last of the Ehalifahs of Bagh^&d, was murdered by HuUgu in 656. 

UBTTTKI TUBKUMAVS. 6 
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NUiaSMATA OBIENTALU. 



VIII. Kara-Abslan. A.H. 668-691, 

Type I. 
85. Silver. (PietraszewBki^ Num. Muh. 308.) 



Oby. a. Within hexagram (as on 81). 



B>T. A. Within hexagram (as on 81). 



L.J^ 



M»f1 



Marginal inscriptions nearly effaced. 
Pietraszewski wrongly attributed this coin to Kilij-Arsldn^ the SaljuVi Sultan of Ar-Eum, 



I 



Type n. 
86. Copper. (Fl. vi. fig. 13.) (British Museum. iVtim. Chran. no. 179.) 



Obv. a. 



M. lUegible. 






Key. a. 






M. Illegible. 
Another example (a) has V beneath obv. area. 



IX. Shahs-ad-din Dawud. a.h. 691-693. 

Type I. 

87. Copper. (Vienna Museum. Fraehn, BuU, Scient. ii. 1837, p. 177; Kraffk, Wellmheim Cat 12273; 

engraved in Lelewel, Numiimatique du Moym-Age, Atlas, title-page.) 



Obv. 



Christ, seated on throne ; 
similar to Type VI. of 
Eard-Arsl&n of Kayfd. 



Ebv. 



. . Wl cXJJl 






It must be admitted that this is only a conjectural attribution. The titles and style of the coin lead one 
to the supposition that it was issued by Shams-ad-d(n D4wud the TJrtukf ; but the evidence is anything but 
certain. In the absence, however, of a more positive attribution, we may provisionally assign it to the TJrtukf 
prince. 



\ 



APPENDIX A. 

TURKISH NAMES. 

In writing Turkish names I have adopted the orthography of the Arahic historians, some of whom were 
contemporaries of the princes who hore these names and may therefore be supposed to have known how they 
were pronounced. As, however, this orthography differs considerably from the Turkish, I insert below a list 
of the names as given by Mr. J.'W. Eedhouse, who has kindly furnished me with the Turkish orthography 
and probable meaning of each word. 

jj5Li;l (Jyj^\ = covered or hairy lum.^ 
^L^\ jjl^ = plueked or hidd lion,* 
^L^l \Ji = hlaek lion. 
^Uj^ = an overhoot ; but 
^UiLi. (Pers.) = dog-lite ; or perhaps 
^\S^ (Pers.) = an attendant on hounds, 
^ljjij*ijj = ironstone^ or perhaps [one's] eompanion-in-iron. 

^^j^\ = probably one who haa served under Alp^Arsldn, a foUower of Alp-AreUn. 

ijTjU Jj\ = hand-vietor, or trtbe-conqueror. The significations of the Turkish Jj). are too 

numerous to enable one to determine with certainty the meaning of the name. 
ij^U is Arabic. 



APPENDIX B 

PALEOGRAPHY. 



The style of Arabic writing employed by the TJrtukfs on their coins was of a mixed nature. The 
old rigidly-simple Kiift character was passing away, and the transitional Edff was preparing the road for 
the Naskhi. We find all three kinds on TJrtukf coins. A few present the old Kufi in very nearly its pristine 
simplicity, a few on the other hand the l^askhi in almost its modem form, but the msjority employ the 
transitional K&fi, in which the simplicity of the old character is destroyed by the addition of ornamental 
turns and other embellishments. All this may be seen at once by a glance at the plates. 

Diacritical points are yery sparingly used on these coins. The following are all I have met with : 
ili-*, iU-o ^, ^J\A^MA^, JL»j\ ]/, ^, ^Ji, ^UL», ^j.:x^, >. \rg\r ,^..^», ^^.j^^l^ ^.-«^, ^jj\^, 

^j^,^^y^\ , Jj^ , ^^jAJy jjmJsx^, jLsuSs, jLju£s, Jax^it. Of orthographical signs, ehaddah occurs 
once (^l!\), and ihmdl (or tnuhmilah, as de Sacy calls it) frequentiy (v). When employed in grammatical 
works, ihmdl shows that a letter is pointless ; but on the coins, though it is generally used in this manner, 
it is not always. The examples of its occurrence furnished by the Urtukf coinage are: jUSU J<^^^i rS^> 

* *yj3 1 ^°™ iJ'^Ji » *^ ^^^* envelop, veil* * cjy^ "^™ iJ^y ^ ^^^ (hain or feathers). 
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j^2Cv£d, CXUlU ^lISU SyMs^,JsLi^y J, Ji^yJ^\ }^\, a^^ui^' ^,JoU\,JyA^\. Of these 
the ihmdl over the fs of JUJl and J jUH is clearly to show that they are not ^s. Similarly ^j»uk\^ 
is shown not to be ^jlLk^, JLJ\ not ^l-aJ^ ^^ not -Lj, ^U\ noty-^Ul. But the thmdl over 
the ^ of JU!\, (JiCUl^ seems useless, for there is no risk of confusing a with any dotted letter ; unless, 
indeed, on a badly-engraved coin it could be mistaken for i or a in the middle of a word. On the other 
hand, the ihmdl over the ^ of jS^ is not only incorrect but is contradicted by the coin itself, for the ^ is in 
this instance pointed. So again ihmdl over the )o of ^ilx«]\ is incorrect. It appears to me that whilst this 
sign was commonly used on the coins to indicate that the letter was mukmdlah or pointless, it was also 
sometimes used merely as an ornament. There is nothing else relating to the Arabic palseography of these 
coins which cannot be learnt from the autotype plates. 



APPENDIX C. 

ASTROLOGICAL TYPES. 

]tfany of the types on the coins described in the preceding pages have been shown to be copies of 
Byzantine or Seleucid or B.oman originals ; but many have been left unidentified. Of these I am now in a 
position to prove that some are astrologioal. Dr. E. von Bergmann lately caUed my attention to the 
astrological character of some of the UrtaH types, and referred me to a plate at the end of Beinaud's Monuments 
Arahes etc, du cabinet de M.le due de Blaeae, This engraving represents an astrological mirror, belonging to 
an TJrtukf prince, Nur-ad-din TJrtuk-Sh&h, great-grandson of Abd-Bakr i. of Khartapirt. One side of this 
mirror is of course polished ; but on the other, besides inscriptions, are two zones or bands, of which the inner 
contains seven busts representing the planets, and the outer twelve medallions inclosing figures representing 
the signs of the Zodiac combined with the seven planets. Chaque plandte a un signe da zodiaque qu'elle 
afiectionne de predilection et dont elle se rapproche autant qa*il est possible : plus elle est prds de ce signe, 
plus elle conserve d'influence ; plus elle s'en ^loigne, plus elle s'afiaiblit. ... La plan^te au reste domine 
toujours, et la signe est entiSrement sous sa d^pendance' (Eeinaud, ii. 408 fP.). Cancer is under the 
dominion of the Moon, Leo of the Sun, Yirgo of Kercary, Libra of Venus, Scorpio of Mars, Sagittarius of 
Jupiter, Capricomus of Saturn. But as there are twelve zodiacal signs and only seven planets (in this system) 
the remaining five signs are distributed to the planets again, beginning with the last : Saturn has Aquarius, 
Jupiter Pisces, Mars Aries, Venus Taurus, Mercury Gemini. 

This curious mirror throws light on more than one of the unexplained TJrtuld types. Mars in Aries is 

represented by a man seated on a ram, holding in one hand a sword and in the other a trnnkless head. There 

N^\ can be no doubt, therefore, that Type VI. of Yulak-Arsl&n, which represents a similar figure, though without 

the ram, is intended for the planet Mars. Again, Type II. of TJrtuk-Arsldn is clearly meant for Sagittarius, 
, and exactly corresponds to the representation of that sign on the astrological mirror : Jupiter, to whom the 
sign Sagittarius belongs, being sufficiently represented by the man-element in the figure. In a similar manner 
we shall be able in a future part of the Numiimata Orientalta to explain some of the astrological types which 
occur on the coins of the Atdb^gs. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



In a work like the Ntjmisicata Oeiektalia, whioh is designed to embrace the whole 
field of Oriental Numismatios^ the coinage of the great Persian Empire holds of 
necessity an avowedly leading position. The famous Persian Darics, "the archers," 
so frequently alluded to in the history of Greece and of which the influence was 
often so detrimental to the morality of the Hellenes, form the connecting link be- 
tween the coinage of the Empire of Croasus on the one hand and that of Alexander 
the Great on the other. We are thus led to commence with the consideration 
of the coinage of the kingdom of Lydia, a thorough comprehension of which is 
primarily desirable for those who would attain to a fuller knowledge of Persian 
numismatics than is to be gained by a mere contemplation of the types of the 
coins. The Persian daric is the legitimate successor of the gold stater of 
Croasus, to whose administrative genius must be ascribed the earliest idea of a 
double currency based upon the relative values of gold and silver. We are there- 
fore called upon to examine, first of all, the origin of the system of weights in use 
throughout the East in remote times, and to trace back to their source on the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris the germs of the weights adopted in 
Lydia by the ancestors of Croesus, according to which the precious metals were 
then estimated, and passed from hand to hand as recognised measures of the ex- 
changeable . value of all other commodities. 

These primitive weight-systems were the basis of the future coinage, not only 
of Asia, but of European Greece; and Lydia is the border-land, the intermediate 
territory and link between the East and the West. For this reason I have prefixed 
to my description of the Lydian coinage an introductory survey of the weight- 
systems in use throughout the East before the invention of the art of coining. 
These preliminary remarks are, with some small modifications, extracted from an 
article which I published in the Numismatic Chronicle (n.s. vol. xv. p. 247 sqq.) 
''On the ancient electrum coins struck between the Lelantian Wars and the 
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accession of Darius." The origin and the nomenclature of the Greek systems of 
weight is a subject which, until quite lately, has been so much misunderstood both 
by metrologists and numismatists, that a recapitulation in the present work of some 
of the chief results of the invaluable labours of Mommsen and of Brandis in this 
direction will form an appropriate introduction. 

But to pass from Metrology to ITumismatics. The earliest rude attempts at 
coining are undoubtedly the issues of the Sardian mint; but when at a somewhat 
later period, probably during the reign of Sadyattes, the artistic influence of the 
Greeks of the coast towns began to make itself felt in the Lydian capital, and 
when the coins of Lydia are first adorned with the figures of animals, it be- 
comes difficult, if not impossible, to draw the line between the coinage of Lydia 
and that of the Asiatic Greek cities, and more especially Miletus. In still later 
times, during the reign of Croasus, the coinage of Lydia again stands out clearly 
marked and easily distinguishable, with its national type, the fore-parts of a Lion 
and a Bull face to face. In the intermediate period between Gyges and CrcBSus, 
above alluded to, I have excluded from my Plates all coins not manifestly Lydian 
in type, thus giving the preference to the Milesian mint over that of Sardes. In 
this attribution to Miletus of many coins sometimes included in the Lydian series, 
I am aware that I lay myself open to the charge of having omitted many highly 
interesting and important electrum coins; but where a line has to be drawn 
between Lydian and Greek, it seems to me to be better to err on the side of 
caution, and not to venture upon ascribing positively to Sardes coins which may 
just as well have been issued by her great commercial rival Miletus, or by other 
wealthy Greek cities of the coast I have likewise excluded the coins of the 
Fhocaic standard, struck, with a single exception, by cities in iBolis and the 
north-western coast lands, although these were perhaps included in the Lydian 
kingdom or tributary to it. 

Descending to Persian times, a similar difficulty arises. A strict line of de- 
marcation cannot be drawn between Persian and non-Persian. The Persian coinage 
proper consists only of the darics and the sigli, and even of these many, if not 
the greater number, may have been struck in Asia Minor, rather than in the capital 
of the Empire. The darics are, however, inseparable from the double darics, which 
latter are probably Asiatic-Greek coins with Persian types. I have consequently 
been guided here, as in the case of the Lydian currency, solely by type, accepting 
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as Persian all coins which bear Persian types, and excluding all such as do not. Of 
course this is in many cases a purely arbitrary principle of selection, for it cannot 
be doubted that Persian types were not seldom placed upon some of the coins of 
Greek cities under the rule more or less direct of Persian satraps; while upon other 
coins of the same cities this tribute to the supremacy of the Great King was with- 
held. The former coins are still to all intents and purposes Greek, and not Persian ; 
and in a comprehensive treatise on ancient numismatics they would be inseparable 
from the series of the coins of the cities to which they respectively belong: but in 
a work like the present, which deals solely with Oriental numismatics, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to bind ourselves down by some such rule as I have here 
adopted, unless, indeed, we are to restrict ourselves to the royal coinage pure and 
simple, the darics and the sigli. 

The coinage of the Persian satraps has been treated in a similar manner; that 
is to say, all coins struck by Persian satraps have been excluded, save such, and 
such only, as bear Persian types; and by Persian types I here mean representations 
of the Great King.* 

A treatise on Persian coins in which the money of the satraps is not included 
may perhaps be likened by some to a nut without the kernel. These coins have, 
however, been omitted, not from any failure on my part to appreciate at its full 
value their historical importance, but rather, on the contrary, because I am of 
opinion that they require a separate monograph. 

The history of Lydia and Persia is to so great a degree interwoven with that 
of Greece, and is, moreover, so generally known, that I have not thought it 
necessary to give more than the barest outlines requisite for the elucidation of the 
matter in hand; and in the case of the coins which form the subject of the present 
article the merest sketch is sufficient, because, owing to the imiformity of type and 
the lack of inscriptions, it is for the most part impossible to classify them under 
the several reigns during which they were issued. 

I have throughout abstained, as far as possible, from new conjectural attribu- 
tions, both geographical and chronological, under the conviction that, however 
plausible such attempts at classifying the coins of the Persian Empire may seem to 
be, and however intrinsically probable it may be that such and such coins belong to 

* There will be f oimd in the Plates one or two exceptions to this role, where coins without Persian types form part of a 
series from which I haye not seen my way to exclude them. 
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such and such reigns or localities, it is better, where there is room for any con- 
siderable divergence of opinion among numismatists, to leave the matter undecided. 
In some cases, however, where the evidence of the coins seemed to be of sufficient 
weight, I have ventured upon a general opinion as to the locality of certain classes 
of coins hitherto unattributed. 

In conclusion, I have to state my acknowledgments to Mr. Hooft van Iddekinge, 
of the Hague; Herr Dr. J. Friedlaender, of Berlin; Prof. Dr. H. Brunn, of 
Munich; and M. Chabouillet, of Paris, for most kindly allowing me to have im- 
pressions of coins from the various collections in their charge: also to Mr. J. P. 
Six, of Amsterdam, not only for impressions of coins from his own cabinet, but for 
many valuable hints as to the classification of doubtful pieces, as well as for his 
kindness in bringing to my notice several specimens with which I was previously 
unacquainted. 

BAECLAY V. HEAD. 

London, Dscen^er, 1876. 
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THE COINAGE OF LYDIA AND PERSIA. 



INTRODUCTION. 

SUEVET OP THB "WbIOHT-StsTEMS IN USE FOE GOLD AND SlLVEB IN THE EaELIEOT TiMES. 

While the ruder mhabitauta of the West were still in search of a method of amplifying 
their commercial transoctionB, learning to eubstitate bronze or iron for the ox and the ahe^, 
the money " Peounia " of primitiTe times, and the readiest means of barter amid pastoral 
communities, the precious metala had long since conunended themselTCS to the civilized peoples 
of the East as being the measure oi value least liable to fluctuation, most compact in volume, 
and most directly convertible. 

Untold centuries before the inventiim of the art of coining, gold and silver were used 
for the settlement of the transactions of every-day life,* either metal having convraitionally 
its crudely defined value in relation to the other. Ingots, or wnt tn bars and rings of gold 
and silver passed from hand to hand estimated by weight, and had to be tested by the 
scales again and again on every new transfer, being as yet uidefined and unsanctioned by 
any official guarantee of intrinsic value.* 

> For a complete list of ill the piaugea in tlie Old Taitimeiit where ancoiiud money ia nuDtioned, aee Uadden in the Nam. 
Chron., 1870, p. 81 iqq. 
' Smith'! Dictionarj of Biblical Antiquitiet, art. ■ Uoney,' by B. 8. Poole. 
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To show liow from this rough method of exchange by weight, the precious metals first 
attained a formal oorrency, in the true sense of the word, it will be neceeeary to pass in 
review the principal weight-systems in use for gold and ralrer under &e great empires of .the 
East, in BO far as we are able to follow the authoritative evidence of such Assyrian and 
Babylonian weights ss have been fortuitously preserved to our own times. 



It is already twenty years since Mr. Norris first published, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society,! the Assyrian and Babylonian weights made in the form of Lions and Ducks, 
the discovery of which, among tbe ruins of ancient Nineveh, we owe to Mr, Layard. These 
interesting monuments of remote antiquity, it is almost needless here to repeat, are of tbe 
very highest importance to the student of NamiHmatics, indicating as they do, in the clearest 
possible manner, the original source of the systems of weight in use throughout Asia Minor 
and in Qreece. The bronze lions and stone ducks are, however, not merely signposts pointing 
to the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris ; they present us with authentic official docu- 
ments, inscribed, for the most part, with a double legend, one in Cuneiform characters, the 
other in Aramaic, generally giving the name of the King of Assyria or of Babylonia in whose 
reign they were made, together with the' number of minse or of fractions of a mina which 
each piece originally weighed. 

As these weights have lately been all accurately weighed anew, in a balance of precision, 
I have only to refer the reader to the Ninth A nTmal Report (1874-6) of the Warden of the 
Standards, under whose auperintendraioe a complete list of the whole series has been drawn 
up. It is, therefore, here only necessary to state that the results of this careful reweighing 
are in the main identical with those arrived at by the late Dr. Brandis, whence it would 
appear that the mm^ in use in the ancient Assyrian and Babylonian Empires, during the 
extended period from b.c, 2000-625, existed in a double form, the heavy mina, falling 
gradually from a maximum of 1040 grammes [16,068 Eng. grs.] to a minimum of 960 

' ToL iri. p. 316 «eq. B«e «1m lAjBrd's Sintvh and Baiylon, p. 601. 
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[14,832 Eng. gre.], the Ughter from abont 520 grammes to 460 [8,034^7,107 Eng. gra.]. 
Dr. Braodifi^ had fixed the weights of these two mitue at 1010 and 605 gninmea [15,600 and 
7,800 Ecg. gra.] respectiTely, and the evidence of the earliest coina, which must not be 
neglected in this matter, tends to show that about the time when the Greeks of Asia Minor 
first became &miliar with th^n, their weights were approximatdy what Dr. Brandis supposed. 
There seem to be bat slight grounds, however, in favour of tbe theory, first broached 
by Mr. Norris, that the lighter of the two minn was peculiar to the Babylonian and the 
heavier to the Assyrian Empire, but it is probable that the use of the heavy mina was more 
extended than that of the lighter; hence perhaps the addition of an Aramaio inscription on 
most of the weights belonging to the former, which was probably not only the standard- 
weight in Assyria, but accepted throughout the whole of Syria, Falestind and Phceuicia. 



Amiiu> Dscz-w 



The lighter mina would nevertheless seem to have been the form more g^ierally adopted 

in Babylon, althoogh there is nothing to prove that it may not have been also used in Nineveh. 

The system according to which the Assyrian and Babylonian talents were subdivided 

was the sexagesimal, the talent being composed of sixty nr'nm and the mina of sixty shekels, 

the shekel being again divided into thirty parts. This sexagesimal system, which pervaded 

the whole of the Assyrian weights and measures,' both of space, of material and of time, in 

which latter it has maintained itself down to our own age, is for practical employment in 

weighing and measuring decidedly preferable both to the decimal and the duodecimal, because 

the number 60 upon which it is founded possesses a far greater power of divisibility than 

either 10 or 12. The weights of the two talents and their divisions are as fcdiows: — 

Heavy Talent 60-600 kilogr. -936,000 grs. 

„ Kina 1010 grammes - 15,600 

„ ^Uina 16-83 „ -260 

light Talent 80-300 kilogr. - 468,000 , 

„ Mina 505 gnumues — 7,800 

„ ^Mina 8-41S „ -130 

< Brandii, Hiini- Hu>. und Q«wiBhtair«Mii in TordmBBsn bit mi Aleuoder dm OrtMMO, p. 45 (Berlin, 1B66}. 
* Bmidu, p. 7. 
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Of these two talents the heavy, or so-called Assyrian talent, seems to have passed by 
land through Mesopotamia and Syria to the Phoenician coast towns and to Palestine, where 
we find it in use among the Israelites in a somewhat modified form; the Hebrew gold shekel 
weighing only 253 grs. instead of 260.^ By the Phoenician traders the heavy talent and 
its divisions was made known to the Greeks on either side of the ^gean Sea. 

The light, or so-called Babylonian talent, on the other hand, found its way from the 
banks of the Euphrates by land into the kingdom of Lydia, whose capital Sardes was inti- 
mately connected on the land side with Babylon, with which it was in constant commercial 
intercourse. 

From these two points, Phoenicia on the one hand and Lydia on the other, the Greeks 
of Asia Minor received the two xmits of weight on which the whole fabric of their coinage rests. 

How long before the invention of coining these Assyrian and Babylonian weights had 
found their way westwards, it is impossible to say. It is probable, however, that the Ghreeks 
of Asia had long been familiar with them, and that the small ingots of gold and silver, 
which served the purposes of a currency, were regulated according to the weight of the 
sixtieth part of the Babylonian mina. It is true that, not bearing the guarantee of the State, 
it was necessary to put them into the scales and weigh them, like all other materials 
bought and sold by weight, whenever they passed from the hands of one merchant to those 
of another; thus although the invention of coining brought with it no essential change in 
the conditions of commercial intercourse, the precious metals having for ages previously been 
looked upon as measures of value, it nevertheless very greatly facilitated such intercourse, 
rendering needless the cumbrous and lengthy process of weighing out the gold or silver to 
be received in exchange for any given commodity. 

In adopting the sixtieth part of the ancient Babylonian mina as their stater or shekel, 
neither Greeks nor Phoenicians adopted the sexagesimal system in its entirety, but constituted 
new minse for themselves, consisting of fifty staters instead of sixty. Thus the Greek stater 
was identical with the Assyrian and Babylonian sixtieth; but the Greek mina was not identical 
with the Assyrian mina, since it contained but fifty of these xmits. On the other hand, the 
Greek talent contained, like the Assyrian, sixty minae, though only 3,000 instead of 3,600 
staters. 

The accepted value of gold as compared with silver was in these times, and for long 
afterwards, as 13i is to 1;' and from this relation of gold to silver the standard by which 
the latter metal was weighed seems to have been developed in the following manner. The 
proportion of 13*3 to 1 made it inconvenient to weigh the two metals according to one and 

^ JoBq>liiu, Arch. ziy. 7, 1, alluding to a weight of gold, says, 16*37 gr., or about 263 EngliBh grains. 
4i 8i fm imp* ifuv Urx^t \irpat 8^0 koI lifuav. The Xirpa here ' HerodotoB (ill. 89) says 18 to 1, but this is not quite exact, 

intended is of course the Roman pound =327 '45 gr., therefore as has been shown by Mommsen, ''Note sur le systdme 

2} Roman pounds 8= 818*'62 gr. ; and as the Hebrew gold shekel m^trique des Assyriens," which is appended to his Hist. Mon. 

was the fiftieth part of the mina, it must have weighed about Rom. ed. Blacas, toI. i. p. 407. See also Brandis, p. 62 seq. 
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the same standard, as in that case a given weight in gold would not have been exchangeable 
for a round number of bars of silver, but for thirteen and one third of such bars; hence, in 
order to facilitate the exchange of the two metals, the weight of the silver stater was raised 
above or lowered beneath that of the gold stater, in order that the gold sixtieth might be 
easily convertible into a round nimiber of silver staters. 

Now the sixtieth part of the heavy gold Assyrian mina was a piece weighing about 260 
grs. Dividing this piece again by sixty, we obtain a minute gold piece weighing only 4*3 
grs. ; if we multiply this by 13*3, the proportionate value of silver to gold, we arrive at a 
unit in silver of about 57 grains. Thus arose the silver drachm introduced by the PhcBuicians 
into Greece, upon which the so-called Qraeco- Asiatic or Phcenician silver-standard is based. 
According to the sexagesimal system, its value was that of the sixtieth part of the sixtieth 
of the gold mina. Four of these silver sixtieths formed a piece of metal weighing about 
230 grs. (maximum). This became the stater of the Phoanician silver-standard, and as fifteen 
of these silver staters go to form one gold sixtieth, this standard has been designated by 
Brandis as the Fifteen-stater standard. 

The people of Lydia, adopting a different method, arrived at a silver stater of a different 
weight. We have seen that at Sardes the light or Babylonian gold mina, travelling by land, 
had become domesticated. The sixtieth of this mina, weighing 130 grs., multiplied by 13*3, 
yields about 1729 grs. of silver. Applying to this silver-weight a decimal division, they 
arrived at a convenient silver stater of about 170 grs., and as ten of these pieces are equivalent 
to one gold sixtieth, this standard has been called by Brandis the Ten-stater standard. 

Both the Fifteen- and the Ten-stater standards are thus in reality based upon one and 
the same xmit, viz. a piece of about 57 grs. This is the third part of the stater of 170 
grains, and the fourth part of the stater of 230 grs. We therefore see why the former of 
these staters is regularly divided into three, and the latter into two and four parts.^ 

As the Phoanicians had penetrated everywhere, establishing, with their accustomed enter- 
prise, their factories on almost every coast, they soon discovered the metallic wealth of the land, 
and began to work for the first time the veins of silver which had lain for ages unsuspected in 
the mountains. Hence, little by little, the Phoanician silver weight became widely known 
throughout the Ghreek world. The Babylonic silver standard, on the other hand, outside the 
kingdom of Lydia, was hardly known at all until after the Persian conquest, when it was 
adopted for the silver currency of the Empire and its dependent satraps. 

The Greeks, however, when they first struck coins of silver, did not everywhere adopt the 
prevalent Phoanician standard. Chalcis and Eretria, perhaps the most important commercial 
cities of European Greece, had established, as early as the eighth century b.c, an active 
maritime trade with the opposite coasts of Asia Minor, and from these coasts they received 
the Babylonian gold mina with its sixtieth, viz. 130 grains. As there was little or no gold 

1 BrandiB, p. 68. 
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on their own side of the sea, while jsilTer, on the other hand, flowed into Euboea from her 
colonies in the mining districts of Macedon and Thrace, the cities of that island transferred 
to silver the standard with which thej had become familiar in their commerce with the 
Ionian towns, and on this Babylonio gold standard they struck their earliest silver staters, 
weighing 130 grains. Their example was toon followed by Corinth and Athens, and the 
Babylonian origin of this weight was lost sight of by the Greeks, and the name of the 
Euboic talent was applied by them to the old Babylonian gold weight; all coins, whether 
gold or silver, struck not only in Ghreece, but in the East, on this weight, being said to follow 
the Euboic standard. The name of the Babylonic standard, nevertheless, remained in use 
for the Lydian and Persian silver weight,^ which had been developed by the Lydians out of 
the light gold mina. By the Babylonic talent the Greeks therefore understood a silver 
standard, the stater of which weighed 170 grs.; while by the Euboio talent they understood 
a standard used either for silver or gold, the stater of which weighed 130 grains. 

About the end of the eighth century b.c., or in other words about the time when the 
Greeks of Asia Minor or the Lydians first hit upon the idea of stamping the bars of metal 
with official marks as guarantees of their weight and value, the following were therefore the 
weights generally current in commercial intercourse: — 



(L) The 00th of the heavy Assyrian mina in gold, weighing 280 grains. 

This weight had found its way through Syria and PhcBuicia to the coasts of Asia Minor. The 
earliest coins of this class are said to have been issued at Phocaea. Hence the earliest gold 
staters of 256 grains (maximuin), with their sabdivinons, have been designated as of the 
Phocaic standard. 



(ii.) The oorresponding silver piece of 280 grains, fifteen of which were equal in value to one 
Fhooaio gold stater. 

This weight, which was also of Phoenician transndssion, was adopted by many of the coast 
towns of Asia Minor for their silver coirency. The actual weight of the coins of this 
standard seldom came up to the normal weight of 280 grains, 220 grains being about the 
average. As the earliest coins of this weight were issued by Greek cities of Asia Minor, it 
has obtained the name of the Gneco-Asiatic standard. Brandis calls it the Fifteen-stater 
standard. 

1 ThiB is clear from the statement of Herodotni (iii. 89) oon- of gold. Gonoeniiiig thia whole paarage, Tide Mommien, Hiat. 

ceming the rerenaea of the Great King, where he girea the anma Hon. Bom. ed. Blaoaa, toI. i. p. 27 aq. ; Brandis, p. 68; Hultach, 

paid in silyer by the nineteen aatrapiea in Babylonian talents, p. 276. 
while the twentieth (the Indian), he saya, paid in Enboio talenta 
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(iiL) The weight adopted by Pheidon, when, some time before the middle of the seventh centnry, 
he first institated a mint in the island of JEgina. 

This appears to be only ia degradation of the FhcBnician silyer standard,' the maximum weight 
of the earliest ^ginetic staters being as high as 212 grs., though the average weight is not 
more than 190 grs. The ^ginetic standard in the earliest times was prevalent throughoat 
the Peloponnesus, in the Chalcidian colonies in Italy and Sicily, in Crete, on the Cyclades, 
especially Ceos, I^axos, and Siphnos, and even in certain towns in Asia Minor, among which 
Teos and perhaps Cyme may be mentioned, as well as in many other localities which need 
not here be particularized. 



m 

(iv.) The 60th of the light Babylonian gold mina, weighing 130 grains. 

This weight found its way by land from the banks of the Euphrates to Sardes, and from 
Sardes probably through Samos to the important commercial cities of Euboea, Chalcis and 
Eretria, where silver coins of ISO grs. were first issued. Whether used for silver as in 
Greece, or for gdd as in the East, this weight went by the name of the Euboic standard. 

(v.) The oorresponding silver pieoe of 170 grains, ten of which were equal in value to one Euboic 
gold stater of 130 grains. 

This weight, being first met with in the silver coinage of the Lydians, who had doubtless 
derived it from Babylon, retained its original name, and was known as the Babylonic silver 
standard. It has been designated by Brandis as the Ten-stater standard. 

' Brandis ingenioiuly developes the JSginetic siWer standard abont 146 grs., the silver equivalent of which, according to the 

ont of the electmm stater of 220 grs. in the following manner, recognized proportionate value of the two metals, is 1941 grains 

In the first place he supposes the electmm stater to contain about of silver or just 10 iEginetio silver staters of 194 grs. 
one-third of silver; he then takes what remains of pure gold, viz. 
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Electbum. 

Besides gold and silver^ a third precious metal was reoog;iiized by the ancients, which as 
early as the time of Sophocles was known by the name of electrum. It was also called white 
gold, and appears to have been always looked upon as a distinct metal.^ 

Electrum was obtained in large quantities from the washings of the Pactolus, and from the 
mines on Tmolus and Sipylus. It was composed of about three parts of gold and one part of 
silver. It therefore stood in an entirely different relation to silver from that of pure gold, the 
latter being to silver as 13*3 is to 1, while electrum was about 10 to 1.' 

This natural compound of gold and silver possessed several advantages for purposes of 
coining over gold, which, as might have been expected, were not overlooked by a people en- 
dowed in so high a degree with commercial instincts as were the inhabitants of the coast towns 
of Asia Minor. In the first place, it was more durable, being harder and less subject to wear ; 
secondly, it was more easily obtainable, being foimd in large quantities in the immediate 
neighbourhood; and, lastly, standing as it did in the simple relation of 10 to 1 as regards 
silver, it rendered needless the use of a different standard of weight for the two metals, 
enabling the authorities of the mints to make use of one set of weights and a decimal system 
easy of comprehension and simple in practice. 

On this account electrum was weighed according to the silver standard, and the talent, the 
mina, and the stater of electrum were consequently equivalent to ten talents, ten mines, or ten 
staters of silver of the same weight. 

The weight of the electrum stater in each town or district thus depended upon the standard 
which happened to be in use there for silver bullion or silver bar-money, the practice of the 
new invention of stamping metal for circulation being in the first instance only applied to the 
more precious of the two metals, the electrum stater representing, in a conveniently small 
compass, a weight of uncoined silver, or silver in the shape of bars or ingots, ten times as 
bulky and ten times as difficult of transport. Once, however, in general use, the extension 
to silver and to gold of the new invention of coining could not be long delayed. 

As the standards according to which bullion silver was weighed were various in various 
localities, having been developed, as we have seen above, by different methods out of the sixtieth 

' It does not appear, however, that money coined in this metal in the name of the metal, hnt in the specifications Kv(uciiv6t or 

was called hy a different name from that used to designate pnre Aopctjcoi, just as in English we speak of German silver, 

gold. Thus in the Attic inscriptions (Corp. Inscr. Att. ed. ' This applies only to the period when gold was as 13*8 is to 

Kirchhoff, vol. i. no. 801) we find xpv<roi; ffrariipts KvCuctiwol or 1. In later times, when gold had fallen to 10 : 1, electrum 

Xptwrtov Kv(iicT7vov oToT^pef, in these cases electrum, and Aaf>fucoi; would only he ahout 7^ : 1, as is evident from Demostbenes's 

Xpvaiov orarripftt ^ ^^ cfuw gold. The real distinction lay, not valuation of the Cyzicene stater at 28 Attic drachms. 
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parts of the heavy and light Babylonian gold minsB, so also were the earliest electrum staters 
of different weights, depending everywhere upon silver, and not upon gold. Consequently, 
as might have been expected, we meet with electrum coins of the Phoenician, the ^ginetic, 
the Babylonio and the Euboic systems.^ The coins of the so-called Phocaic system stand 
on a somewhat different footing. This standard, as we have seen above, was not a silver 
standard, but a gold one, based upon the 60th of the heavy Babylonian gold mina weighing 
about 260 grains; hence the electrum coins which follow this standard are clearly distinguish- 
able, not only by their weight, but by their colour, from the electrum of the four silver standards. 
Whether they ought to be included under the heading of Electrum is almost a question; for 
the majority of these coins approach more nearly to gold in colour, and they were probably 
intended to circulate as gold, — ^the metal of which they are composed not being the natural 
electrum, as found in Lydia, but an artificial compound, the use of which, as representing 
gold, may have been a source of some profit to the State. 

' Nam. Chron. 1875, pp. 264 eqq. 
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PART I. 



L T D I A 



The preceding review of the principal systems of weight used in the East and in Asia 
Minor for the precious metals, circulating simply as such and not as coins, leads us to the 
more immediate subject of this article, the Coinage of Ltdia and Persia. 

Lydia, as Prof. E. Curtius remarks in his History of Greece, was in ancient times ''the 
western outpost of the Assyrian World-empire " ; and when this empire fell into decay, Lydia, 
following the example of Media and Babylonia, threw off the yoke she had worn for five 
centuries, and under a new dynasty, the Mermnadse, entered upon a new and independent 
course of national life. The policy of the new rulers of the country, who were originally 
Carian mercenaries, was to extend the power of Lydia towards the West, to obtain possession 
of towns on the coast, and thus to found a naval power, in which the boldness and enterprise 
of the Greek might be, as it were, engrafted upon the spirit of commercial activity which 
the natives of Lydia possessed in common with all people of Semitic race. 



PEEIOD I. EEIGNS OF GYGES AND ARDYS. 

With this object, Gyges, the Founder of the dynasty of the Mermnadfle, who ascended 
the 4ihrone shortly before b.c. 700, established a firm footing on the Hellespont, where, under 
his auspices, the city of Abydos was founded.^ His next step was to secure, if possible, the 
dominion of the entire Ionian coast. In this project he met with considerable success, but 
did not live to see the realization of his dreams. 

His successor Ardys, b.c. 660-637,^ prosecuted the war with the lonians with uninter- 
rupted ardour, and would doubtless have succeeded in imiting the whole coast-line under the 
dominion of Sardes, had not the invasion of the Cimmerian hordes called off his forces to protect 
his own dominions from the incursions of the Barbarians. 

^ Strabo, ziii. p. 590 : "A/SvSof 8^ MiAijo'W iarl Kriff/ta, hti- > Maspero. Hist. anc. des peuples de Vorient, PariB, 1875, 
rpifjforrot T^ov rod AvB&v fiaat\4mr Ijtf yiip dir* ixtlv^ rit p. 483. 
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To the reign of Gyges, the Founder of the new Lydian Empire, as distinguished from the 
Lydia of more remote antiquity, which, as we have seen above, was closely imited with the 
Empire of Assyria, must be ascribed the earliest essays of the art of coining. The wealth 
of Oyges in the precious metals may be inferred from the munificence of his gifts to the 
Ddphie shrine, consisting of golden mixing cups and silver vessels, and amounting to a mass 
of gold and silver such as the Ghreeks had never before seen collected together.^ It is in 
conformity with the whole spirit of a monarch such as Qyges, whose life's work it was to 
extend his empire towards the West, and at the same time to keep in his hands the lines 
of commimication with the East, that from his capital Sardes, situate on the slopes of Tmolus 
and on the banks of the Factolus, both rich in gold, he should send forth along the caravan 
routes of the East, into the heart of Mesopotamia, and along the river-valleys of the West 
down to the sea, his native Lydian ore gathered from the washings of the Factolus and from 
the diggings on the hill-sides. This precious metal he issued in the form of ingots stamped 
with a mark to guarantee their weight and value. For his commerce with Babylon by land 
a crude lump of electrum was issued weighing 168*4 grains and consequently worth, at the 
proportion of 10 : 1 to silver, exactly one-fifth of the Babylonian silver mina of 8420 grains.* 
On the other hand, for dealings with the Ionian coast towns, where the Babylonian silver 
mina was unknown, it was necessary to put into circulation an electrum stater of the weight 
of 224 grains, five of which would exchange for one GrsBCO- Asiatic silver mina of 11200 
grains.' Thus then the first issues of the Sardian mint went forth in two opposite directions, 
embracing both East and West in the circle of their far-reaching currency. The commercial 
instincts of the Lydians guiding the policy of the State even in times of war, for the 
border-feuds with the Ionian territory by no means interfered with the intercourse between 
Greeks and Lydians, as is evident from the care taken by the Lydian kings to conduct the 
war with extreme moderation, all Temples of the gods and even human habitations being 
spared in the struggle for hegemony between Lydia and Ionia. 

To the reigns of Gyges and Ardys, B.C. 700-637, may probably be attributed all such staters 
of electrum as bear no type, — ^the obverse being plain and the reverse marked with three deep 
incuse depressions, the one in the centre oblong, and the others square, — ^together with certain 
similar smaller coins which appear to represent the i, the ^, the yV ^^^ ^® Vr pai^ of the 
larger of the two staters. 

The following is a description of the earliest issues of the Sardian mint, none of which would 
appear to be later than the reign of Ardys. 

> Curtiiu, 6r. Geech. Bd. i. p. 466, Berlin, 1857. Herod, use until Fenian times, the Persian siglos weighing 86*46 grs. 

i. 14 : 6 8i xpv^^f oZros icol 6 fyyvpot, rhp 6 F^s iv^Kt, tmh and the stater 172*9. It is therefore convenient to distinguish 

AtA^y icaX^rrai Tvy^Zat M rov iufoBirrof hrmmtfilriv. this heavier form hy the name of the Perso-Bahylonic silver mina. 

' Thare was another form of the Bahylonian silver mina, * The fall weight of the stater and mina of this standard were 

weighing 8645 grs., hut this does not appear to have come into 230 and 11500 grs. 
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Wetoht. 
166*8 



219 



105-8 



37 



18 



ELECTEUM. 

(i) Babtlonic Staitoabd. 

Stater, 



Obtebse. 
Plain {2\fpus faseiatw). 



RSYEBSE. 

Three incuse depresaionsi that in the centre oblong, 
the others BqnarOi within the central oblong a 
Fox ?? running left. 
[Brit. Mus. Plate I. 1.] 



(ii) GuiECo-AsiATic Stakdabd. 
Stater, 



Plain {TypuB faseiatuB), 



Similar : the devices contained in all three incuses 
yisible : in the centre a Fox, in the upper square 
an animal's head ( ? Stag's), in the lower an orna- 
ment X* 
[Lenormant, Honnaies Royales de la Lydie, p. 1.] 



Edf'Stater, 



Plain {2\fpuB faseiattu). 



Three incuse depressions : that in the centre oblong, 
the others square. Double struck. 
[Brit. Mu. Plate I. 2.] 

Sixth. 



Plain {TypuB faseiattui). \ Two incuse squares of different sizes. 

[Brit. Hu. Plate 1. 3.] 

* 

Twelfth, 

Plain {TypuB faneiatuB). \ Incuse square. 

[Mns. Lnynes. Plate I. 4.] i 

TuDenty-Ihurth, 

Plain {TypuB foBetatuB), \ Incuse square. 

[Brit. Mns. Plate I. 5.] 

In the Fox, which is more or less visible in the central incuse on the staters both of the 
Babylonic and GraDco-Asiatic standards, M. F. Lenormant recognizes a symbol of the Lydian 
Dionysus, whose name Bassareus may be connected with the word Bassara or Bassaris, a Fox.^ 
From the Temple treasury of this god the earliest coins of Sardes may therefore have been issued. 

The example; having been once set by Sardes, of stamping pieces of electrum with punch- 
marks containing small devices as a guarantee of their weight, was soon followed by her haughty 
rival Miletus, the wealthiest conmiercial city on the whole Asiatic coast, and the artistic Greek 



' Stephanns, Thesannu, ■.▼. 
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was quick to adopt and to beautify the Lydian invention. The first issues of the Milesian Mint, 
while retaining the form of incuse peculiar to the Lydian money^ bore upon the obverse the figure 
of a Lion generally in a recumbent attitude with head turned back. Ephesus, Cyme, and another 
city which has not been identified with certainty, soon followed suit, striking electrum staters 
with their respective types, the stag, the fore-part of a horse, and a bull ; the Ephesian stater 
bearing in addition to its type an inscription in archaic characters which has been read by Mr. 
Newton (Num. Chron. n.s. vol. x. p. 237), AMBZIM3H0M3A<t>, "I am the token or coin 
of the Bright One" (t.^. Artemis). This stater, now in the collection of the Bank of England, 
is the earliest inscribed coin known. 

All these cities, in applying the Lydian invention, restricted their first issues to electrum, 
which they coined according to the GrsBCO- Asiatic or Phoenician silver standard, the average 
weight of the stater of which is about 220 grains. 

Samos alone adopted a different standard,^ and struck her electrum coins according to the 
light Babylonian gold mina, the stater of which weighed about 130 grains ; and as we know that 
this standard was in use for silver in the island of Eubcea, there is every reason to suppose that we 
possess in this circumstance the key to the otherwise anomalous fact of electrum and gold being 
weighed according to one and the same standard. To account therefore for the weight of the 
Samian electrum stater, we must suppose that the Euboic silver mina was in use in that island as 
weU as in Eubosa ; but whether Ohalois originally derived it from Samoe. or Samos from Chalcis. 
it is impossible to say with certainty. 



PERIOD XL REIGNS OF SADTATTES AND ALTATTES. 

The second period of the coinage of Lydia extends from the accession of Sadyattes in B.C. 637, 
to that of Croesus in 568.* Sadyattes, the son of Ardys, after the Cimmerian hordes had been 
at length finally expelled from Asia Minor, found himself at liberty again to turn his attention 
to the West. He laid siege to Miletus, and year after year wasted her fertile lands; but, 
owing to the obstinate resistance of the citizens, was never permitted to enter their walls as a 
conqueror. He was succeeded by his son Alyattes, who continued for some years longer the 
blockade of the great Ionian city, but with no more fortunate result. Under their Tyrant 
Thrasybulus, the Milesians, though indeed hard pressed for food, contrived to deceive the 
Lydian jnonarch as to the extent of their remaining resources, and finally he was induced to 
abandon all hopes of subduing them by force of arms, and to conclude with them a treaty of 
alliance after a war which had lasted for the space of eleven years. 

During this time of hardship and impoverishment it is probable that Miletus ceased to issue 

1 Metrol. Not. on Anc. £L pp. 26-87 ; Nam. Chron. 1875, p. looked upon as approximate. ChronologistB are still at yariance 
270 sq. respecting them. 

* The dates here assigned to the Lydian kings can only he 
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staters, and that her coiiiage was restricted to the smaller denominations such as Thirds and Sixths, 
which would suffice for her domestic necessities ; the mintage of the GrsDCO- Asiatic stater being 
transferred to her ally Chios and to other coast towns. Among these electrum staters of the second 
period, which are all probably subsequent to the siege of Miletus, specimens haye come down 
to us of Chios, ClazomensB and Chalcis in Ionia, and of Lampsacus and Abydos in the North. 
The reyerses of these staters are no longer of the primitiye Lydian type, but exhibit the 
ordinary incuse square sometimes diyided into four quarters. The character of the work upon 
the obyerses of these later coins is also more adyanced than that of the extremely archaic 
staters of Miletus, Ephesus and Cyme mentioned aboye (p. 13). 

In the mean time the coinage of the Lydian Empire itself seems to haye undergone some 
modification. The influence of the arts of Ionia began to be felt in Sardes, and instead of the 
uniform plain surface of metal, relieyed only by irregular streaks, which characterizes the coins 
of the reigns of Gyges and Ardys, those of a somewhat later period, which I would giye con- 
jecturally to the time of Sadyattes and Alyattes, are adorned with types after the Greek fashion, 
and, if we may judge by their style, are the works of Ghreek engrayers in the employment of the 
Lydian monarch. It is indeed impossible to distinguish them with absolute certainty from the 
coins of the Qreek coast towns, and there will always be some difference of opinion among Numis- 
matists as to which are Greek and which are Lydian. It is only by comparing them with the 
coinage of Crodsus, which as I shall show later on is well defined and uniform in type, that we are 
able to set aside from the numerous types of the Grssco* Asiatic electrum stater of this period one 
or two specimens as Lydian. The money of Croesus, both of gold and silyer, is distinguished by 
one inyariable deyice, which is the same on all the denominations, from the gold stater to the 
smallest silyer coin — ^the fore-parts of a Lion and Bull; and this same deyice, or at any rate 
something of a similar nature, would seem to haye been the special mark of the Lydian currency 
from the time of Sadyattes or thereabouts. This imperial deyice — ^the Arms, so to speak, of the city 
of Sardes — ^was doubtless, like the types of all the earliest coins of Greek cities, of religious origin, 
and is therefore to be distinguished from that of the Boyal Persian money of Darius and his 
successors, which was adorned with the effigy of the Great King himself. 

The ' only stater of the Grsaco* Asiatic standard which in my judgment is undoubtedly 
Lydian, and of the time of Sadyattes or Alyattes, is one which may be thus described. 

ELECTEUM. 
Objbco-Asiaiic Staitoabd. 

StaUr. 
Obyebse. 



Weioht. 
215-4 



Fore-parts of lion and Bull turned 
away from each other and joined 
by their necks. 

[Munich. Plate I. 6.] 



Three incuse depressions, that in the centre oblong, 
the others square. 
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The following I ahould prefer to attribute to Miletus during the time of her prosperity 
before the wars with Lydia, rather than to Sardes, notwithstanding the occurrence of the Fox 
upon the reverse of the Half-stater. The Lion on the obverse is the principal type, and by 
this we must be guided in our attribution. The Stag's head and the Fox on the reverse of 
the Half-stater may simply indicate that the coin, although issued from the Milesian Mint, 
was current both iu Ephesus and Sardes. 

ELECTETJM. 

GkACO-AsIAIIC STAin)ABD. 



Weioht. 
215-3 



Obvsrse. 
Fore-part of Lion, right, star above 
forehead. 



8tater8. 

Rkvebse. 
Three incuse depressions, that in the centre oblong, 
the others square. 



[Brit. Mufl. Num. Ghron. n.b. toI. zy. pi. yii. 3.] 



217*8 I Lion recumbent right, looking left. | Similar, but incuses containing ornaments. 

[Brit. Mns. Brandifl, p. 402, inoometlj deseribed a» a GhinuBTs.] 



218 



Lion recumbent left, looking right, 
within an oblong frame. 



Three incuse depressions, that in the centre oblong, 
the others square but irregularly formed. 



[Cabinet de France. BrandLs^ p. 894.] 
Bal/'Stai&r. 



107 



Lion recumbent right, looking left, 
within an oblong frame. 



Similar, but each sinking containing a type; the 

upper square a Stag's head, the central oblong a 

Fox walking 1., the lower square an ornament X* 
[Brit. Mns. Nnm. Ghron. k.b. toI. xt. pi. riii. 4.] 



nird. 



72 



Lion recumbent left, looking right. 



Two incuse squares, containing respectively ^ and 
[Cabinet de France. Brandii, p. 394.] 



The Thirds, Sixths, etc., having on the obverse the head of a Lion surmounted by a star, 
are undoubtedly Milesian, and represent, in my opinion, the later period of the activity of 
the Milesian Mint; for the Milesian electrum would seem to have undergone some alteration 
in its value, if, as is generally the case, the numerous countermarks which occur on nearly 
all the coins to which I am now alluding are any indication of a reissue. This alteration in 
the value of the Milesian electrum, and if of the Milesian probably also of the Lydian 
electrum, may be in part the effect of the rise in importance of Phoceea, and of the first 
issue of a comparatively pure gold coinage on the so-called Phocaic standard, a coinage which 
would naturally serve still further to depreciate the value of the less-pure Lydian metal, 
already perhaps circulating somewhat above its intrinsic value. It is not, therefore, sur- 
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prising if we notice about tlus time (circ. B.C. 600) a general cessation of the pale electrum 
coinage of Lydia and the Greek coast towns, and on the other hand a corresponding extension 
of the coinage of dark-colonred electmniy probably circulating as gold, according to the 
Phocaic system. 

Now between the cessation of the pale electrum coinage shortly after the Milesian war 
and the accession of Croesus in B.C. 568, there is a period of about half a century during 
which the city of PhocsBa seems to have obtained a considerable increase of power and 
influence, more especially upon the sea. It may therefore be considered as certain that the 
rise and extension of the Phocaic standard coincides with this period, during which the 
Phocaeans, owing in part perhaps to the troubles of Miletus, are said to have been supreme 
upon the sea {OaKaTroKpar^lii). This period, according to Eusebius (Chron. ii. ed. Mai, p. 
331), lasted forty-four years, commencing from b.c. 575. It has, however, been proved that 
this date is erroneous, and that the commencement of the Phocssan Thalassocracy should be 
placed in the year b.c. 602.^ From this time imtil that of Croesus, the influence of Phocsea, 
both by sea and land, appears to have been sufficiently strong to carry through a reform 
in the gold currency of the greater part of the Asiatic coast lands ; and it is therefore worthy 
of remark that the staters of the Phocaic standard, as originally issued by the cities of 
Phocaea, Teos, Cyzicus, and others, are not of the pale-coloured electrum of the old Milesian 
and Lydian standard, but are of comparatively pure gold, and that they follow the standard 
afterwards adopted by Croesus for his royal gold coinage, the Phocaic stater weighing 256 
grains, which is, allowing for a sUght per-centage of alloy, just double the value of the staters 
of Croesus. This is a coincidence which leads me to infer that the cities which took part 
with Phocaea in the issue of this new coinage intended their money to circulate as gold, and 
not as electrum, and that, therefore, although they retained the globular form of coin with 
which the Asiatic Greeks had been long familiar, they at the same time selected the old 
Babylonic gold standard with its sixtieth of 260 grains for their new gold stater. 

It has been generally supposed that the Phocaic coinage was contemporary with the Milesian, 
and that Miletus, contemporaneously with her electrum of 220 grains, struck gold on the Phocaic 
standard of 250 grains (Brandis, p. 395) ; and the stater attributed to that city, with the type of 
the Lion's head described below, has even been considered by Burgon to be the oldest of all Ghreek 
coins. In my judgment both the Milesian origin and the supposed high antiquity of this piece 
are exceedingly doubtful. The style in which the Lion's head is executed diflers essentially from 
that of the early coins of Miletus, and may be called barbaric rather than archaic. It bears a 
much closer resemblance, on the other hand, to the Lions' heads upon the staters of Croesus, but is 
even more roughly executed. Now, as I have shown above, it was from the first the policy of the 
Mermnadae in Lydia to render the coinage of S^rdes conformable, on the one hand, to that of the 
wealthiest and most important of the Greek coast towns with which Sardes carried on an active 

* Goodwin, " Do potentise yeteniin gentium maritinuB epochis apnd flnsebinm,*' Gottingen, 1856. 
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commercial intercourse, and, on the other, with the yast empires of the interior. I would therefore 
suggest that the gold stater with the Lion's head may be also Lydian, and that it may represent 
an endeavour on the part of Alyattes to assimilate his currency, not only in value, but also in 
fabric, to that of the Ionic coast towns ; and as during the latter part of his reign the influence of 
Phocssa seems to have been predominant, and the Phocaic gold stater to have been little by little 
ousting the pale electrum, so Alyattes, in order to facilitate intercourse with the Greek cities 
which had adopted this standard, may have struck the gold staters, which may be thus de- 
scribed, of the fabric and weight of those of Fhoc»a. 

GOLD. 

Phocaic Staitoasd. 

Stater. 



248 



Obyxbse. 

Head of Lion left with open jaws and 

protruding tongue. 

[Brit. Hub. Plate I. 7.] 



Retebse. 
Licuse square roughly executed. 



Sixth, 

42*5 I Lion's head left on round shield. | Incuse square. 

[Brit. Mu. Plate I. S.] 

The attribution of these coins to Sardes rather than Miletus is of more importance than 
might be at first imagined, since it enables us to define within more reasonable limits the 
territory over which the influence of PhocsBa extended, while at the same time we are no 
longer compelled to suppose that Miletus suddenly changed the standard of her coinage or 
issued contemporaneously coins of two different systems ; for it is probable that during the 
period to which I propose to attribute the issue of Phocaic gold, viz. about B.C. 600-560, 
Miletus was still striking Thirds and Sixths on the Asiatic standard, although doubtless the 
activity of her mint had been much affected by her wars with Lydia. 

The territory over which the influence of the Phocaic gold coinage extended would seem 
therefore, judging from the coins which have come down to us, to have included the district 
from Teos northwards to the shores of the Propontis, together with, in all probability, the islands 
of Lesbos and Thasos on the opposite coast of Thrace. 

The following is a list of the Phocaic gold staters which are to be found in various collec- 
tions. Among them is the stater with the Lion's head, described more fully above.^ 

GOLD. 

Phocaic Staitdaed. 

Staters, 



Weight. 
254 



Cmr. 
Phoceea. 



Obyebse. 
Seal right, beneath O. 



Kevebse. 

Two incuse squares of different sizes. 



[Hunich. Num. Gbron. n.s. toI. xt. pL x. 6.] 



1 It is umieceflsary here to enumenite the smaller coimi of the lame system, of which a complete list will he found in my paper in 
the Numisma^c Chronicle, k.s. toI. xt. p. 292. ' 
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Wbxght. 


Cmr. 


256 


Tecs. 


248 


Saides. 



252 



252 



Obtebbs. 
T^OM Griffin's head. 



BSTXBSB. 



Small incuse square. 



[Manich. Brandis, p. 397.] 



Cyzicus. 



Head of Lion L with open jaws 
and protruding tongue. 

[Brit Una. Plate I. 7.] 

Tunny fish between two fillets. 



Incuse square roughly executed. 



Two incuse squares, the larger one containing 
zigzag ornaments, the smaller a Scorpion or Cray- 
fish (curreueo^?). 
[Brit. Mob. Kum. Ohron. n.8. toI. xt. pi. x. 7.] 

252*7 I Zeleia. | Chimeera walking left. | Two incuse squares of different sizes. 

[Brit. Mns. Nam. Oliton. x.s. toL xt. pi. x. 9.] 



Thrace or 
Thasos. 



Centaur carrying off a nymph. 



Seep incuse square quartered. 



[Bank of England. Num. Ohron. n.s. toL xt. pL x. 11.] 



That Alyattes should have added to the Lydian electrum coinage a gold piece of the 
Phocaic standard, in order to bring his currency into harmony with that of the north-western coast 
district, is just what might have been expected of a prince whose ability and good fortune 
were such that, after proving himself able to maintain intact the eastern boundary of his 
kingdom, the river Halys, in the face of an invasion led by the allied kings of Media and 
Babylonia, he again turned his attention with renewed vigour to the sea-coast, where he en- 
deavoured by force of arms, as well as by peaceful means, to strengthen the Lydian power. 

Hia two sons Croesus and Adramytes were sent to uphold their father's authority in Mysia, 
where, at the head of the great gulf which bore its name, opposite the island of Lesbos, the 
city of Adramytteum was founded, as a Lydian conmiercial settlement, in the heart of the district 
over which the Phocaic gold coinage prevailed. For the space of nearly a quarter of a 
century, Croesus, as his father's viceroy, ruled over the north-western portion of Asia Minor, 
during which period of uninterrupted prosperity the commercial intercourse between Sardes 
and the sea was, in this direction, brought to its fullest development. 

That the gold coinage of Phocaea and the north-western portion of Asia Minor possessed 
advantages over the pale electrum of Sardes, as being more widely acceptable in foreign commerce, 
must have soon become apparent to a man possessed of the insight and sagacity of Croesus, 
to whose influence it is doubtless owing that the Phocaic gold stater was engrafted upon the 
ancient electrum currency of his father's dominions. When therefore, in b.c. 568, he succeeded 
to the throne of Sardes, one of his first objects was to carry through and develope the monetary 
reform which had already been conmienced by the introduction, during the reign of Alyattes, of 
the Phocaic stater. No man of his time knew the mission of gold as CroDSus did, and to substitute 
an imperial currency of pure gold which might be imiversally accepted both in Greece and in 
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Asia, instead of the electrum money of ancient times, was a stroke of policy calculated in the 
highest degree to raise the prestige of the Lydian power in a commercial point of view over 
that of any other state. 



PERIOD III. REIGN OF CR(ESUS ; HIS MONETARY REFORMS. 

When Crcesus ascended the throne of the Mermnad®, one of his first acts was to propitiate 
the Hellenes on either side of the sea by magnificent offerings of equal value to the great 
sanctuaries of Apollo both at Delphi and at Branchidee.^ He next proceeded to obtain a recog- 
nition of his sovereignty from all the Greek cities of Ionia, of ^oUs, and of Mysia, which one 
after another fell into his hands, and were for the most part peaceably incorporated into the 
Lydian Empire, to which they were in future to pay tribute, retaining at the same time their 
full autonomy. Henceforth, as Prof. Chirtius remarks,' ''the burdensome stoppages between the 
coast and the interior were removed, and a free interchange took place of the treasures of the 
East and West. All the ports were open to Crcesus, and all the maritime population at his 
disposal; all the industry and sagacity, all the art and science, which had been developed on 

this coast, were ready to serve him in return for his money By his resolution and 

sagacity he had realized the objects of the policy of the MermnadsD, which had been pursued 
with rare consistency through five generations of their house. His empire, acknowledged as one 
of the great powers of Asia, had been the first among the latter to obtain possession of the sea- 
coast, and to overcome the opposition between the Hellenes and the Barbarians. Beside being 
a land power of the interior, feared in all Asia, and based on a well-defined and richly 
endowed system of landed property, on sturdy popular forces and an efficient army, it included 
the splendid succession of flourishing sea-ports; and the Pactolus unceasingly rolled his golden 
sands before the portals of the royal citadel of Sardes.'' 

CrcBsus, as we have seen, on his accession found two electrum staters current in his king- 
dom in addition to the Phocaic gold stater, which he had himself lately introduced; one 
weighing 220 grains for commerce with Miletus and the Greek cities which had adopted the 
Milesian standard, and another weighing 168 grains for the purposes of the trade by land 
with the interior and with Babylon. 

Both these electrum staters he abolished at a single stroke, and in their place a double 
currency consisting of pure gold and pure silver was issued. In the introduction of this 
new currency, however, a wise regard seems to have been had to the weight of the previously 
current electrum staters, each of which was thenceforth to be represented by an equal value, 
though of course not by an equal weight of pure gold. Thus the old Grseco- Asiatic electrum 
stater of 220 grains was replaced by a new pure gold stater of 168 grains, equivalent, like 

» Herod, i. 46, 60, 92. » Hiat. Gr. Eng. Tr. yoI. ii. p. 116. 
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its predecessor in electrom, to 10 silver staters of 220 grains (one-fifth of the GrsBCO-Asiatic 
silver mina), as current in the coast towns; and the old Babylonic electrum stater of 168 
grains was replaced by a new pure gold stater of 126 grains, equal in value, like it, to one*fifth 
of the Babylonic silver mina, or to 10 silver staters of 168 grains as now for the first time 
coined. This latter gold stater possessed moreover the advantage of being also equivalent to 
one-half of the Fhocaic gold stater of 256 grains (maximum), a coin which therefore, very 
soon after its introduction, became superfluous in the Lydian currency. The tcpolaeio^ ararrip, 
weighing 126 grains, was therefore equally acceptable, both in the East, where the Babylonian 
system was imiversal, and in the West, wherever the Phocaic system had been adopted. Hence 
the gold pieces of 126 grains were coined in far larger quantities than the heavier pieces 
of 168 grains, the circulation of which was of a more limited and local character. 

Each of these gold staters was divided, according to the ancient Asiatic system, into thirds, 
sixths, and twelfths, so that there were no less than eight dififerent denominations of gold money 
issued simxdtaneously by Crcesus when he reformed the Lydian coinage, one and all bearing the 
arms of the Imperial city Sardes, the fore-parts of the Lion and the Bull facing each other. 

The silver stater, which Croesus introduced for the first time into Lydia, was so regulated as 
to stand in the fixed legal proportion of ten to one gold stater of 126 grains. Not that CroBsus was 
the first to introduce this decimal system, for it had existed in the earlier times, not only in 
Lydia, but in Babylon, for uncoined gold and silver: the Babylonian silver mina having been con- 
stituted of a weight, which at the fixed proportionate value of 13*3 to 1, should exchange for iV of 
the gold mina. The manifest convenience of exchange thus secured was, there can be no doubt, 
the reason why the weights of the silver talent, mina, and shekel were reg^ulated in such a manner 
that 10 talents, 10 minse, or 10 shekels of silver shoxdd be the recognized price of 1 talent, 
1 mina, or 1 shekel of gold. But Croesus was the first to apply to coined silver the ancient 
Babylonic system ; his silver stater of 168 grains being the 50th part of the light Babylonian 
silver mina, just as his gold stater of 126 grains was the 50th part of the light Babylonian 
gold mina. 

The silver money of Croesus bore uniformly the same type as the gold, and was divided into 
halves, thirds and twelfths, weighing respectively 84, 56, and 14 grains. What is especially 
noticeable in this coinage is the multiplicity of the denominations and the fixity and tmiformity 
of type. This is in fact the earUest Imperial coinage in the history of the world, and to 
Croesus must be ascribed the initiation of a currency on a comprehensive scale as distinguished 
from the more or less local and circumscribed issues of other contemporary States; a currency 
which was doubtless designed by him to supersede all existing mintages, and to be accepted 
throughout Asia Minor as the sole Imperial coinage. The object of Croesus seems to have 
been to give his Lydian money an international character; hence the extreme care taken that 
the weight of every denomination should be so fixed and determined as to represent exactly 
the value of some one or other of the many mimicipal and local coins current at the time, 
not only in his own dominions, but in independent Greek cities. 
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That this grand attempt to inaugurate a universal currency failed to attain a lasting 
success is due, not so much to any inherent impracticability in a design which would he^ve 
been at that time, in a far higher measure than in the present day, a real boon to mankind 
at large, and a material aid and advancement of future civilizing influences; but its failure was 
due to events which Croesus could not foresee, and which, could he have foreseen them, he 
would have been powerless to ward off. 

The following Table may serve to exhibit to the reader the whole system of the Lydian 
currency as reformed by Crcesus, with all its ingenious and elaborate combinations : — 



GOLD OP LYDIA. 



LTDIA. TIME OF CRCESTJS, b.c. 668-654. 

EQUIVALENTS IN NATIVE AND FOREIGN MONEY OF THE TIME. 



(i) BABTLOinO SiLTBB StANDABD. 

^•Steter [PL 1. 9] 168 gn. » 



Is Tnt6 56 gn. 



IT Hemihecton 



28 gn. 
14 gn. 



(ii) EuBoic Standaad. 
V ^ Stater [PL L 10] 126 gn. 

-AT Trite [PL L 11] 42 gn.. 

^Hecte 21 gn. 

IT Hemihecton ... 1 1 gn. •■ 



m OOLD. 



• •••••••••*« ••« •••••• •••••••• •• •««««••« •«•••••«•••• ••••• ••«•■ 



• ••••••••• »— ■ •••• • • ••••«•••• wmm w •• •• •—■— 



••«••• »— — — • ••••••••• • •••••••«« ••••« ••••• 



i Phocaio itater of 263 gn. 



1 N Phocaio hecte of 42 ft;n, . . . 
1 ^ „ hemihecton of 21 gn. 



1-^ 



» 



twenty-fourth, II gn. 



Ill XXJCCTSUM. 



1 GnBco-As. itater . . 224 gn. 

1 „ „ trite ... 74 „ 

1 „ „ hecte 37 „ 

1 ,y ,1 hemihecton 18 ,| 

1 Bahylonic stater of 168 „ 



> — ■•♦•—»•« •• ■ ■ ■ •■ »»»»^^ ■•— » — ■•« •• ■ — • —at •• — «»•• ' 



«« •••«• •••• ••••*•••« •• ••••« • ••«• •■••■ ••••• ••••• 



••••• «•••• • ••• • » 



• ••••• •«•••••••• ••••• •*• •• ••• •• * »•••••••• 



XM ULTSK. 



10 GnBCO-Ariatic itaten of 224 gn. 
20 „ „ i „ 112 „ 
40 „ „ \ „ 66 „ 

6 Enhoio staten of 124 gn. 
12 „ drachms of 62 gn. 

„ of 62 „ 
of 62 



6 
8 



>i 



»> 



» 



»f 



10 Bahylonic staten of 168 gn. 
20 „ drachms of 84 gn. 
30 GrflBCO-Asiatio \ staten of 66 ^, 
40 Enhoic tetrohols of 42 gis. 

10 Groco-Asiatio \ staten of 56 ^^ 
i Gr»co-As. trihemiohols ) 



10 



I Bahylonic diohols j 

10 Bahylonic ohols of 14 gn. 



of 28 gn. 



SILVER OF LYDIA. 



EQUIVALENT IN LYDIAN GOLD. 



Babtlonic Standabd. 

M Stater [PI. 1. 12] 168 gis. 
iR i Stater [PL L 13] 84 gn. 
ixi \ Stater .... 56 g^. 
M. ^ Stater . . . 14 gn. : 



i\r of the gold stater of 126 gn. 

A )» >i » 126 gn. 

A » t» » 126 grs. 

rhs » i» >» 126 gn. or A of the IT Hemihecton of 11 gn. 



IT,B, — ^In the above Tables fractionfl of grains are not given. 



'un or TMB Pauci of D^bici, PiumLit, unaun [ittu Fi.mni]. 

PART II. 

P E E 8 I A. 



The events wliicli led to the downfall of Croesus from the height of his prosperity and 
power, and to the incorporation of his dominions, including the Qreek coast towns, into the 
Empire oi Cyrus, are too well known to need repetition here. This is conunonly supposed 
to have occurred in the year b.c. 546, hut the latest iiiTestigationB point to the year 654 as 
the most probahle date. But, however momentous the change from a political point of view, 
nevertheless it is almost certain that no inmiediate alteration in the coinage was attempted hy 
the new rulers of Western Asia : for it must he rem^nbered that the Persians, like the Medee 
and Babylonians, were at this time widiout a specific coinage of their own ; the tradition which 
escribes the origin of the daric to a E!ing of Persia of the name of Darius, who is said to 
have been one of the predecessors of Cyrus, being unworthy of credit, as it rests only upon 
the statement of Harpocretion.' 

The electrum coinage of the Greek cities had already been superseded by the Imperial 

' i.T. &af^utit — aix In 'I rAifrrai ra>Jfaiwir, iri iaptUv Perlups Xenophon i* reaponaibl* for ths error of Hfttpociaticin ; 

tmI B'pfov warpii, iU.' if' Mpm Tvkf voKcueripnv ffaaAimi. tor in hij Cjiopiedeui (t. Z, 7) he tepnaents dmci u in DM in 

At Harpocnitioa wu m Aletandrian Oreek, who lired certainlj the time of Cjrni I. ; JiriiB)) )) Mor Jtvu iitpipm i TM$piu 

not eailier than the aecond centurj A.D., Do valne whateTer f ulAai XP""^' '<■' 'p^x"" ■■>' niA'iSaf mil ic^^r irorrDwi' ml 

■hould be attached to a statement of this sort. The irtiole taptiKubi linirpovt ririi «al wirra jcnAi, xol t/Xdi -Hlr itiyoTipa 

puMge in which it ocean waa copied at a later period by Bnidtia, k.t.A. It is needlen to tay that thii irork of Xenophon'a ii a 

and again inserted bj Jfnnmu in the AJdine editiiM of the mere Tomance, and uttailjr withont hiitorical vdna. 
Schoiiait* ad Ariatoph. Ecclea., 602. 
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ciureiicy of Lydia; and, in the timeB of diBtress and impoTerishmeiit which followed the 
Persian conquest, it is nnreasonable to suppose that there could have been any revived mintage 
in these towns with the single exception of Samos, which, under the rule of Polycrates, still 
maintained its independence until b.c. 520. 

Whether or not the Persian Governor of Sardes continued to issue the gold and silver 
money of CnesuB during the reigns of Cyrus and Oambyses must r e main, for the preseait, a 
matter for conjecture. It is possible, and even probable, if we may judge from the quantities 
of these coins which have escaped the Persian melting-pot, that no change was at first made 
in the arrangemfoits of the Sardian mint, and that both gold and silver money was put into 
circulatioD &om time to time as necessity required, the old dies being retained, as a matter 
of course; for it was not part of the policy of Gyrus to introduce uncalled-for changes in the 
internal government of the various conquered States which contributed to form the vast Empire 
of Persia. The blending of the motley throng into one homogeneous whole was reserved for 
the organizing spirit of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, in whose reign the famous Persian 
" Arohers " first went forth into the world- 



PcaiuH nmiicn luirania tuivn to tat KiMO (Pummlu). 

The first fire years of the reign of Darius were occupied in the extinction of a series 
of formidable rebellions in various parts of his extensive dominions, and it was not till the 
year b.c. 516 that he found leisure to devote bis mind to the civil organization of his Empire. 
The division of the whole into Satrapies, at first twenty in number, and the imposition upon 
each of these principalities of a fixed sum of money to be collected by the several Satraps, 
and to be paid by them into the royal treasury, was one of the methods which Darius adopted 
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for welding into one coherent State, the yarious Provinced which together constituted the Persian 
Empire. The assessment of this tribute led to the institution of an Imperial coinage, the first 
idea of which may have been suggested to Darius by the gold and silver money of Lydia still 
circulating in the western Satrapies since the time of Croesus. It is probable also that the 
manifest advantages of current money, guaranteed by the State, were beginning to be appre- 
ciated beyond the limits of Asia Minor, to which it had hitherto been confined ; and the 
system of rapid communication, by means of post horses and couriers, between the most 
distant portions of the empire and the capital, would naturally tend in no small degree to 
facilitate the adoption of the Western habit of receiving and paying siuns of gold and silver 
by tale, without having recourse to weights and scales, as had been hitherto the custom in the East. 

An Imperial coinage once decided upon, the first and most important consideration for 
the Great King was necessarily the standard which would be most easily understood by 
his subjects, and in the choice of this there could not have been room for much hesitation; 
for, with the exception of Syria, Phcenicia, and the Greek coast towns, where the so-called 
GbsBCO-Asiatic or Phcenician standard prevailed, the Babylonian gold and silver talents were 
everywhere in use. Darius had therefore only to follow in the footsteps of Crcesus, by whom 
the Babylonian standard had already been adopted. 

Nevertheless the Persian Imperial coinage differed considerably from that of Lydia, and 
was as simple as the latter was complex. We have seen that in the Lydian coinage of CrcBSUs 
there were no less than eight different denominations of gold money, each of which was 
regulated in such a manner as to pass readily at a fixed equivalent in the markets of the 
tributary Greek towns in exchange for the local electrum and silver money of the district, 
of whatever standard that might happen to be, as may be seen by referring to the table 
'given above (p. 21). Darius could afford to cast all such considerations to the winds. The 
very extent of his enormous Empire rendered any attempt at following out the minute arrange- 
ments of the Lydian royal coinage impracticable. Simplicity therefore is the chief character- 
istic of the Persian Imperial currency as first determined by Darius. There was to be one 
denomination of gold and one of silver, the gold piece to be worth 20 pieces of silver. This 
result might doubtless have been arrived at without issuing a new coinage, by simply re- 
taining the gold stater of Croesus of 126 grs., and the silver drachm or siglos of 84 grs., 
and 'allowing all the other denominations of the intricate Lydian system to fall into disuse: 
but the type of the Lydian coin, the Lion and the Bull, was hardly appropriate to the money 
of the Great King, and if, as may well have been the case, this type possessed any symbolic 
or religious signification, it would moreover have been repugnant to the prejudices of an 
earnest Zoroastrian like Darius. The image of the Great King himself was accordingly sub- 
stituted for the Lion and Bull — ^this one type, which I shall describe more minutely later on, 
being adopted for the Boyal coins of both metals. 

Darius, although he selected the gold stater of Croesus of 126 grs., and his siglos of 
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84gr8., as the prototypes of the Persian currency, sought nevertheless to give his new money 
a prestige of its own, by making a small addition to the weight both of the gold and of the 
silver coin. These seem to have been fixed respectively at 130 and 86grs. In this, perhaps, 
the normal weights of the Babylonian gold and silver talents may have been reverted to, 
which in their passage westwards and during the lapse of time may be supposed to have 
suffered some slight diminution. 

The metal of the Persian money, especially of the gold coinage, was of remarkable purity, 
— ^the daric, according to an analysis furnished by Letronne (Considerations, p. 108), containing 
only 3 per cent, of alloy. The result was, that the Persian gold coinage immediately obtained 
a reputation which enabled it to supersede the gold money of all other states, and to m a in tA in 
its position as the sole gold currency in the ancient world. As long as and wherever Persia 
was supreme, the coinage of gold remained a prerogative of the Great King. 

Not so the silver currency : for the very fact of the siglos being the only Imperial silver 
piece is sufficient to prove that it could never have been intended to supersede the many smaller 
and larger denominations necessary for small traffic and retail trade actually current in many 
districts of the Empire. The silver coinage was not the sole prerogative of the Great King 
or even of the Satraps, but appears to have been issued by the Great King, by his Satraps, 
and by large numbers of subject or tributary towns, according to their various requirements. 

The coinage of the Persian Empire may be divided into four main categories: — 

I. THE ROYAL COEJ^AGE. 

n. THE PROVINCIAL COINS WITH ROYAL TYPES, 
in. THE SATRAPAL COINAGE. 
IV. THE LOCAL COINAGES OF THE TRIBUTARY STATES. 

In the following pages I propose to consider the first two of the above classes only. A 
separate aHide in the Numismata Orientalia by Prof. JuUus Euting, of Strassburg, is, I 
understand, to be devoted to the coins with Phoenician and Aramaic incriptions, among which 
those of the Satraps will be included. The local coinages of the Greek tributary cities, 
although these tmdoubtedly formed part of the Persian Empire^ we may dismiss as beyond the 
scope of the Numismata Orientalia. 
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NT7MISMATA OBTENTjUJA. 



I. THE EOYAL COINAGE. 



Of the Royal Persian Coinage, conunencing with Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and ending 
with the Macedonian conquest, the following varieties are known. The uniformity of style 
and the absence of inscriptions renders it impossible to classify them according to the several 
reigns in which they must have been issued. 

Gold. 



Wkioht. 
129-7 



127-6 



132 



258 



Obvsbse. 
The king, bearded, crowned, and clad in the 
Persian eandys, kneeling r. on one knee, at his 
back a quiver, in his right a spear, and in his 
outstretched 1. a strung bow. 

[Brii Mob. Plate. J. 14.] 



128-7 I Similar, of more recent style. 

[Brit. Mub. Plate 1. 15.] 

The king, bearded, crowned, and clad in long robe, . 
with belt round waist, and annulets or buttons 
in front, kneeling r. on one knee ; at his back a 
quiver, in his r. an arroWi and in his outstretched 
1. a strong bow. 

[Brit Mub. Plate I. 16.] 

Youthftd king, without beard, wearing on his head 
the Indaris, and clad in long robe, close-fitting and 
flecked, with sleeves to the elbow and trousers to 
the knee of the same material. He kneels r. on 
one knee, and holds spear in r. and strung bow 
in outstretched 1. 



BiEVEBSE. 

Irregular incuse of oblong form. 



I Similar. 



Similar. 



Irregular oblong incuse,' containing a 
naked figure seated, with aim raised 
above head; beside the incuse a 
countermark ? also incu8e,represent- 
ing a bearded head of Pan having 
stag's horns. The figure within 
the incuse, as well as the little 
head of Pan, are of Greek work. 



[Mub. LnynoB, 132 gn,, Brit. Mub. 126*8 gn.] 
[Plate 1. 17.] 



JDoubh Darici. 

The king, bearded, crowned, and clad in Persian 
eandys, kneeling r. on one knee, at his back a 
quiver, in his r. spear, and in 1. strung bow : no 
letters or symbols. 

[ColL de LuyneB.] 



Irregular incuse, crossed by wavy 
lines in relief. 
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8eyen or eight specimens of the double daric, as above described, without letters or symbols iu the 
field, have been published at various times. One of them was found in 1826 near Philadelphia in 
Lydia. See Madden, Jewish Coinage, p. 273. 



Weight. 
257-5 



257 



257 



257 



254-5 



256 



257 



255 



255 



252 



Obvsbsb. 
Similar. In field, 1. wreath; r. M. 



Similar. 



I Similar? 



[Bank of England. Plate I. 18.] 

I Similar. 
[Cabinet of M. Six.] 



Similar. 



HXVEBSE. 



Similar. In field, 1. wreath; r. X 
or X. 

[Cabinet da France. Plate I. 19.] 

Similar. In field, LA. | Similar. 

[Imhoof-Blnmer. Plate I. 20.] 

Similar. In field, 1. AY. | Similar. 

[ZeitBcbrift. f. Num. Bd. iiL p. 351.] 

Similar. In field, wreath. | Similar. 

[Cabinet de France. Plate I. 21.] 

Similar. In field, tiara with band ? | Similar. 

[lyanoff 665.] 

Similar. In field, 1. <t>l. | Similar. 

[Cabinet de France. Another at the Hague. Plate I. 22.] 

Similar. In field, 1. ^. | Similar. 

[Cabinet de France. Plate 1. 23.] 

Similar. In field, 1. X. | Similar. 

[Cat. Hoffmann, Feb. 1874. Plate I. 24.] 



Similar. In field, 1. St. 



I Incuse square irregularly divided. 
[CoU. de Yogu6.] 



83-7 



SiLVEB. 



SiffU. 



The king, bearded, crowned, and 
clad in the Persian eandya^ kneel- 
ing r. on one knee, at Ms back a 
quiver, in his r. a spear, and in 
his outstretched L a strung bow. 

[Brit. Hub. Plate I. 25.] 



Irregular incuse of oblong form. 
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Weight. 
85 



Obtebse. 



Obtsbss. 
The king, bearded, crowned, and Similar, 

clad in long robe, with belt round 
waist, and ornamented with amiu- 
lets or buttons in front, kneeling 
r. on one knee, at his back a quiver, 
in his r. an arrow, and in his out- 
stretched 1. a strung bow. 
[Brit MuB. Plate I. 26.] 

84*7 Similar, but king holds short sword Similar. 

or dagger instead of arrow. 
[Brit. MuB. Plate I. 27.] 

83'4 The king, bearded, crowned, and clad Similar. 

in Persian eandySf kneeling r. on 
one knee aud drawing bow; at 
his back quiver. 

[Brit. Hub. Plate I. 28.] 

82-6 The king, half length, bearded. Similar. 

crowned, and clad in Persian 
eandys. He holds short sword in 
Ms r. aud strung bow in his 1. 
[Brit MuB. PUte I. 29.] 

A close examination of the gold darics enables us to perceive that, in spite of their 
general similarityy there are differences of style. Some are archaic, and date from the time of 
Darius and Xerxes, while others are characterized by more careful work, and these belong 
to the later monarchs of the Achaemenian dynasty.^ 

Among these latter are to be classed the double darics, of which about twenty specimens 
have been published at yarious times. The double darics, however, are not purely Persian, 
but bear evidence of having been struck in Gh*eek cities, as the greater number of the known 
specimens have Greek letters or symbols in the field. The same remark applies to the daric 
(No. 4) with a portrait of a youthful king, and with a bearded head of Pan of Greek work 
incuse on the reverse, a symbol which may, however, be a countermark. It is not an easy 
matter to affirm with certainty to what district of Asia Minor the double darics ought to 
be assigned; but a comparison of their style with that of the silver staters figured in PI. III. 
14-20 leads me to infer that they were struck in the western portion of Asia Minor. 

Herodotus (iv. 166) is the first Greek writer who alludes to the gold money of Darius, 
who he said was '* anxious to leave such a memorial of himself as had been accompUshed by 
no other king;" wherefore, ''having refined gold to the utmost perfection, he struck money." 

As early as the time of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, inmiense numbers of 
these gold coins must have been in circulation, for the Lydian Pythius had in his own 

1 Lenormanf B attempt to attribute the darics to the seTeral reigni aooording to the dif erences in the portraits of the king as 
Tiiible upon them appears to me to be a refinement of classification. 
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possession as many as 3,993,000 of them, a sum which Xerxes, by presenting him with 7000 
in addition, was munificent enough to make up to the good round total of four million.^ 

It is remarkable that no writer mentions the double daric; hence we may infer that the 
issue of these coins was restricted probably to a single district, and that they were not minted 
during any long period of time. 

Half-darics are by some supposed to be alluded to by Xenophon in the following passage: 
vpoaaiTOvai Bi fuadov o Kvpo^ inr^trxyeirtu ^/udKiov iraai Saxreiv o5 irporepov €<l>epov avrl 
Sapeueov rpla ^fuBapeueii rod p,fjiw t^ orparmrQ (Anab. i. 3, 21). None of these coins have 
been handed down to us, nor do I see that we are bound to take Xenophon's words, ami 
Bapeucov rpla fiijulbapeuciy to mean literally that each soldier had three golden half-darics 
promised him every month. I should rather be inclined to take rpla fnuZapeuch simply to 

mean a sum of money equivalent to a daric and a half (cf . rpifffu , the ordinary way 

of expressing one and a half). 

The royal silver coin is in every respect similar to the daric, and may even sometimes have 
been called by the same name,* but the ordinary appellation appears to have been the aiyXo^ 
MrjSum, or simply atyXofs, Xenophon (Anab. i. 5, 6) furnishes us with a most valuable 
datum as to the current value of the 0-^7X09 in Attic money, "6 Sk 0*^7X09 Buvarcu hrra ofioXov^ 
Kol ^fumfioKiop Attucou^" This gives 11s a weight of 84*37 English grains, which is the full 
average weight of the sigli that have come down to ns. The type of the 0-^7X09 is not so 
constant as that of the daric, and many specimens betray great carelessness of workmanship. 

The normal weight of the Persian silver must be placed as high as 86 45 grs., although 
the average actual weight is only about that given by Xenophon, The siglos was the half 
of the Perso-Babylonic silver stater of 172*9 grs. so frequently met with in the towns along 
the south coast of Asia Minor, in Crete and in Cyprus, etc. Consequently it may be correctly 
designated as a drachm (the term drachm being properly applicable only to the half-stater), 
one hundred of which constituted a Perso-Babylonic silver mina of 8645 grs., and 6000 the talent. 

Having thus ascertained the weight of the PersiiEui drachm, it remains to be seen how 
many of these coins exchanged for one daric. Here again Xenophon comes to our assistance, 
and supplies us, though indirectly, with the required information in the following passage: 
evTOvOa KS/909 Si^avov tedKiaoi top ^Afmrpcucuorrfv fJLcamv eStoteev avr^ BapeiKoij^ rpi&^tXiov^, 
Sti r^ evBeKCLTQ air* ixeivri^ r^ fjpspas irporrepov 0v6pbeiH>^ ehra/ avT& Sri fiaaiXev^ ov fiaxetrtu 
Shea fiiup&ir Kvpo^ 8' ehrev. Ovk apa Iri /lax^iTcu, el h ravrcu^ ov iiayeircu rav; fifupai^* iav 
8* oKTfOevaryi, inrurxvovfiai aoi Bexa rdXavra* Tovto to 'xpwrlov Tore airiBcoKCv cTrel 'iraprjfXBov 
ai Bixa ^fiepai (Anab. i. 7, 18). Whence it follows that 300 gold darics were considered by 
Cyrus the Younger as equal to 1 talent, or, in other words, to 6000 sigli. Hence 5 darics 
would be worth 1 mina, and 1 daric would be current for 20 siglu We also see from the 

1 Herod, yii. 28. mU ffwop9Tr6fuyo» Mt t&p ovico^evrwy Korapury^Tit itphs K//M»ra, 

' Plutarch, Cimon z. 11, A^rrw y4Toi *?ouraKtip rtvii fidpfiapop ica2 tfcinu ira^ r^r affXttor ubrou ^tdXas 8^0, r^r fup hfyvptlmvy 
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above calculation that the relative value of gold to silver in Asia was still as 13*3 : 1^ hence : 

10 Perso-Babylonic staters of 172*9 

. 20 Sigli of 86-45 

1 -^Daric of 130 grs. X 13-3 = 1729 grs. of silver = ^,^ ,«: .. n , * ne 

^ ° J 15 Fhodmcian drachms .of 115 

30 ,. drachms . of 57 



>f 



It is the Persian therefore, and not the Attic drachm, which we must understand when 
Harpocration, in his Lexicon, s.v. Daricus, says, Xeyovai Se ruf^ SivaaOcu top AcLpeucov of^fvpa^ 
hpa'Xfiii^ if &9 Toif^ i Aapeucbv^ Swcurdai fivap apyvplov. 

i.e. 1 Daric>-20 [Penian] silver drachms. 
5 Bancs— 1 [Perso-Babylonic] silver mina. 

There is absolutely no evidence in favour of the opinion which has been advanced by some, 
that the daric was worth 20 Attic drachms, for even in Greece, where gold was cheaper than 
in Asia, it must have been worth at least 24 Attic drachms, and in all probability passed 
current for 25, while in Asia it was worth more than 25^, the relative value of coined gold 
to coined silver in European Greece having been until the time of Philip of Macedon, and 
according to Brandis (p. 251) even later, as high as 12^ : 1. 

I^aturally a single silver coin like the Persian drachm could not suffice for the wants of 
the people, and it was probably at no time the intention of the Great King to supersede the 
local silver coinages, although the royal money was perhaps the only legally recognized currency, 
and the only coin accepted by the government at its nominal or current value, all other moneys 
being simply received by weight, and afterwards melted down and preserved in the royal 
treasury as bullion until the time came to coin them again into darics and sigli, when just 
so much and no more than was necessary for the immediate need was put into circulation.^ 

The capital punishment inflicted by Darius upon Aryandes, the Satrap of Egypt, must 
not be taken as evidence that the Great King reserved for himself the sole prerogative of striking 
silver as well as gold, for Aryandes was not punished with death for coining silver, but for coining 
it of finer quality than the money of the Great King ; and even this offence was not considered 
sufficient to warrant his execution, for Darius had to bring another charge against him, viz. that 
he was planning a rebellion, before he felt himself authorized to order him to be put to death.* 



^ Brandis, p. 219. Herod, ill. 89, 96. 

ikpx^i '^ Koi ^6fMP wp6frcZo¥ t^p Mrtop luprh rdHt ScfiXf. 
rotffi fthf wtni^w iipy^ptop k'w«yw4owrt, ttfniTO Bafiukunftoy oroB/ihr 
rdXcarroy ivoyu^^ciy* roTiri 8i xfi^^^^ diro^iy^vcrt, £&/3ociic^y. rh 
Z\ BafivX^riop rd\amo» 96iwrai Elfioldas i/SSo/i^KOFra lufias. 
(iii. 89.) 

rovTov rhv ^poy $ri<ravpl(tt 6 ficuriXtht rp&w^ rot^f. ^f wl9ovs 
K%pni»iihvs rii^as Kartyx4tf irX^crot 8i rh &yyos, -wtpuupiu rhw 
K^pofioy. Iirc^ 8i ^^Bff xnv^'^^^s icm'€uc6>wT9i rocrovro Zaov tuf 
iKdffTort S^flu. (iii. 96.) 

In the first of these passages, and in the calcnlations which 
follow it, errors haye crept into the text. It has heen proyed hy 
Mommsen (ed. Blacas, yol. i. p. 28) that instead of 70 £uhoio 
minsB being equal in weight to one Babylonic talent, Herodotus 
must have written 78. See also Brandis, p. 63, sq. 



s Herod, iy. 166: 6 9k *ApoMiit {S^r Aapnow 

hriBvyAovrck furtiti6avyop iuvrov Kiw4ff9iu, rovro rh /i^ AkK^ cfi| 
fiafftX4l Karcpycurfi^yoy, ifufi^tro rovrotr is oZ fXojSf fhy /uff$6p. 
Aapuos /ikyyitp xpwrlop KoBap^arop itwtt^ffas isrh 8vyarc6raror, 
itSfUfffut iKii^vro' 'ApvMris 8i, fyx^^ Aiy&irroVf kprfipww rSavrh 
rovro Mtte jcal pw 4ar\ hpyhpiov mBap^arop rh 'ApvoyBuc^r. 
fjLoBi^p ih Aap€i6s fup ravra wouwra^ vdrtiip ol iXXtip frcrcUos, 
Af ol hrayurr4aiTo, kv4tcr9ipt. This silyer money was still circu- 
lating in the time of Herodotus, but no specimens are now known, 
for Brandis has restored to Phoenicia (Kings of Byblos) the coins 
formerly attributed to Aryandes by Ch. Lenormant. The in- 
scription APTAN, said by some to be legible on one or more of 
these coins, is not sufficiently distinct to warrant us in trans- 
ferring to Aryandes a series of coins so manifestly Phoenician in 
character as tiie pieces alluded to. 
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II. THE PROTINCIAL COINS WITH EOTAL TYPES. 



Pnsi*> Kna HcirnHa tbi Liaii, natt tbb BieiinMiTuniia or DAiim-BnnmK 



Under this head I propose to include several distinct eeries of coins, which, however, have 
this in common, viz. that they all bear evidence of having been issued 
under the auspices of the Great King. On some he will he seen Ln 
his chariot accompanied by his charioteer and engaged in the favourite 
royal pastime of the chase ; on others also in his chariot, hut in stately 
procession, and followed by an attendant, who holds over him a standard 
or sceptre ; on others, contending with a rampant lion, which he 
seizes by the mane, and is about to stab with a short sword ; 
while on others again we shall see him, aa on the Imperial coinage, 
as a kneeling archer. On another, and a distinct series, his portrait 
only will appear wearing the tiara, and sometimes the word Baa-iKev^, 
accompanying some merely local type, will sufficiently prove that the 
coin was issued by some city subject to the authority of the King. (f«»uh>u«). 

It will not be always possible to say in what locality, or under whose reign, these various 
coins were struck ; but that they were current in different districts of the Persian Empire in 
the time of the successors of Darius there can be no room for doubt. Neither can it be 
a matt«r for dispute that these several currencies are provincial or local in character rather 
than Imperial, for the weight-systems according to which they are regulated enable ue to define 
within certain limits the districts of the ranpite in which they must have circulated. 

Of these districts the most important is that which lay between the Euphrates and the 
Phffinician sea, which formed part of the Ifinth and Fifth Satrapies of the Empire. In the 
interior of this district were situated the important cities of Thapsacus on the Tigris, the residence 
of the Satrap of Syria, of Bambyce, of Chalybon, of Hamath, and of Damascus, where was a 
royal treasury; while on the coast were the far-famed Phoenician towns of Sidon, of Tyre, of 
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Byblus, of Aradus, of Marathus, and others. These latter, for the most part governed by their 
own kings, struck also their own coins, municipal or regal, which may, for convenience sake, 
be distinguished from those which bear Persian types, and which I shall not include in the 
present article. Whetber the Phcenician cities on the sea-coast, or the Syrian towns on the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates, are the places where the coins which I am about to include in 
Series I. and II. were minted, it is difficult to determine with certainty. The weight-system 
of this currency is identical with that which is prevalent on the Phoenician coast at the cities 
of Tyre, Byblus, and Aradus ■„ while the &ct that specimens of these coins bave been found 
in the Tigris is no proof of a Syrian origin, and perhaps only indicates the course of the 
Fb<enician trade with the interior, and shows that the Ph<enician system of weights and money 
extended from the Tigris and the Euphrates to the sea. 

It will be seen from the description which follows how much these pieces have in common 
with the recognized money of Phcenicia both in type and fabric. Indeed, were it not that the 
forms of some of the letters upon a few of tbe inscribed specimens seem to be of on Aramaic 
rather than a purely Phcenician character, all tbe evidence would be In favour of tbe coins which 
follow being Perso-Phronician rather than Perso-Syrian. 



FntENICIAJr SlAHDASD. 

Doubh 8h»t«l or Oetadrachm. 



Wkisht. 
422-8 



Obtxbse. 

I^iBiiician war-galley, with maet, 

tails, and oars advancing 1., beneath, 

waves ; tlie wliole within a border 

of dots. 



Incuw square, within which, the king accompanied 
by chuioteer in quadriga I., the horses w^ing. 
In the upper portion of the sqnaro is the fore- 
part of a wild goat standing towards 1. with head 
looking r., the goat incuse. 



[Brit Hni. Plata U. I.] 
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Weight. 
105 



Obyebse. 

Similar to preceding. 



12-8 



Similar. 



11 



I Similar. 



i Shekel or Didraehm, 

Retebsb. 
Incuse square^ within which the king as archer 
standing r. aad drawing bow. In front of him 
the head of a wild goat, incase r., and behind 
him the face of another goat 1., also incuse. 
[Brit. Hub. Plate II. 2.] 

iV SkekeU or Ohoh. 

Incuse square, within which the king as archer, 
kneeling r., drawing bow. 
[Brit Hub. Plate II. 3.] 

I The king as archer standing, drawing bow. 
[Hu8. Yogu6, Brandis, p. 427.] 



These four coins are remarkable as famishing us with a representation of a war-galley 
under sail, a type which points clearly to Phoenicia, for on the Tigris and Euphrates ships 
of this description with sails were never used. The reverse types, on the other hand, are 
clearly Persian, and the union of the two seems to indicate that this class of coins was issued 
for the convenience of the traders between the interior and the coast. The place of mintage 
may therefore have been Tyre^ whose close commercial relations with Syria and with the 
interior of Asia generally are well known, cf. Ezekiel, xxvii., who, in his picture of the glory 
of Tyre, says, "Syria was thy dealer from the multitude of thy fabrics: with jewels and 

purple and embroidery and cotton and corals and rubies they furnished thy markets 

Damascus was thy dealer in the multitude of thy fabrics from the abundance of all riches, 
in the wine of Helbon (XaXv/Scoi/, Aleppo) and white wool." 

The obverse type of these coins would seem, as is not unfre<juently the case in the archaic 
period, to be the one which indicates the place of issue. The Persian reverse in the present 
instance is perhaps only intended as an assertion of the supremacy of the Great King, and 
as a sort of guarantee that the coins should, pass current in the interior as well as in 
Phoenicia. The two types taken in this sense as having a double reference to the actual place 
of mintage, governed by its own semi-independent rulers, and to the lands under the direct 
government of the Great King, may be compared with the double inscriptions on the Lion 
weights of an earlier age in Cuneiform and in Phoenician characters: "Fifteen manehs of 
the King — ^fifteen manehs of the country. Five manehs of the King — five manehs of the 
country,*' etc. etc. 

Of the cities of Phoenicia, Tyre is one to which, in my opinion, the type of the obverse 
seems to point with especial appropriateness. Ezekiel (chapter xxvii.) had already likened this 
city, seated in the midst of the waters, to a ship. "Thy borders are in the heart of the 
waters; thy builders have perfected thy beauty. They have made all thy planks of fir 
from Shenir; they have taken cedar from Lebanon to make thee a mast. Of the oaks of 
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Bashan they have made tlime oars; thy row-benches of ivory in box from the coasts of 
Chittim. Fine linen with embroidery from Egypt was spread out for thy sail; thine awning 
was of blue and purple from the coasts of Greece. The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad 
were thy mariners. Thy skilful men, Tyre, were in thee as pilots," etc. etc.^ 

The large size of some of these coins is also an indication of their having been minted 
by some city of great commercial renown, such as Tyre, which was at one time pre-eminent 
among all the cities of the Persian Empire in this respect, although the claims of Sidon ought 
not to be overlooked. 

The types of the reverses of the coins above described, although most distinctly Persian 
in character, betray nevertheless a peculiarity of workmanship which would seem to have 
been not unusual in Phosnicia. I allude to the strange habit of making an incuse addition 
to the type in the shape of an animal, which is sometimes a symbol, as on these coins, and 
sometimes forms an integral part of the type, as on the coins of some of the Kings of Byblus 
(see Brandis, pp. 511-12). This incuse addition must not be mistaken for a countermark. 
In the present instances the fore-part of the ibex or wild goat is added to the main type on 
the octadrachm, perhaps to convey the idea that it is the ibex which the Great King is 
represented as setting out in his chariot to hunt. This animal is enumerated among others 
as frequently hunted by the early Assyrian kings in the region of the Upper Tigris and 
in Syria (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon., 1st ed. vol. i. p. 279). It is also mentioned by Xenophon 
(Cyrop. i. 47) as one of the animals hunted by Cyrus. 

1 The translation as given above is from Mr. Eenrick's Phoenicia, p. 193. 
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FOETXFIKI) PLACS BSLONenCO TO AN BKBMT OF THS AflSTBIAKS (XiMRVD). 



Weight. 
425 



414-5 



426 



416-2 



CLASS 2. 



PH(ENICIAir SXAKDABD. 



Double Shekels or Octadraehtm. 



Obtebse. 
City -wall with five battlemented 
towers, before which lies an armed 
galley. At the stem is a standard, 
surmounted by a disc and crescent. 
In the exergue are two lions back, 
to back. Above the exergual line 
the Phcenician letters /70 . . . 
cable border. 

[Brit Hub. Plate II. 4.] 



Hevebse. 
Incuse circle and dotted border, within which the 
king and his charioteer in quadriga, 1.; horses 
galloping; beneath the horses an ibex or wild 
goat, tneuse, stretched out towards 1., its head 
turned right. Under the goat a Phoenician in- 
scription (retrograde ?) 0\^j(^ ? 



Similar. (To right of wall a man 
standing.) No inscription. 

[Brit. Hub. PUte II. 6.] 



Similar, (man behind chariot,) beneath . . Li^O ? 



Similar. 



Similar. 



Similar, but border within circle plain. No in- 
scription, and no figure behind chariot. 
[Brit. Hub. Plate II. 6, rerene only engrayed.] 

Similar, border dotted. Above chariot in field, 1. 
the Phoenician letters O9. 
[Brit. Mob., mnch worn.] 
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The above described pieces are all in the British Museum. Nos. 2 and 3 are said to 
have been found in the Tigris in the year 1818. They were originally in the collection of 
Mr. Bich. I give the Phoenician letters as I see them. Though yery indistinct, they are 
certainly Phoenician characters, and in no case Greek. This leads me to infer that the letters 
on a similar coin in the Behr Collection (No. 839), which M. F. Lenormant read AYPA* 
and explained as the beginning of the name Aryandes, retrograde, are probably also Phoenician, 
and that they have been misread by Lenormant; for Brandis, on the same coin, &iled to 
decipher the letters AYPA. 

With the reverse type may be compared the signet cylinder of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
now in the British Museum (engraved above, p. 31), representing the King with his charioteer 
hunting the lion. The action of the horses and the position of the dead lion beneath them, 
bear so striking a resemblance to our coins that we shall not be far from the truth if we 
attribute them to the same period. 



Weight. 
107-6 



97-9 



99-4 



\ Shekels or Didraehms, 



Obvebse. 

City -wall, with four battlemcnted 
towers, before which lies an armed 
galley 1. In the exergue are two 
lions back to back. Border of 
dots. 



Keteksb. 

Incuse square, within which, the king, crowned, and 
clad in eandySy his arms bare, standing 1., and 
seizing with his left hand a rampant lion by the 
forelock, and about to stab him with a dagger 
which he holds in his r. Between them an un- 
certain letter ? 



[Brit. Mus. Plate II. 7.] 



Another re-struck on a half-shekel 
of the type of Class 1, No. 2. Of 
the older type the waves of the 
sea are visible on the right side of 
the coin. 



Similar. No letter. 



[Brit. Hub. Plate II. 8.] 



Similar type; above the city-wall 
the letter 9- 



Similar. 



[Brit. MuB. Plate II. 9.] 



103*7 Similar type; above the city-wall 1 Similar; between king and lion <^0, 

the letters 90. 

[Brit. Mob. Plate II. 10.] 

With these didraehms may be compared a Persian cylinder engraved above, page 34, 
where the King is seen killing an ibex in the same way precisely as he kills the lion on 
the coins. 
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The Penrian King is also often represented in the Fersepolitan sculptures as slaying a 
monster in the same attitude as upon the coins. 



1 Udiirtu (Puwol: 



Vr SlUkelt or Oboli. 



Obterbe. 
City -wall, with three battlemeuted 
towers, before which lies an armed 
galley 1. The standard at the 
stem, as in Ifo. 1 of this claaa, 
plainly risible. In ex. lion 1. 



Hetxrsx. 
Incase square, within which the king, as archer, 
standing r. and drawing bow, in front of him, the 
head of a wild goat inettie r., and behind him the 
face of another goat 1. also tnetue, as on No. 2 of 
Class 1. 



10-8 I Same. 



[BrikHw-Flatell. 11.] 

I Same. 
[Beit. Mm. Plate II. 12.] 



i>r Shtkel or BemioM. 
City-wall, with three battlemented I The king as archer kneeling, in his 1. bow, in his 
tewers, before which, galley, 1. | r. lance. 

[Torin Hni. Fotmd at Aleppo.] 
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Weiqht. 

51-4 



Obvjcbss. 
Head of goddess (Astarte ?) r. wear- 
ing stephaae : border of dots. 



CLASS 3. 

PHixmcuir Staitdabd. 

i Shekel or Drachm, 

Keyebse. 

Incuse square, within which, on a slope, glaeU^ city- 
wall, with three battlemented towers, behind 
which two palm-trees. 



10-6 



I Similar head. 



[Brit. Mas. Plate II. 13.] 

tV Shekel or Ohol. 

Incuse square, within which, on a glacis, city-wall, 
with three battlemented towers, behind which 
two palm-trees. On the glacis in front of the 
fortification a wild goat is stretched out in relief, 
Cf . the incuie goat on the octadrachms. 

[Brit. Mos. PUte II. 14.] 

The coins of the above series, 17 in number^ although of various types, have much, in 
common, e.g. the Gh>at, which is seen on nine of them, with one exception always incuse ; 
also the fortified city, which is seen on thirteen out of the 17 ; this last-mentioned type being 
doubtless a representation of the city where the coins were struck. The galley lying in front 
of the city- wall shows that this town must have been situated by the sea or on a river ; while 
the Phoenician letters occurring on several specimens, although they have never been satis- 
factorily explained, some indeed being here given for the first time, would seem to point to 
the Phoenician coast; and among all the Phoenician towns Tyre is, perhaps, the most 
probable place of mintage, for her situation on a rocky island, surrounded by a fortified wall, 
answers to the types of these coins with singular appropriateness. 



SERIES II. 

The second series of provincial coins in many ways resembles that which has been already 
described, but the points of divergence are no less clearly marked than those of resemblance. 

This series, like Series I., may be divided into several classes, which are to be distin- 
guished by the inscriptions 9> ^A> ^^t 9^> dnd ZT^^. 

The coins of these five main classes are all of them clearly later in date than those of 

Series I. ; the specimens are, moreover, generally dated, the dates commencing with year 1 

under each separate class. The dates at present recorded are the following : 

Class 9 ^0 dates. 

0/7 Years 1, 3, 13. 
OO „ 1, 2, 3. 

90 „ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13. 

M Zl^"^ „ 1,2,9,20,21. 



>> 



ff 



Sf 
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Brandis has suggested that these five classes may correspond with the reigns of the five 
Kings of Persia, Xerxes b.c, 48&-465; Artaxerxes I. 465-424; Darius II. 424-405; Arta- 
xerxes II. 405-359; Artaxerxes III. 359-338, chiefly, I imagine, because in no case do 
the dates upon the coins transgress the limits of the several reigns. 



CLASS 1. 
Double Shekeh or Octadrachms. 



Weight. 
426-2 



Obvebse. 
Armed galley with oars advancing 
1., in the stem a standard sur- 
mounted by a disc aad crescent, 
beneath galley, waves; above it 
9 : cable border. 



Kevesse. 
Incuse circle, within which the king with his 
charioteer in quadriga 1., horses walking ; behind 
follows an attendant carrying a one-handled 
vase and a sceptre or standard ending in an 
animal's head ? Cable border. 



430 I Similar (no letter). 



[Brit. Mas. Plate II. 15.] 

I Similar. 
[Brandis, p. 424.] 

i Shekel or Didraekm, 



97-3 



Similar type. 



Armed galley with oars advancing 
1., in the stem a standard, be- 
neath, waves; above, 9- cable 
border. 

Above the galley is the Phoenician 
letter 4^, and in front apparently 
6 ( ^ ?) both graffito. 

[Brit. Mut. Plate 11. 16.] 

The Galley on these coins bears in the stem the same standard as the gaUey which lies 
before the walls of the fortified town on the coins of Series I. This standard, which consists 
of a disc surmounted by a crescent, may be compared with a similar one which occurs on a 
sardonyx inscribed with the name of Abibal, King of Tyre, engraved in de Luynes' Satrapies, 
pi. xiii. No. 1. The weight of the octadrachms of this class fully comes up to that of the 
earlier coins — a fact which is conclusive as showing that the coins of this class stand first in 
the second series. Whether they are Tyrian is doubtful ; but that they belong to the Phoenician 
coast can, I think, hardly be disputed. 



12-6 



Similar galley 1., above, 9- 



12 I Similar (no letter). 



iV ShekeU or Ohoh. 

King contending with a rampant lion: between 
them, O. 
[Brit. Mas. Pkte II. 17.] 

I Similar. Between them a cock and O. 
[Brandifl, p. 425.] 
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On these small coins the letter 9 ^^ the obyerse should perhaps be taken as a portion of 
the legend ^O or 09, the O being placed on the other side of the coins. 

CLASS 2, 



Double 8heh$U or Oetadrachms. 



393-5 



Obyessb. 
Armed galley with oars adyancing 
l.f in the stem a standard, sur- 
mounted by a disc and crescent. 
In the prow an armed man? 
beneath, waves ; aboye, I (year 1) : 
border of dots. 

[Brit. MoA. Plate II. 18.] 



KsysBSB. 

The king with his charioteer in quadriga 1., 
horses walking; behind, attendant carrying 
goat-headed sceptre and yase ; above, O/i : border 
of dots. 



397 I Similar. Ill (year 3). 



I Similar. 
[Coll. de Lnynee.] 

iV Shekels or Ohole. 



10 



Gkdley 1. as above (no date). 



12 



I Similar. |||- (year 13). 



Incuse square, within which king contending with 
lion : between them O/7 ? 
[Brit. Hub.] 

I Similar, 0/7. 
[Paria.] 



With this class the weight of the octadrachm falls from about 430 to about 400 grs., and 
all traces of the incuse square or circle have disappeared on the larger specimens. The inter- 
pretation of the Phosnician letters I leave to those who are capable of giving an opinion 
on the matter; one thing, however, seems certain^ that letters which vary on coins otherwise 
identical, can hardly stand for the name of the city where the coins were struck, unless 
indeed we presume the existence of a federation of towns using the same coin-types, for which 
there is no evidence. 

CLASS 3. 
Double Shekels or Octadrachme. 



397-7 



Galley as before. Above, I (year 1). 



398*2 I Similar. II (year 2). 



400 ' I Similar, ill (year 3). 



The king with his charioteer in quadriga 1., horses 
walking; behind, attendant carrying sceptre 
and vase ; above, OO : border of dots. 
[Mus. Lnynee.] 

I Similar. 
[Brit. Mne. Plate II. 19.] 

I Similar. 
[Paris.] 
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Weight. 
101 



10 



Obverse. 
Similar. 1 1 (year 2). 



Similar (no date). 



iV Sh$keh or OhoU, 

Reybbse. 
Incuse square, within which king contending with 
lioQ ; between them 00. 

[Brit. Mas. Plate II. 20.] 

I Similar. 
[CoU. de Vogu6.] 



398-5 



398 



395 



397 



388-5 



395-9 



399 



397 



395-4 



386 5 



94-8 



98 



49 



50 



CLASS 4. 

Double Shekels or Oetadrachms, 

Similar. | (year 1). | Quadriga, etc., as before; above, ^O. 

[Brit. Mus.] 



Similar. || (year 2). 



Similar. Ill (year 3). 



Similar. Ill (year 3). 



Similar. |||| (year 4). 



Similar. || III (year 5) 



Similar. |||| ||| (year 7). 



Similar. ||" (year 12). 



Similar. Uncertain date. 



Similar (double struck). 



Similar. ||| (year 3). 



Similar. iil| |||| (year 8). 



Similar. | (year 1). 



Similar. \ sic (year 1). 



I Similar [<>0]. 
[Brandifl, p. 425.] 



Similar. 
[Brit. Miu. Plate III. 1.] 

I Similar [ 51 0]. 
[Paris.] 

I similar. 
[Brit. Mils.] 

I Similar. 
[Brit. Mus.] 

I Similar. 
[Brandis, p. 426.] 

I Similar. 
[Paris.] 

I Similar. 
[Brit. Mus.] 

I Similar. 
[Brit. Mus.] 

i Shekels or Didrachms, 

I <^0, Similar type, no attendant. 
[Brit. Mus. Plate III. 2.] 

I Similar. 
[Paris.] 

i Shekels or Drachms. 

I ^. Similar. 
[Ooll. de Luynes.] 

I Similar. 
[Paris.] 



HBAD 
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Weight. Obtebse. 

49 I Similar. Ill III (year 6). 

47 I Similar. ||| |||| (year 7). 



10 



13 



12 



Similar. || (year 2). 



I Similar. Ill (year 3). 



I Similar. 1 1||| (year 5). 



Reverse. 
Similar. 
[Bank of England. Plate III. 3.] 

I Similar. 
[CoU. de Vogii^.] 

tV Shekels or Obols. 

90 King and Lion as before. 



10-4 I Similar. Ill" (year 13). 



[Brandis, p. 426.] 

I Similar. 
[Paria.] 

I Similar. 
[CoU. de Laynes.] 

I Similar. 
[Brit. Hub. Plate III. 4.] 



The coins of this class are more numerous than any of the others. From No. 3 (engraved 
on PI. III. Fig. 1 ), an unusually fine specimen, it appears that the sceptre carried by the 
attendant is surmounted by an* animal's head with long ears of Egyptian style. On No. 1 
of Class 2, with O/7, it resembles the head of a goat, the beard being clearly visible, with 
this may be compared the heads of this animal, incuse, on the coins of Series I. 



396 



I Similar. Above ^. 



GLASS 5. 

Jhuhle Shekeb or Oetadraehms, 

I Quadriga as before, above £T^^ 
[Coll. de Vogii*.] 



396-7 I Similar. Above |y (year 1). 



I Similar. 
[Brit Hub.] 



898 



398 



I Similar. Above 11^ (year 2). | Similar. 

[Coll.'de Laynea.] 

Similar. ^\i (year 20). This date Similar. 

is accompanied by the letter /^ 
(j^affiio). 

[Paris. Plate III. 6.] 



397-2 I Similar. |^L|(year21). 



398-5 . I Similar. |^ ? (year 21 ?). 



I Similar. 
[Brit. Mns.] 

I Similar. 

[Brit Hub.] 



iV Shekels or OhoU. 

10*5 I Similar. ||| ||| ||| (year 9). | King and lion as before, between them ^H?* 

[Brit. Mna. PUte III. 6.] 
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Weight. Obtebse. Reyebse. 

13 I Similar. Above ^ and O. | King and lion. 

[Berlin.] 

11 I Similar. Above tTH- I Similar, between them, cock. 

[Coll. de Lnynes.] 

The coins of this class are in many respects different from all which precede, although 
the types are the same. In the first place, the style of art has become almost barbarous: 
witness the elongated figure of the king on one of the coins of year 21, where he is enormously 
out of proportion to the size of the chariot. 

In the next place, the fabric is peculiar, the edges of the coins being often hammered 
flat as on the double darics. The forms of the letters are also different, the Aramaic form bJ 
taking the place of 9- Th« inscription on the reverse ZT^^ lias l>oen read HID or HTD. This 
word occurs frequently on the autonomous coins of Tarsus in the fourth century b.c., and 
under the Seleucide rule, see Brandis, pp. 500, 501 ; also on the Satrapal coins of the same 
city (Brandis, p. 430). But at Tarsus the forms of the characters are somewhat different : 
H H I H instead of ZT ^^- Nevertheless, that these are two forms of one and the same word has 
been recognized by all (see Waddington, Melanges, 1861, p. 70 ; Levy, Phoen. Stud. 1857, p. 40), 
although all are not agreed as to the meaning of the word. Levy reads it Mazdi (for 
Ahuramazda). Blau, on the other hand, compares it with the Zend mizda, 'pay.' On the 
obol the word is abbreviated ^^7. Brandis looks upon it as equivalent to the Greek aprfipiov 
or KOfifia on the silver' staters of Seuthes, and this is perhaps, on the whole, the most probable 
interpretation. 

As to the attribution of the coins with this inscription, I am inclined, chiefly on account 
of their fabric, to doubt whether they are PhoQuician, like the coins of the other classes. 
The types of the widely-circulating Perso-Phoenician coins may well have been adopted by 
some inland district or city of Syria, possibly Thapsacus, which woidd fully account for the 
difference of fabric and for the varying forms of the letters. Thapsacus may also have been 
in close commercial relations with Tarsus, with Which it was connected bv the route which 
passed through Beroea (Aleppo) and the Syrian gates. This woidd account for the use of 
the word HTO on the coinage of the two cities. 



Before passing to the next series, we must not omit to mention certain small copper coins, 
which, by their types, attach themselves to the Perso-Phoenician silver coins of the second 
series described above. These may be divided into three classes as follows. 

CLASS I. 

Obvebse. Reverse. 

The king and his charioteer in quadriga 1., horses Phoenician galley to 1.; beneath, waves, 

walking : border of dots. 

[Brit. Mob. Plate III. 7.] 
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Galley as before. 



CLASS II. 

Obtesse. 

The king kneeling r. holding bow in 1. and spear in 

r. : border of dots. 

[Brit. Mas. Plate III. 8.] 

Similar. | Similar, ill (year 3). 

[Brandis, p. 549.] 



Reyebse. 



Similar. 



Similar. 



Head of king, bearded, r. wearing tiara. 



Similar. 



I Similar. ||| || (year 5). 
[Brit. Mus.] 

I Similar. Ill III (year 6). 
[Brit. MuB.] 

CLASS III. 

I Fhcenician galley 1.; above, |— (year 11). 
[Brit. Mils.] 

I Similar, ||- (year 12). 
[Paris. Plate III. 9.] 



As these copper coins can hardly have been issued before the middle of the fourth 
century B.C., they afford an indication of the date of the later silver coins, with which they 
correspond. 



It will be well also to notice in this place several other coins, which may be compared 
with those of Series II. Of these the most remarkable is one of the two didrachms which 
bear the name of Abd-Hadad. (Brandis, p. 431.) 

Bambtce. 
Attic Standabd. 



"Weioht. 
132 



Obvebse. 
Head of the goddess Atergatis 1. 
with long hair and lofty head- 
dress. Behind, the date ^O 



JDidracftm, 

Reyebse. 
HTmbl^ (Abd-Hadad). The King accompanied 
by his charioteer in quadriga 1. 



(year 30). 

[Mus. Luynes. Plate III. 10.] 

Sf. Waddington (Melanges, 1861, p. 90) gives good reasons for attributing this coin to a 
dynast or satrap of the name of Abd-Hadad, who ruled at Bambyce (Hierapolis) in Syria. 
The date, year 30, M. Waddington thinks, can only refer to the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
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The coin would therefore have been struck in b.c. 375, another indication of the date of the 
Per80-Ph(Bnician coins of Series It., from which its reverse type is imitated. 

There are also two coins in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow, one of which is of 
Tarsus, and the other of some Phoenician town, which reproduce the type of the king 
contending with the lion. / 

Tabstus. 

Peksiav Stakdard. 

Stater, 

Reyebse. 
The king or a Warrior holding a lance in his r. and 
a crux ansata in his 1.; in front, TEP$ I ; behind 
I n A (^*tn) Mid a flower. 



"Weight. 
168 



Obverse. 
The king contending with a rampant 
lion which he is about to stab 
with his sword. 



166 



Similar. 



[Mus Hunter. Plate III. 11.] 

TlKCEBtAiir Ph(BNICIan Citt. 

Stater. 

)k7^^' ^^^^^ square, within which is a cow 
suckling her calf; border of dots. 
[Mus. Htmter. Plate III. 12.] 



The inscription on this coin remains unexplained, but the forms of the letters point to 
Phoenicia rather than Cilicia. 

The following coin of Tarsus may be also here mentioned, as it bears on its reverse 
the type of the royal Persian money. 

Tabsus. 
Stater. 



168 



Horseman 1. holding flower, in exergue 



Incuse square. The king as archer kneeling r.; 
behind, crux ansata. 



[Miu. Hunter. Plate III. 13.] 
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SERIES III. 
The third series of proyincial coins with royal Persian types may be divided into two 
classes according to the standards of weight which the coins respectively follow. These are 
first GrsBCO- Asiatic and secondly Persian. 

CLASS 1. 

Gbjeco- Asiatic (Rhobiak Ststek). 

SUiters, 
Weight. Obteba. 

216 The king as archer kneeling, r. draw- 

ing bow : border of dots. 



'232 



(^ 



(?) 



232 



230 



224 



223 



224 



227 



231 



227-2 



SimiLar. 



Similar ; in front O. 



Revebse. 
Horseman wearing the low tiara of the Satraps 
galloping, r. armed with spear. 
[Brit. Mob.] 

I Similar. 
[Cabinet of M. Six.] 

I Similar. 
[Cat. Behr. No. 85 L.] 



Similar ; in front OOOX. | Similar. 

[Mionnei Sapp. yiii. p. 428, No. 38.] 



Similar ; in front 00. 



Similar ; in front thunderbolt. 



I Similar ; in front star. 
[Munich.] 

I Similar; no symbol. 
[Berlin.] 



Similar ; behind, y and lion's head r. | Similar ; beneath, bird, r. 

[Cabinet of M. Imhoof-Blumer.] 

Similar ; no symbol or letter. | Similar ; in field O. 

[De Lnynes CoU.] 

Similar. | Similar ; behind, eagle's head. 

[Brit. Hub.] 



Similar. 



Similar. 



Similar. 



259 I Similar. 



I Similar ; behind O, beneath, dolphin r. 
[Brit. Hub. Plate III. 14.] 

I Similar. 
[Paris.] 

I Similar ; behind, a head of Herakles in lion's skin. 
[Brit. Mufl. Plate III. 16.] 

I Similar. 
[Imhoof-Blnmer.] 



COPFEB. 

The king kneeling r. holding bow and spear. | Horseman galloping, r. armed with spear. 

Size 2 of lifionnet's scaler '5 inch. 
[M. Six. Plate III. 16.] 
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The silver staters described above are by no means easy to attribute. One valuable 
indication is however afforded by their weight, which rises as high as 232 grs., and must 
therefore be considered as of the Bhodian system, which was in use from the year 408, the 
date of the foundation of Rhodus, imtil the time of Alexander the Great, throughout the greater 
portion of the western and south-western coast lands of Asia Minor. We do not find it in 
Cilicia or in Phoenicia. 

It is therefore to the western, or,, more strictly speaking, to the south-western, portion of 
Asia Minor, that I shoidd* be inclined to attribute this series of coins, and the provenance 
of some at any rate among them (the island of Calymna) is in favour of this attribution (see 
Borrell, Num. Chron. o.s. vol. ix. p. 165). In style and fabric they appear to me to be 
intermediate between those of Class 2 (PI. III. 17), which, as I shall show, belong to Cilicia, 
and those of Series IV. (PI. III. 18-20), which are probably Ionian. In weight they agree 
with the latter,' while in fabric they more nearly resemble the former. They date perhaps 
from about the commencement of the fourth century b.c. 

CLASS 2. 

FeBSIAV STAin)ABD. 

StaUr, 

Reysbse. 

The king kneeling r. holding in his 1. bow and with 
his r. drawing an arrow from a quiver at his 

shoulder. 
[Paris.] 
This coin is countermarked with a bull or cow surmounted by two letters generally read lO, but perhaps 
rather |^. 

163 I Similar. | Similar. 

[Munich. Plate III. 17.] 
This coin has two countermarks, one of which is identical with that upon the Paris specimen, while the 
other contains an eagle and a trident. 



"Weight. 
163 



Obtebse. 
The king kneeling r., in his 1. bow, 
in Mb r. lance. 



161 



Similar. 



Similar. 
[Leake, As. Gr. 80.] 

This coin is countermarked with a bull and another animal. 



160-6 



Mallus. 



The king kneeling r., in lus 1. bow, 
in his r. lance. 



MAA Herakles strangling lion; in field, dub. 



[Hunter 186.] 
The coin is countermarked with a bull and the same two letters. 



160-3 I Similar. 



I Similar, in field, grain of com. 
[Leake, Ab. 6r. 80.] 
Same countermark. 
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These coins of Mallus fix the attribution to Oilicia of those which bear no inscription. 
The peculiar countermark^ which recurs so frequently^ is met with also on other coins of 
this district, among which may be mentioned four coins of Side in Pamphylia (De Luynes, 
pi. i., ii. and iii. 5, of which last there is another specimen in the British Museum), another 
coin of Mallus (De Luynes, pi. vi.), one of Soli (Hunter, 51, 30), and one of Celenderis 
(Brit. Mus.). 

The letters over the back of the cow in this countermark have been read iO; this 
Longp^rier and De Luynes (p. 6) explain as the name of the cow, lo; the lo legend having 
been imported into Cilicia by the Argive colonists. For my own part, however, I am 
disinclined to allow this interpretation of the two letters, because I believe it to be based 
upon an erroneous reading, for on all the specimens which I have seen with this stamp I 
read the letters \ni (T) and not iCl, 

An Aramaic inscription is moreover more probable on coins of this district than a Greek 
one, cf. the letters L,OL-| wSf^) ^^^^ ^^® ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ BnU on a very similar countermark on a 
coin engraved in De Luynes, pi. ii. 9. But whether we accept or not Longp^rier's reading 
of the two letters, there can be no doubt whatever that the countermark is only found on 
coins of Cilicia and Pamphylia. To this district therefore we must attribute the coins now 
under consideration. Their weight also corresponds with that of the coinage of the Cilician 
coast. 

SERIES IV. 

The following series of tetradrachms must be distinguished from the preceding, notwith- 
standing the general similarity of the obverse type. 



Weight. 
229 



228 



228 



238-1 



Obysbse. 

nVGArOPHt The king, bearded, 
crowned, kneeling r. holding bow 
in 1. and spear in r. as on the sigh. 

[Berlin Mus.] 



SiLVEK. 

Gb^co- Asiatic Stavdabd. 

Tetradrachms, 

Reyebse. 
Incuse square adorned with irregular lumps^ the 
surface granulated. 



I nY©ArOPH[{]. Similar. | Similar. 

[Brit. Miu. Plate III. 18.] 



I No inscr. Similar. 



Similar. 



I Similar. 
[Brit. MuB. Plate III. 19.] 

I Similar, the incuse little if at all granulated. 
[Brit. Mu8.] 
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Wkiqht. Obveese. 

235*7 I Similar. 



Eetebse. 



I Similar. 
[Brit. Mas. Plate III. 20.] 



Goppss. 



The king koeeling r. as on the darics, drawing how, 
hehind him lA? Countermarked with star. 



Incuse square formed of irregular lumps, the surface 
granulated. 



Size 2i Mionnet's scale a '55 inch. 
[Brit. MuB. Plate III. 21.] 

The king kneeling r. holding how in 1. and spear in r. | Similar. 

Size 1 of Mionneta *35 inch. 
[Brit. Una. Plate III. 22.] 

Similar. Large square containing a smaller one. On one 

side of the larger square a straight line joins it at 
right angles. (Perhaps the representation of a 
military camp or standard.) 

Size 2 of MionnetB-5 inch. 
[Brit. Hub. Plate III. 23.] 

The silver coins of this series are clearly intended as imitations, on a larger scale, of the 
royal Persian coin, the siglos. The Greek inscription in the Ionic dialect shows that these coins 
must have been struck in some Greek city, probably in the Ionic Satrapy, subject to Persia, 
but under the immediate government of a Greek Tyrant or Dynast of the name of Pythagoras. 
The weight is Grseco-Asiatic, not of an early period, but of some time after B.C. 408, about 
which date the weight of the silver stater was raised in many Greek cities, from about 224 
to 236 grs. (Brandis, p. 125). Coins of this heavy weight, as I have before remarked, are 
never found in Phoenicia or in the East. It may therefore be considered as certain that 
these interesting Graeco-Persian coins were issued after the fall of the Athenian Empire by 
some Greek city which had again fallen into the hands of the Great King. It is noticeable 
that the iminscribed specimens reach a higher weight than those with flYOArOPH^.^ 



* Vaux'B endeayour (Num. Chron. yol. xviii. p. 147) to identify 
the Pythagoras who issaed these coins with his namesake, who 
engraved an inscription on the hase of a column at Susa in 
honour of his friend Arreneides, strategos of Susiana, may be 
set aside as purely fanciful. This Pythagoras, who calls himself 
ffwfwro^^hx^f does not make use of the Ionic dialect, and the 



forms of the letters of the inscription point clearly to the time 
of Alexander the Great, or his successors the Seleucid kings 
(see Loftus, Chaldsea, and Susiana, p. 403). The coins, on the 
other hand, are considerably earlier than Alexander, and by 
reason of their heavy weight can only be given to the western 
coast of Asia Minor. 



HBAD 



60 
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SERIES V. 
The coinB of this series also belong to the Ionic Satrapy, and may be described as foUovs : 
GiLsco-AauTic Stansasd. 
T»(ra<^aeAm. 

CoiOPHON f 



Obtekse. I 

Bearded head of Persian satrap r. B A * 

wearing the low tiara. | "^ 

[Brit. Miu. riate III. 24.] 



The reverse type of this coin, the Lyre, is the Arms, so to speak, of the 
city of Colophon, where it is most probable that the coin was minted. The 
head on the obverse is, there can be little doubt, not that of the Eing of 
Persia, Artaxerxes Mnemon, whose portrait it is generally considered to be 
(Waddington, Melanges, 1861, p. 96), for the Great King always wears 
the lofty kidam and never the low tiara. "We must thei^fore accept the 
head as that of a Persian satrap. The style of the coin corresponds with 
that of the time when, after the break-down of the Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse, the enemies of Athens and of Greek freedom began once 
more to raise their heads, when Sparta and Persia joined hands, and when 

H«AD or FutitH KiKo oidcrs Went forth from the Court of Susa once more to collect tribute from 
( iMiPoui). ^jjp Asiatic Greeks. It is impossible to speak with greater exactness as to 

the date of this coin. It is probable however that it is not much later thou the year 400 b.c. 

Or^co- Asiatic Stakdabh. 
Tetra^aehm. 
VxrouT. Obtebse. Reteksb. 

230 Bearded head of Persian satrap r. Incnse square, within which BA£ lAEOf, the king 

wearing the low tiara. bearded, crowned, kneeling r. holding bow in 1. 

spear in r. ; in field 1. galley downwards. 
[Berlin. Poi. CoU. Plate IIL 25.] 

Drachm, 
52'8 I Similar. | BAS1 . Similar, but withont galley. 

[Brit. Mui. PUte III. 26.] 

Ohol. 
89 I Same head within a border of dots. | No inscr. same type, border of dots. 
[Brit. Una. Flats III. 27.] 
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These three coins bear the some portrait as the silver staters of Colophon described above. 
The reverses have^ in addition to the inscription^ the well-known 'arms' of the Great King 
borrowed from the royal darics. The fabric, more especially that of the drachm, seems to 
be that of the north-western coast of Asia Minor, and it is worthy of note that a portrait 
of the same satrap, which has been erroneously designated as a portrait of the Great King 
himself, occurs on a gold stater of Lampsacus (Waddington, Melanges, pi. vii. 3), and on 
a silver stater of Cyzicus (De Luynes, i. 5), on which moreover the inscription 4>AP[N]ABA 
fixes the attribution beyond a doubt. Phamabazus is therefore the Satrap whose portrait we 
possess on the whole of this series of coins, all of which, it may be safely affirmed, date from 
the last years of the fifth century. The head upon them is that of a man of middle age, and 
is far more suitable to Pharnabazus shortly before B.C. 400, than to the youthfid King of 
Persia, Artaxerxes II., who ascended the throne in B.C. 405, at the age of nineteen. The 
bearded figure of the monarch upon the reverse is of course not intended as a portrait; it 
is merely the arms of Persila, the badge of the supremacy of the Great King. 

As it does not form part of my plan to include in the present article any coins but such 
as bear either the name or the arms of the King of Persia, I pass over the coins of Phama- 
bazus above alluded to, struck respectively at Lampsacus and Cyzicus, and having on the 
obverse the portrait of the Satrap, and on the reverse of the one the sea-horse of Lampsacus, 
of the other the prow of a galley; but the following gold stater, though by its reverse 
connected with the Cyzicene mint, must not be omitted, since it has on the obverse the royal 
Persian archer as on the darics. 



"Weight. 
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Ctzicus. 

Gold Stater. 
Obtebse. Ketebse. 

The king, bearded, crowned, knool- Prow of galley to 1. 

ing r. holding bow in 1. lance 
in r. 

[De Luynes Coll. Plate III. 28.] 

This unique gold stater clearly belongs to the same period as the silver stater with the 
name and portrait of Phamabazus, and is contemporary with the gold coinage of Lampsacus, 
which, as I have elsewhere shown (Num. Chron. n.s. vol. xvi. p. 288), must be attributed 
to the end of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth century B.C. 



Thus from the earliest invention of the art of coining the precious metals in the middle 
of the seventh century b.c, in the reigns of Gyges and Ardys in Lydia, I have cast a rapid 
survey over several classes of coins, Lydian, Persian, Perso-Phoenician, and Graoco-Persian, 
down to the times of the later AchsDmenidae, when the vast empire of Cyrus was already 
hastening to its fall. 



52 NTJMISHATA OBIEIH^ALIA. 

In the Persian portion of my article I liave been compelled to limit myself to the description 
of such coins only as bear unmistakable indications of having been issued under the authority 
more or less direct of the Great King, commencing with the royal coinage properly so called, 
yiz. the darics and sigli, and then treating of the provincial money with Persian types of 
Phoenicia^ of Syria, of Cilicia, of Ionia, and Mysia, from Tyre and Sidon on the one hand 
round the south and west coasts of Asia Minor as far as the shores of the Hellespont and 
the Propontis. 

Nevertheless this review of the coinage of Persia is by no means a complete synopsis of the 
Persian coinage, the important series of the coins of the satraps having been entirely omitted or 
only infringed upon in those rare instances where the name or effigy of the King of Persia (the 
word BA^IAEYJ or the royal arms) appears upon the coins conjointly with that of the satrap. 
The satrapal coinage forms in itself so important a series, and involves so many epigraphical 
inquiries, that it demands a separate monograph. The great work of the Due de Luynes, and the 
still more valuable researches of M. Waddington, have broken the ground and smoothed the path. 
Herr H. Droysen has also lately contributed to the pages of the Zeitschnft fiir Numismatik 
(Bd. ii. pp. 309-319) a suggestive article on the same subject, in which the student of this class of 
coins will find a useful list of the satraps who coined money both in their own satrapies and in the 
territory of Cilicia. 
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78 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 



ADVANCED NOTICE. 



Since the issue of the tentative prospectus of an International Numismata Orientalia, based upon the original 
publication of Man^den's Numismata Orientalia, some important modifications of the preliminary plan and general scope 
of the work have recommended themselves to the Publishers, which have equally commended themselves to the Editor's 
chief supporters. 

The first design comprehended the narrow purpose of the continuation and completion of the substance of the 
old text published in 1822, with the concurrent reproduction of the admirably executed Copper-plates prepared for 
Marsden's comprehensive work, which had recently become the property of Messrs. Thibner & Co. 

In both these departments the present undertaking henceforth assumes a new and independent form. In lieu of 
accepting the task ot making coins follow and supplement history, it seeks to prove the claims of Numismatic 
science to a higher mission in the illustration of the annals of olden time, to a power of instruction and teaching 
where written history is defective, and, in its lowest phase, of testing and rectifying imperfectly preserved facts. 

Under this expanded view, therefore, many subordinate sections of Marsden's old work will either be reduced to 
due proportions in reference to their obsolete form or omitted altogether : while on the other hand a class of subjects uncon- 
templated in the first International scheme will be introduced and included in this revised programme. For instance, 
instead of placing the Dynasties of the Khalifs of Baghdad, as of old, at the head of the list, the present monograph 
refers to the first efforts in the art of coining as exhibited in the electnim and gold pieces of Lydia and Persia. 
This will be followed by the Phoenician coins of Asia Minor by an eminent German coadjutor. The highly important 
and specially suggestive series of the Parthian coins has been undertaken, and is now prepared for the press by Mr. 
Percy Gardner of the British Museum ; and Mr. Madden, whose speciality lies in the " History of the Jewish Coinages," 
will embody in our pages his exhaustive studies in that division of critical numismatics. 

General Cunningham's Indo-Scythian series, the materials of which— enriched by the unprecedentedty Instructive 
contents of the late Peshdwar yfW^are arranged and on their way home from India— will now nnd a fitting introduction 
in a full and thrice- elaborated review of '*^he Bactrian successors of Alexander the Great," to which, as a labour of 
love, he has devoted himself since his first appearance as the chosen Numismatic coadjutor of James Prinsep in 1836. 

Secondly, in regard to the illustrations of the old work, which it was once proposed to rely upon : they have 
been found, however excellent in themselves, practically unsuitable, either in grouping or mechanical accuracy, for the 
advanced demands of the present day. Indeed, the improved processes by which science has taught us to obtain, at 
a less cost, absolute Sun facsimiles, has necessarily superseded tne hand and eye of the engraver, past or present, however 
perfect in his craft. 

As far as the immediate state of the publication is concerned, it may be mentioned as a plea for temporary 
delay — that, in an amateur work of this kind, there are many obstacles to continuous or periodical issues, and it 
has been the Editor's aim rather to avoid such publications as were merely mechanical or repetitive ; but, on the other 
hand, there has been no lack of support of the most efficient character, either at home or abroad — indeed, the 
Editor has had to decline many offers of contributions on the part of Numismatists of established reputation, as 
our lists are virtually made up beyond any prospect of absence of matter or immediate chance of publication of many of 
the already accepted papers. 

Mr. Rhys Davids Essay on Ceylon Coins only awaits the completion of the illustrations. Mr. Rogers* paper 
will appear as Part IV. Sir W. Elliot is well advanced with his contribution ; while M . Sauvaire*s article has long 
been ready, under Mr. Rogers' careful translation, but its length has hitherto precluded its publication. 

M. de Saulcy is, as of old, ever prepared to come to the front when his aid is called for, — and Dr. Blochmann 
has already done so much, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, towards the illustration of the local 
Coinages, that we have merely to reprint his papers whenever the serial arrangement of our articles may call for r. con- 
secutive continuation of the Patliin coins of Imperial DehlL The Editor's own section of the general series is likewise 
reserved for somewhat similar motives. 

M. GregoriefTs completion of his Titar Dynasties has been deferred during his late duties as President of the Oriental 
Congress at .St. Petersburg. M. Tiesenhausen, whom we might have enlisted and who would willingly join our ranks 
at this time, has anticipated us in his elaborate survey of " Les Moimaies des Khalifes Orientaux" (1873), which may 
well claim to constitute th< standard authority, in its own department, for many years to come. In another division of 
Numismatics, the Russian savants have been in advance of us, in the publication of the plates of Sassanian coins 
representing the patient accumulations of 30 years of the life of M. de Bartholomsei (1873 — second issue 1875, with 
an introduction by Prof. B. Dom). These examples, however, prove less instructive than might have been anticipated. 
The sameness and iteration of the issues of the Sassanians has always been a 'subject of remark, but the singular 
deficiency of important novelties has seldom been so prominently displayed as in this collection, whose representative 
specimens spread over 32 well-filled 4to. plates. — [E. T.] 
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PREFACE. 



In compiling the following history of the Tuluni dynasty, I have endeavoured to 
limit myself to the leading facts, and to confine my observations to such as chance 
to bear either directly or indirectly on the numismatic illustrations of the period. 

I have been greatly indebted to the admirable work of M. J. J. Marcel, 
''Description d'Egypte," and have also to acknowledge my obligations to M. Sauvaire 
for his aid in tracing several passages in obscure Arabic works, which I have 
since verified and taken advantage of. Extracts from Ibn-Khaldtin, Ibn-al-Athir, 
Abii-1-Mahasin and al-Makrizi complete tha list of our extant authorities. 

The coins here described are 125 in number, comprising 58 varieties and 67 
occasional repetitions of some of them. Twenty-six coins are now published for the 
first time and twenty-four are unique examples. 

I have to thank Mr. B. S. Poole and M. H. Lavoix for the facilities they have 
afforded, in allowing me free access to the National collections under their respective 
charges in London and Paris; and, in like manner, my thanks are due to M. Wold 
de Tiesenhausen for a full list of the published coins of this dynasty, which he — as 
the latest authority on the coins of the Khalifahs — ^is so competent to supply; I 
have to express my special acknowledgments to M. Tommasini of Aleppo, — who 
rises above the mere collector into the scientific numismatist, — for having sent me, 
at no small risk, two unique dfnars from his cabinet, in order that I might examine 
them in the original, instead of depending upon casts or written descriptions. I have 
also to thank M. Sauvaire, as well as M. Artin Bey, for so readily placing at my 
disposal for exhaustive study their respective private collections. 

In the transliteration of Arabic words I have endeavoured to adhere strictly to 
the compromise accepted in Part II. of this work. Many fanciful and some logical 
schemes of transliteration, varying with the intonations of the leading dialects, could 
still show claims to consideration; but in a work of this nature, in which the several 
sections are written by independent authors, variously influenced by local teachings, it 
becomes imperative that, for the sake of uniformity, each contributor should sub- 
ordinate his own particular theory to the system proposed by the indefatigable Editor. 

E. T. BOGEBS. 
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THE COINS OF THE TULUNI DYNASTY. 



LIST OF THE REIGNING PRINCES OF THE TdLXJNI DYNASTY. 

1. ABt}-L-'ABBl8, AEKAS-IBN-TtfLtbr. 

Bom A.H. 214 (a.d. 826) or 220 (a.d. 835). 

Vice Governor of Misr a.h. 254. 

Vice Governor of all Egypt 257. 

Independent Governor of Egypt 258. 

Sovereign of Egypt and Syria 264. 

Died 10th Zu-l-ka'adah, 270 (10th May, a.d. 884). 

2. ABt}-L-jAISH, KHUUXBUWAIH-IBir-AElCAl). 

Bom at Sarra-man-raa a.h. 250 (A.n. 864-5). 

Succeeded his father in 270 (A.n. 884). 

Assassinated at Damascus 27th Zu-1-ka'adah, 282 (17th January, 896). 

8. ABt}-L-'AsXsiB, Jaish-ibn-KhuhIextwaih. 
Bom at Misr a.h. 273 (a.d. 885-6). 
Succeeded his father a.h. 282 (A.n. 896). 
Dej^osed 10th of Jum£da-l-£khirah, 283 (27th July, a.d. 897), 
and assassinated a few days afterwards. 

4. ABt}-Mt}sA, HAsthr-iBir-XHUiclBUWAiH. 
Bom at Misr a.h. 278 (a.d. 886-7). 
Succeeded his brother a.h. 283 (a.I). 897). 
Assassinated 19th ^afar, 292 (Ist January, a.I). 905). 

5. ABt}-L-MAxlinB (or AstJ-L-MAWAslT) ShatbIk-ibn-Ahmad. 
Succeeded his nephew 19th ^afar, 292 (1st January, a.d. 905). 
Defeated and deposed 1st Eabi'-al-awwal of the same year, 
after a reign of only twelve days. 



BOOBB8 
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HISTORY OF THE DYNASTY OF THE BANI-TULUN. 



During the reigns of the early KhalffahB, the Arabs gradually extended their conquests in Central 
and Northern Asia till they met the Tatars or Turks in, Md-war&-n-Nahr and on the frontiers of 
Turkistdn. 

The war which broke out between these two great nations lasted for many years, and in their 
numerous conflicts many prisoners were taken on both sides. Those Turks who thus fell into the hands 
of the Arabs were dispersed throughout the proyinces of the Muhammadan fimpire, and were sold and 
resold at considerable profits The local Amirs, and even the Khalifahs, bought them eagerly, and trained 
them to become their personal attendants. Indeed, the physical superiority and personal beauty of the 
members of this northern race made them valuable acquisitions, and the Khalifahs preferred to be served 
by them rather than by their own subjects, upon whose fidelity— owing to local and family jealousies 
and intrigues — ^they could not entirely rely. 

The EhaUfahs, who were often unable to appease the turbulent spirits of the native Amfrs, except 
by granting them special privileges and territorial rights, were gradually led into the opposite error in 
alienating the most powerful of their own subjects, and in giving all their confidence to these foreign 
slaves, who thus acquired the entire control of the interior of the palace. 

These illiterate and barbarous white slaves, now incorporated into the society of the educated 
rulers of a great Empire, soon became conversant with the laws of the l^ur^. They adopted the lan- 
guage and religion of their masters. They studied science and politics; and when any of them became 
capable of undertaking the more dijBicult tasks, or of occupying the more eminent posts in the Court, 
they were emancipated, and appointed to the various Government offices, according to the talents they 
displayed. Thiis manumitted Turks were appointed not only to the chief offices in the palace, but to 
the governorships of some of the jnost important provinces in the Empire. 

Their spirit of independence was not however modified by their education and advancement. They 
repaid the favours lavished upon them with the basest ingratitude, especially so when the formation of 
a Turkish body-guard placed at the disposal of its chiefs a company of compatriots entirely under their 
influence and control. 

During the reign of Al-Mu'tasim-b-IUah the conduct of this troop was most insolent and overbearing 
towards the inhabitants of BaghdM; and, annoyed by the reiterated complaints of the population, and 
unable or unwilling to control the Turkish guard, to whom he had already shown too much forbearance 
and favour, the EhaKfah retired to Samarra (8arra-man-r^), leaving them to their own devices. They 
thus increased in power and in outrageous pretensions. In a.h. 252 they attempted the life of the 
Khalifah Al-Mutawakkil-'al- Allah. It was by their help that Al-Muntasir, the parricide, killed his 
father and ascended the throne. Al-Musta'{n owed his accession to their powerful aid, and they 
eventually disposed of the Empire as they pleased, appointing, deposing, imprisoning or murdering the 
Khalifahs according to their uncurbed desires. They were insolent servants, who made their masters 
tremble, and disposed of offices which the inialffahs appeared to give away. Indeed, dating ^m the 
reign of Al-Mu'tasim-b-Illah, the last son of the Xhalifah, Harun-ar-Eashfd, when the decadence of the 
'Abbdsi TChalffahs commenced, it may be said that the Mamluk Turks and their descendants, occasionally 
reinforced by fresh importations, were the virtual rulers, until, by a bold though cruel stroke of policy, 
Muhammad 'Ali, the founder of the present progressive dynasty in Egypt, put a successful end to their 
intrigues by massacring in the citadel of Cairo all that remained of them in Egypt. 
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Duiing the reign of Al-Mu'ta^im, tlie commandant of this Turkish hody- guard was a treed Turk 
named Tulun. He belonged to the Taghdzghib, one of the twenty-four great tribes of Turkistdn. He 
had fallen into the hands of NuJ^-ibn-Asady the Sam^ Gh)yemor of Bukhara, who in a.h. 200 sent 
him, with other slayes and presents, as tribute to Al-Mamiin. This KhalifSoh soon distinguished Tuliin's 
merits, and selected him as his personal attendant. Tulun made himself so agreeable to his new master, 
that the latter emancipated him, and appointed him to the office of chamberlain. 

This Tuliin was the father of the founder of this dynasty, 

AHMAD-IBN-TUXUTSr, 

whose history and coinage we haye under our consideration. A^mad was bom at Baghd&d in the year 220 
(a.d. 835), or, as other historians say, in 214 (a.d. 829). His mother's name was Hashimah or K&simah. 
Before A^mad-ibn-Tulun was old enough to take any prominent part in the goyemment of the 
Empire, two Khalifahs had succeeded Al-Mu'ta9im,-»namely, his eldest son Harun-abu-Ja'far, who, on 
his accession in 227, took the lakab or surname of Al-Wathik-b-Blah, and his second son Ja'far, who 
assumed that of Al-Mutawakkil-'al-Allah. 

s 

The first act of Al-W^thi^ was to dismiss all the State functionaries who had been appointed by 
his father, obliging them at the same time to pay him large sums of money. 

In 231 Al-Wathi]j: died, and the Wazirs immediately concerted with the Turk Wd^if, who was 
then first chamberlain, to place his son Muhammad on the throne with the surname of Al-Muhtady- 
b-EIah. But in consideration of the youth of this prince, they agreed to call the late Ehal{fah's brother 
Ja*far to the throne, under that of Al-Mutawakkil-'al-Allah. 

Two years later Al-Mutawakkil designated his son Al;^mad as heir to the throne, under the title 
of Al-Munta9ir-b-Illah, at the same time nominating his other sons, AI-Mu'tazz and Al-Muayyad pre- 
sumptiye heirs. This prince (Al-Munta^ir), ambitious to hold the reins of the yast empire, secretly 
conspired against the life of his father. 

In 247 Al-Mutawakkil, who had discoyered his son's designs, openly reprimanded him, but a few 
days afterwards he was, with Al-Munta^ir's conniyance, murdered in his palace by Bugha, captain of 
the Turkish guard, and the parricide was immediately proclaimed as his successor. 

The new Ehalifah proyed to be no better as a brother than he had been as a son. He depriyed 
his brothers of the appanages bequeathed to them by their father, and forced them to abdicate their 
right of succession to the throne. This last act was instigated by W^if, who feared their yengeance in 
case of either of them attaining supreme power. 

In the month of Eabi-'al-awwal, 248, Al-Munta^ir died, under the peculiar circumstances related by 
some historians. Already seriously HI, and a prey to remorse, Al-Munta^ir, in his endeayour to allay 
his physical and moral sufferings, sought amusement in the examination of the treasures stored in his 
palace. Amongst them a handsomely embroidered garment from Persia was on one occasion spread out 
for his inspection. On it he perceiyed the figure of a young man wearing a crown encircled by an 
inscription. When he asked for a translation of the inscription, the Persian interpreter said that the 
words had no particular meaning. But on being threatened and pressed for an explanation, h^ read: 
'^I am Shfrueh, son of Khusru: I killed my father, but only retained my ill-gotten crown, the fruit 
of my crime, for six months." On hearing this fatal interpretation, Al-Munta9ir was seized with a 
conyulsiye fit, and died soon afterwards, haying reigned a few days less than six months, just the same 
length of time that two centuries earlier his prototype the parricide king of Persia had reigned. 

On the death of Al-Munta9ir, the Turks assembled to decide who should succeed him. They 
selected Ahmad, the grandson of Al-Mu'ta9im, who guaranteed the condonation of their complicity in 
the murder of his grandfather, and the retention of their posts. He took the name of Al-Musta*in-b-Illah. 
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Immediately after his recognitioii in his new dignity, another party proclaimed his uncle Al- 
Mn'tazz; bnt the conspiracy (probably prompted for a special purpose by those who suppressed it) was 
soon put down, and the sons of Al-Mutawakkil were cast into prison. 

A^mad-ibn-Tulun was about nineteen years of age when his father died in 240. He had re- 
ceived a careful education, was gifted with rare talents, was courageous and generous, and inherited 
none of the cruel propensities which were such prominent qualities in the character of his compatriots. 
He had a natural love of justice, and had devoted himself especially to the study of jurisprudence. 
The Khalifah confirmed him in all the dignities with which his father had been invested. 

One of the principal Turkish officers named Bar]f:u|p gave his daughter in marriage to Ahmad, and 
by her he had a son, whom he named Al-'Abb&s. 

A^mad continued his studies with diligence, and obtained permission to go to Jarsiis, to avail 
himself of the teaching of the celebrated doctors who had established colleges there, retaining his titles 
and emoluments during his absence. The murder of Al-Mutawakkil, and the short reign of Al- 
Munta^ir, occurred while he was at Tarsus ; and he returned to Samarra in the first year of the reign 
of Al-Musta'fn. 

He distinguished himself signally by his bravery on this joumey in defending the caravan from the 
attack of some nomad tribe, and by recovering from them some valuables belonging to the Khalffah, 
who, in recognition of Ahmad's prowess, made him a present of a thousand dinars, and shortly after- 
wards gave him a favourite slave named Eaturds, by whom he, in 250 or 255, had a second son, whom 
he named Ehumiiruwaih or Slhumdrawaih.* 

Al-Musta'{n, who had been placed on the throne by a faction of the chief officers of the palace, 
had excited the discontent of another party of this turbulent militia. He was consequently deposed 
in 252, and the Turks placed his cousin, Al-Mu'tazz-b-IUah, on the throne in his stead. 

The deposed Khallfah was forced to sign his abdication, and was ordered to proceed to W^t under 
a strong escort, commanded by A^mad-ibn-Tulun. On this joumey the unfortunate prince was 
murdered, and some historians have accused Ahmad of the crime; but the most credible accounts show 
that, on the contrary, he refused to have any hand in it, and tried to prevent it. After he had started 
on his joumey, the Turkish officers wrote to him asking him to dispose of the Prince in his charge, 
and held out the govemorship of W^it as a reward for the crime, but he replied, ** Grod forbid that 
I should kill a Ehallfah to whom I have sworn allegiance." 

When they found that Al^mad would not consent to the deed, they sent Sa'Id, one of the chamber- 
lains of the new Khalifah, who executed his instructions secretly whilst A^mad was asleep in his tent, 
and brought back the head of his victim to Al-Mu'tazz. A^mad entered the Prince's tent after the 
sudden departure of Sa'fd and found the headless body, which he caused to be washed and decently 
interred. At a long subsequent period A^mad was heard to say, "The Turks offered me the govemor- 
ship of "Wasit as a reward for the murder of Al-Musta'{n, but I refused; and God has now rewarded 
me with the government of Egypt and Syria." 

At this period the governorships of many of the outlying provinces were given by the Elialffahs to 
various powerful Amirs in recognition of real or pretended services, they remaining quietly at the Court, 
and employing agents or vice-governors to act for them, and to remit the revenues. It was thus with 
Egypt. The Amir Babkydl, or, as some caU him, Bakb^, had in 258 received from Al-Mu'tazz the 
govemorship of Egypt. The good reputation enjoyed by Ahmad -ibn-Tulun induced the Amir Bikbdk 
to select him as his lieutenant in Mi^r, on the dismissal of Arkhiiz-ibn-TJlugh-Turkhdn in 254. Ac- 
cording to Abu-1-Mahdsin, A^mad was then thirty-four years of age. 

^ Abti-l-Mal^&sin and al-Ma]prin give this name thus, djVX^ Khnm&ruwaih. Ibn-al-Athir and Ibn-Ehallikan mite it 
^ ■ lUk^ Khnm&rawaih. 
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A^mad was only entrusted by Bdkbdk with the civil and military administration, and the direction 
of the pnblic prayers in Misr, the capital of Egypt. The collection of the imposts was confided to 
A^mad-ibn-al-Mudabbir, and there were other vice-governors in the remaining provinces of Egypt. 

A^mad-ibn-al-Mndabbir was very unpopular in consequence of his harshness and of his imposi- 
tion of fresh bnrdens on the peasantry. To protect him from any sudden attack he had obtained a 
hundred Indian slaves, who were vigorous and courageous, and whom he had armed as a body-guard. 

When A^mad-ibn-Tulun made his official entry into Mi^r on Eama4an 23rd, 264, Ahmad- ibn-al- 
Mudabbir, surrounded by his Indian escort, went out to meet him, and, desirous of obtaining his favour, 
offered him a large present in money. Ibn-Tdldn refused the gold, but cunningly demanded in its 
stead the hundred slaves forming Ibn-al-Mudabbir's body-guard. The latter, although terribly cha- 
griued by this demand, did not feel himself strong enough to refuse compliance. The slaves were 
handed over to a new master, and with them the power hitherto enjoyed by the collector of taxes 
passed from his hands to those of the new governor. 

A^mad-ibn-Tdlun soon acquired sufficient power in Egypt to enable him, by force of arms, to 
oppose those enemies who were jealous of his position. 

Al^mad-ibn-Tab^tab^, a descendant of the race of 'Ali, was the first against whom he took arms. 

Another formidable enemy was Bugha-al-A9ghar, brother of Bugha-af-^ughayyir, murderer of the 
Khalffah Al-Mutawakkil. 

I^ext he had to combat Ibrdhfm-a^-Sufi, whom he defeated and caused to take refuge in the oasis. 

In 255 the Turkish troops conspired with the chamberlain 9&lih, and forced the Khalffah Al- 
Mu'tazz to abdicate. He was shut up in prison without food, and died of starvation at the end of six 
days. They placed his cousin Al-Muhtady on the throne as his successor. 

In 256 Al-Muhtady was murdered iu Samarra, and the Tnrks then elevated another son of Al- 
Mutawakkil to the throne, under the name of Al-Mu'tamid-'al- Allah, who succeeded in passively 
occupying his position for a longer period than either of his immediate predecessors. 

Tsa-ibn-ash-Shaikh, Gk)vemor of Syria, refused to recognize the new Ehalifah. Atmad-ibn-Tuldn 
was ordered to march against him. He took a considerable army into Syria, but finding that Amajur, 
another Turkish general, had already been sent against him, with permission to replace him, A^mad 
returned to Egypt, where he set to work to strengthen his position. 

Ahmad found the Governor's palace at Eustdt too small for his increasing wealth and the number 
of his horses and retainers, so he selected an elevated spot between Eust^t ^^^ the foot of the Mukaftam 
lulls. Here he built a magnificent palace, giving the surronnding lands to his state functionaries and 
the officers of his army, that they might build their houses in close proximity to his own residence; 
and the new town was consequently called ^^xJaSI Al-KatCah, land ffiven in fee for military services. He 
also constructed a splendid mosqne, in the ruins of which may still be seen the earliest known examples 
of the Pointed arch. 

The increasing power and riches of Atmad-ibn-Tulun could not fail to excite the envy of his 
rivals. Amajtir, the new Governor of Syria, conspired with A^mad-ibn-al-Mudabbir to obtain Ahmad- 
ibn-Tulun's recall from Egypt; but the latter, who kept spies at the Court, and sent frequent presents 
to the most powerful functionaries, being duly informed of the decree, continued to circumvent his rivals, 
and by sending his secretary, A^mad-al-Wdsity, to Samarra with presents, induced the Khalffah to 
rescind the order. 

A^mad-ibn-al-Mudabbir having failed in his intrigue, and having no hope of success against so 
powerful a governor, was desirous of quitting Egypt, and therefore sought and obtained the post of 
Administrator of the Einances of Syria. But before doing so, he effected a reconciliation with Al^mad- 
ibn-Tulun, and, as a proof of his sincerity, he gave his daughter in marriage to Khumdruwaih, and 
with her all his real property in Egypt passed into the possession of the X^lun family. 



6 KmaSMAXA. obientalia. 

In 256 the Amir BdbkyCl was murdered, and in 257 Al-lfn'tamid gaye the gOTemorahip of Egypt 
to Tarktij, who, having a strong friendship for Al^mad-ibn-Tiilun, confirmed him in his position of 
lieutenant of Mi^r, and extended his power over the whole of Egypt, of which he was authorized hy 
a letter from the TOiaKfah to take possession. 

In 258 he went to Alescandria, leaying Tag^j^ as his delegate in Mi^r. He returned in the 
month of Shawwdl, and being offended with his brother Ifdsa, reduced him to the position of a private 
individuaL 

In the same year Yarkuj, lord and appanagist of Egypt, died, and A|)jnad-ibn-Tul£n succeeding 
to all his titles and privileges, became virtually independent. 

In 259 A^mad again visited Alexandria, leaving his son Al-'Abb&s as his representative in Mifr. 
Al-Mu'tamid sent to AJ^mad to ask for the tribute, and according to the account given by Abu-1- 
Maly^wiu, he replied, that the finances being in the care of another, he had nothing to do with the 
collection or payment of imposts or tribute. Whereupon the Khalffah sent his eunuch Naffs to invest 
him with the financial administration of Egypt, and with the government of the frontier villages of 
Syria. Ahmad confirmed Abii-Ayyub in his post of collector of taxes, and appointed A|-Takhshy* 
his lieutenant in the frontier towns of Syria; but this latter did not proceed to his post until the 
year 264. 

In 260, or, according to Ibn-al-Ath(r, in 261, the inhabitants of Bar^a revolted, and drove out 
their governor, the Am£r Mu^ammad-ibn-Faraj-al-Farghini. A^mad sent an army under the command 
of his general, Lulu, to whom he gave special instructions to endeavour to win back the inhabitants, if 
possible, without proceeding to extremities. He was obliged, however, to besiege the town, and, after 
suppressing the revolt, he appointed a new governor, and returned to Fustfit His master invested 
him with a robe of honour omamanted with two collars. 

In the same year AJ^mad-ibn-X^^ caused the canal at Alexandria to be dredged and the nilo- 
meter in the island of Baw^ah to be repaired. And about the same time he repaired the Pharos or 
lighthouse of Alexandria. 

' Ibr&hCm-ibn-af-Sufi, who had been driven into the oasis, now re-assembled his forces for another 
attack on the Egyptian Government, and went to the village of Ashmunln, whence he was driven to 
Asw&n by the troops of 'Abd-al-Hamid. At Aswdn he was attacked by a detachment of A^mad-ibn- 
Tulun's army, under the command of Ibn-'Ali<-al-Oh^Vb, and then his followers deserted him, and he 
fled to the sea-coast, and crossed over to Makkah. The Gbvemor of this place seized him and sent him 
to Al^mad, who, after keeping him in prison for some time, eventually set him at liberty, on condition 
of his going to spend the rest of his life in Makkah. 

In 261 the Khalffah Al-Mu'tamid, desirous of relieving himself of the cares of State, entrusted 
the supreme power to his son and to his brother. He appointed his son Ja'&r his successor, samaming 
him Al-Mufawwad-ila- Allah, appointing Musa-ibn-Bugha as his counsellor, giving him rule over IMkfyah, 
Egypt, Syria, al-Jazirah, al-Maw^il, Armenia, the road to Slhoras^, and the Mihr-Jan-Eazak. More- 
over, he covenanted that his brother Abu-Abmad should be next in succession after his son, sumaming 
him An-Na9ir-li-din-Illah-al-Muwa£Ga.lk, and gave him supreme authority over the Eastern provinces, 
Baghdad, Sawdd-al-Kufah, the road to Makkah and al-Mad£nah, al-Yaman and Kaskar, the villages of 
the Tigris, Al-Ahwiz, Edris, Ispah^, Kumm, Al-Karakh or al-Eurj, Dinawar, ar-Bayy, Zinj&n, and 
Sind. He gave them respectively white and black standards, and decreed that should Ja'far not reach 
maturity, Al-Muwaflal^ should succeed to the throne. Ja'far gave to Musa-ibn-Bugha the rule over 

^ Al-Ma])prSzi calls this General ^^ T^Q ; whilst Ibn-al-Athir writes J^ T&g^^j ; ai^d Abil-l-Ma^&siD, whose orthography I haye 
followed, writes J^ TagWaj- 
» Al-Mat3lri caUs him fc>Jj ^\ ^JLs^ feMij ibn Balbard. 
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the Arabs, and made Sa'fd-ibn-Mukhallad Ms "Weair, but dismissed him in 262, enrolling in his stead 
As-Sa&r Isma'fl-ibn-B^bil. Al-Mn'tamid then ordered AI-Mnwaffalf: to march against the Zanj/ who 
had invaded the territory, and intended afterwards to follow in person. (See Ibn-£haldtki, vol. iii. 
p. 812, and Ibn-al-Athlr, vol. vii. an. 261.) 

The war waged by Al-Muwaffa^ against the Zanj was long and costly, and he had great difficulty 
in raising the necessary funds. He consequently applied to his brother for authority to demand supplies 
from A^mad-ibn-Tiiliin. 

A mutual distrust already existed in the hearts of the two brothers. Al-Mu'tamid feared the 
ambition of Al-Muwaflfak, and the latter was jealous that a prince given up to pleasure should occupy 
the throne which he considered himself more competent to fOl. 

The Xhalifah, however, acceded to his brother's request, and wrote to A^mad <- ibn - Tiilun, 
authorizing him to pay to Al-MuwafiGei^'s messenger the funds necessary for the expedition. But 
he also wrote a secret letter to A^mad, enjoining him to beware of the messenger, who was really one 
of Al-MuwaffaV's spies, sent to sow the seeds of intrigue amongst A^mad's officers. 

AJ^mad, thus forewarned, received Al-Muwaffak's messenger, named Ta^rfr, in his own palace, and 
did not allow him access to anybody during his stay in Mifr. He paid him the required funds, gave 
him a flattering letter to his master, and a large sum as a voluntary offering. He then conducted him 
and his treasure to Al-'Arfsh, the frontier town of Syria, and there consigned his guest to the charge 
of Amajur,* Governor of that province, who, at Al^mad's request, gave an official certificate of the 
transaction. 

Ahmad then returned to Mi^r, and proceeded to open the letters which he had secretly taken from 
Ta^rir. They were addressed to various officers of his army, who were in secret correspondence with 
Al-MuwafiGeik, and the seditious nature of the letters induced him to summon the officers, some of 
whom he put to death, whilst he degraded or otherwise punished the rest. 

Al-Muwa&k, disappointed by the ill-success of the mission, and dissatisfied with the amount of 
money sent by Ahmad, tried to incite Amajdr to attack him and to take possession of Egypt. 

On Amajur refusing, Al-Muwaffak determined to march in person against Egypt. A^mad, who 
had spies at court, was duly informed of Al-MuwaffalL's intention, and he prepared a vigorous defence; 
and then wrote to Al-Muwaffak to propose a reconciliation, but without avail. 

Al-Muwaffak gave the command of the army to Millsa-ibn-Bugha, with instructions to attack 
Egypt, and to invest Amajur with the government of that province. The expedition reached ar-RMkah, 
but there Mdsa waited for funds. He was in suspense for ten months, at the end of which time his 
troops revolted, and he fled to Al-'Ir^k, where he died of grief in 264. 

Thenceforward Al;^mad-ibn-Tiilun was supreme in Eg3rpt, the only privileges he allowed to the 
Ehal{fah being that his name should be mentioned in the public prayers and inscribed on the Egyptian 
coinage in conjunction vrith his own. 

In 264 A];^mad, on hearing that Amajdr, Governor of Syria, was dead, and that his son 'Ali had 
succeeded him, wrote to the latter, informing him that the Khalffah had invested him with the Gh)vem- 
ment of Syria* and requiring immediate submission. 'Ali at once declared his allegiance, and Ahmad 
marched into Syria, leaving his son Al-'Abb^ as his representative in Mi^r. The Governor of Ramlah, 
Mu^ammad-ibn-E6fi'a, came out to meet Al^mad, and caused his name to be mentioned in the public 
prayers.' A^mad confirmed this Amir in his post, and subsequently marched towards Damascus, where 
'Ali-ibn-Amajiir also came out to meet him, and instituted the public prayer in his name. Ahmad 
then confirmed the principal officers of Amajur's army and the chief functionaries in their various 

> The Zanj are the people of the east coast of Africa, whose name is preserved in the local word Zanzib&r. 

' Ibn-al-Athir writes AmajtSr, Abd-l-Ma^&sin and Al-Makiizi, Yajdr. 

' Mention in the public prayers, the Khutbah, is a sign of sovereignty, either spiritoal or temporal. 
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posts. He then took possession of Himf, and sent to Sima-af-Tawfl, OoYemor of Antioch (Ant&iaih), 
instmcting him to celebrate the public prayers in his name. On Sima's reftisal, A^mad marched on- 
wards, took the towns of HamiUi and ^alab (Aleppo) by force, and laid siege to Antdkiah. Unsuccessful 
on the westward side of the town, he went round with his army to the east side, 'and forced a gate 
called the Persian gate, and gave the town up to pillage. Sima was killed in the mSlde^ and his head 
was brought to AJ^ad, who was deeply grieved, on account of their early friendship. 

Whilst his victorious army was subduing the other cities of Northern Syria, A^mad received 
intelligence that his son Al-'Abb^ had revolted and taken possession of his treasury, and had fled to 
Bar^a. He speedily provided for the safety of his newly-acquired territory, gamsoned Qc^nr^ t^d ar- 
Bafikah, and returned to Egypt in Bama^an, 265. 

He sent the Kd^i Bakk£r-ibn-Kutaiba to 'Abbas, to persuade him to return to his duty; but his 
companions in revolt, who could not, like 'Abb^, hope for a father's clemency, persuaded him to turn 
a deaf ear to all remonstrance. They set out for the West, and attacked and pillaged the town of 
Labda. The troops sent by Ibr^Qifm-ibn-Aghlab worsted him, and obliged him to return to Bar^a, 
whither his father sent an army in 267. In 268 Al-'Abb&s was taken prisoner, and brought to Fustat 
in Shawwil of that year. A^ad ordered 'Abb^s to cut off the hands and feet of his accomplices. 
He obeyed: whereupon his father reproached him bitterly for conduct so unworthy of a prince, adding, 
that he ought rather to have prostrated himself and begged to be sacriflced in their stead, and that his 
companions might be pardoned. He then ordered him to receive one hundred stripes, and placed him 
in prison. The other insurgents were beheaded and thrown into the Nile. 

In 265 the Emperor of Constantinople, desirous of A^mad's friendship, sent him some handsome 
presents and a number of Mutammadan prisoners. 

In 266 the inhabitants of Him^ revolted and killed their governor, Tsa^al-Karkhy. 

In 267 Abmad-ibn-Tulun seized A^mad-ibn-al-M^dabbir, who was the collector of taxes in Syria, 
and imprisoned him, but pardoned him on payment of a heavy fine. 

In 269, according to Ibn-al-Athlr, Lulu, who was A^mad's general in command of Him?, Sannisrin, 
Halab, and Dair-Mu^^, abandoned his master's cause, and joined al-Muwaffa^. He marched upon Balis, 
which he pillaged, and having taken possession of £ar](isia, which was defended by Ibn-l^afw&a-al- 
'TJkaili, he delivered it to Ahmad-ibn-Tawk, aud joined Al-Muwaffak in his conflict with the Zanj. 
See d{nar No. XII. struck at ar-Bdflkah in 268, with the name of Lulu. 

Abmad-ibn-^uldn, somewhat impoverished by the rebellion of Al-'Abbds, was unable to continue 
the rich presents that he had been in the habit of sending to the great personages in the capital, and 
desiring to put himself out of reach of Al-MuwafiPak's constant intrigues, conceived the plan of inducing 
the KhaKfah himself to reside in Egypt, and secretly invited him, hoping to strengthen himself by his 
influence with the spiritual sovereign, 

Al-Mu'tamid, redly alarmed by the iacreasing power and ambition of his brother, whose name was 
inscribed on the coinage and mentioned in the public prayers in conjunction with his own, readily 
accepted the invitation. 

A^mad-ibn-TuMn left Egypt in charge of his second son, Khumfiruwaih, and taking Al-'Abb^ 
with him in chains, repaired to Damascus, where he received the E]ialffah*s answer to his proposal. 

Al-Mu'tamid had planned a hunting party as a pretext for leaving the capital, and went in the 
direction of ar-Edfl|pah. Al-Muwaffal^, apprised by his spies of the Ehalifah's departure, sent peremptory 
orders to Is^^l^-ibn-Kandajf^^-al-Ehazari, the Governor of Al-Maw^il, to seize the E[halifah and his 
suite, who were thus forced to return to Samarra. This was in the year 269. 

Ahmad, when informed of the KhaKfah's capture and forced return to Samarra, caused Al-Muwaffa^'s 

1 This name is Bometimes written Kand&j, but generally Kandaji^. 
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name to be omitted from the public prayers. The latter, in revenge, induced the Elialffah to canse an 
anathema to be pronounced against Ahmad -ibn-Tdliin in all the mosques, and to invest Is^&k-ibn- 
Kandajflf; with the goyemment of all the provinces now belonging to Alj^mad-ibn-Tuldn. But Ahmad 
did not submit quietly to this spoliation. He was at Damascus when he received the news, and he 
started at once to besiege Tarsus, which had revolted, and during the siege his army had a narrow 
escape of being drowned. He came back in great anger as far as Antioch, where, overcome by thirst, 
he drank a quantity of buffalo's milk, which produced a violent attack of dysentery. He was carried 
in a litter on men's shoulders, and on arriving at Fardmah, he embarked in a boat on the I^ile, and 
reached Mi^r in 270, in a very prostrate condition. 

Al-Muwaffa]^ had just returned victorious, but fatigued by his long, though successful, expedition 
against the Zanj. He therefore thought of effecting a reconciliation with the Sovereign of Egypt and 
Syria. With this object in view, he commissioned Sa'fd-ibn-Mukhallad and others to write friendly 
letters to A^mad-ibn-Tlihin. 

These letters, although apparently written without Al - Muwaffalci's knowledge, did not deceive 
Ahmad. He guessed that they had been dictated by the Ehalffah's brother, and he replied that he 
was willing to forget all past wrongs if Al-Muwafi&^ would publicly withdraw all his aspersions and 
hostile intentions. The proposition was accepted, and the Ehalifah wrote an autograph letter to AJ^mad, 
expressing his satisfaction at the reconciliation, and announcing the withdrawal of the anathema pro- 
nounced against him. These letters, however, reached Egypt a short time after the death of A^mad- 
ibn-Tulun, which occurred on the tenth day of Zu-1-ka'adah, 270, after a reign of nearly seventeen years. 

Ahmad -ibn-Tulun was intelligent, resolute, charitable, and religious. He fortified the town of 
Jaffa and built its citadel, and he rebuilt the fortifications of Siir, the ancient Tyre. He was about 
fifty years old when he died, and left seventeen sons and sixteen daughters. It is said that his treasury 
contained ten millions of dfn^rs, and his palace was stocked with arms and military provisions. He 
had 7000 armed slaves, 24,000 other slaves, and a still larger number of horses, mules, and camels. 
. He was succeeded by his son 

KEUM ARTTWAIH - IBN - A5M AD, 

who had taken the name of Ab^-1-Jaish (Father of the Army), on the birth of his son, whom he named 
Jaish. He was about fifteen years of age (though, according to other historians, he must have been 
twenty years old) when he succeeded to the throne. AJ^ad-ibn-Tulun had on his death-bed expressed 
a wish that Khumdruwaih should succeed him, and the Egyptian anny, who revered him, expressed their 
unanimous consent to the decree, thus excluding his elder brother 'Abb^, who was still in prison. 

Shortly after Ehumfiruwaah's installation, several counsellors, amongst whom was Ahmad-al-W^sity 
Abd-' Abdullah, brought their influence to bear on the new sovereign, and obtained from him an order 
for the execution of his elder brother. 

KTiumaruwaih confirmed most of his father's officers in their respective posts, left the command of 
the army in Syria to AJ^mad-al-W^ity, and that of the rest of the army to Sa'd-al-Aysar, and also, 
in order more effectually to secure 'his possessions in Syria, he caused ships of war to cruise about the 
coast. 

Alj^nad-al-W^ty, after taking command of the Syrian army, began to fear that Khumimwaih 
might repent of having ordered his brother's execution, and seek vengeance from the chief instigator 
of the murder. Moreover, he felt that his new and brilliant post was a hindrance to *his own pro- 
tection, for, as it necessitated his absence from the court, he was unable to discover and counteract any 
plots that might be devised against him. He therefore decided to seek the assistance of Al-MuwaffiEik, 
whose enmity to the family of 'fuLim was, in his judgment, only temporarily appeased. 

BOOXB8 2 
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He therefore wrote to Al-Miiwa£GaV and reyived that Frmce's desire to attack and possess Egypt. 
Ish&k-ibn-Kandajfk, Goyemor of Al-Maw^il and Jazirah, and Muhammad- ibn-abi-s-Sij, were ordered 
to invade S^humibmwaih's territory. These found an ally in the (Governor of Damascus, who soon 
succeeded in persuading the Govemors of Antioch, Aleppo, and Emesa to join in the revolt. Ishdk 
assumed the governorship of Syria. 

Eliumiimwaih sent troops to Syria, they regained possession of Damascus, and pursued Ish&k and 
Ibn-abi-8-Saj, who avoided fighting because their reinforcements had not arrived. Winter came on, and 
the Egyptian army encamped at Shayghar, where they were attacked and massacred by the troops of 
Abd-l-'Abb^-Ahmad, son of Al-MuwafiPalc:. Those who escaped fled to Damascus, whither they were 
pursued, and thence they went to Eamleh. 

Ehumiiruwaih, informed of the defeat of his Syrian troops, left Egypt in the month of Safar, 271, 
and marched with reinforcements into Syria. He met the Ehalffah's army, commanded by the son of 
Al-Muwaffak, at a place called At-Tawa^fn, the MtlUy on the river Abu-Butrus, where they gave battle. 
Khumdruwaih, believing himself to be beaten, fled in great disorder with his staff. 8a'd-al-Aysar, his 
general, who was in ambush with a portion of the army, fell on the pursuing troops of Al-Mu'ta^id, 
and cut them to pieces. Al-Mu'ta^id, ignorant of the flight of Ehum&ruwaih, fled towards Damascus. 
The Egyptian army carried the day, and the battle was named after A^-Tawahln. 

Sa'd-al-Aysar was disappointed by Ehumdruwaih's flight, which occasioned a loss of confldence, and 
he conceived the idea of making himself master of Syria. He took Damascus. 

Ehumtoiwaih returned to Egypt in Kabi'-al-awwal, and heard of the success of his general Sa'd, 
and was at the same time informed of his rebellious projects. He therefore returned at once to. Syria, but 
shortly returned after a fruitless expedition. However, in 272 he, for a third time, marched with an anny 
into Syria. He overcame Sa'd-al-Aysar and entered Damascus in Muharram, 273. After a few days, 
he marched against Ibn-Kandaj(k, vanquished him, and pursued him as far as Sarra-man-r&a, where peace 
was established on Ibn-Kandaj(k consenting to mention the name of Khum&ruwaih in the public prayers. 

This victory re-established the prestige of Ehum^ruwaih in Syria. He made ofilers of peace to Al- 
Muwaffak, by whom they were accepted, and the Ehalffah made over to him the peaceable possession 
of the government of Egypt, Syria, and the frontier towns. He returned to Egypt in the month of 
Eajab, and there re-introduced the name of Al-Muwaffak in the public prayers. 

Peace being re-established, Ehumiruwaih sought to restore order in the internal administration of 
his States. 

In the same year Ibn-abi-s-S&j pronounced the public prayers in Kinnisrfn in the name of Elium&ru- 
waih, leaving in possession of the latter his son as hostage. He was in conflict with Ibn-Eandajfk, 
whom he vanquished. The latter fled to Mardin, and the former took possession of al-Jazfrah and al-Maw9il, 
where also he introduced the name of the Sovereign of Egypt in the public prayers. 

In the same year Lulu, formerly a slave and then a freedman, and subsequently a general of one 
of the divisions of Ahmad-ibn-Tulun's army, who had gone over to Al-Muwafla^'s side, experienced a 
terrible retribution for his treachery. He was seized and imprisoned by Al-Muwaffa]{:, who extorted 
from him 400,000 dindrs. 

In 274 Is^dl^-ibn-Kandajik, having collected a numerous army, again marched upon Syria. 
Khumdruwaih preceded him thither, completely vanquished him, and he fled beyond the Euphrates, 
He then sent to ofler his submission, promisuig to recognize Eliumdruwaih as his suzerain in al-Jazfrah 
and all its dependencies. The ofler was accepted. But no sooner had Ehumiruwaih returned to Egypt 
than Ibn-abi-s-Sdj made peace with l^k\ and invaded Syria, in order to seek a cause of dispute with 
his suzerain. Again Ehumaruwaih went to Syria, and again overcame the army of Ibn-abi-s-Saj, at 
Al-Batan(yah; near Damascus, and forced him to recross the Euphrates, and afterwards generously sent 
him his son, who had been placed as a hostage. 
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^Notwithstanding this act of magnanimity^ Ibn-abi-s-S&j revolted again, and towards the end of 274 
Ehmn^waih marched again iiito Syria and oyercame the rebellions troops, seized all the treasures of 
Ibn-abi-s-S^j, and obliged him to take flight again, pursuing him to Aleppo, Ar-Eak^ah and Balad, but 
he succeeded in reaching Baghd^. 

Ehum^ruwaih returned to Egypt in 276. 

In 277 he made peace with one of his former officers, Bazm^, who celebrated the public prayer 
in TarsiiB in the name of Khumaruwaih. 

On the death of Bazmir, SIhum&ruwaih appointed Ahmad -al- IT jaifl to the government of Tarsiis. 
He then dismissed him and appointed his cousin Muhammad-ibn-Musa-ibn-Tuldn. The latter, how- 
ever, remained there but a short time, being unable to quell the turbulent inhabitants who had revolted. 
He fled to Jerusalem, and Alimad-ibn-TJjaifl succeeded him. 

In the same year, 278, died Is]^4k>ibn-Kand&j, who was succeeded by his son Muhammad in the 
government of Al-Mawsil and Di^-Eabi'a. 

In the same year, 278, Al-Muwaflak died, whereupon the Khallfah Al-Mu'tamid took from his son 
Al-Mufawwadl the title of heir apparent, and nominated his nephew Al-Mu'ta^id in his stead. 

Al-Mu'tamid died in the month of Rajab, 279, and Al-Mu'ta^id was immediately proclaimed the 
successor. Khumaruwaih hastened to send him rich offerings. 

The new Khallfah, in return, granted to Ehum&ruwaih the investiture for thirty years of all the 
provinces in his possession from the Euphrates to Barka, on condition of his paying an annual tribute 
of 200,000 dindrs, and a sum of 800,000 dinars for arrears of tribute. Moreover, the Khalffah sent 
him a sword of state, robes of honour, and other insignia of government. This right of investiture was 
the only part of their ancient sovereignty that the Ehalffahs of that period had retained. Their 
provinces were occupied by warlike chieftains, who only submitted to the Khallfah's authority when it 
suited them to do so, and the Khalffahs endeavoured to retain at least a nominal and apparent power 
by investing them with authority in the districts of Tfhich they had already taken possession. The 
tribut'C was very irregularly paid, and from most of the provinces assumed the form of an occasional 
present of much leijs value. 

Khumaruwaih was careful to make the first payment in full ; but tiie next and the next were much 
reduced, until it ceased altogether. 

Desirous of securing a good understanding with the Khalffah, Khumaruwaih commissioned his am- 
bassador to offer his daughter Katr-an-Nada in marriage to Al-Muktafl, son of Al-Mu'ta^id. The latter, 
however, replied that he would himself marry her. 

Khumaruwaih prepared a magnificent trousseau for his daughter, the bride elect of the new Khalffah. 
The Arab historians describe in rapturous terms the enormous sums and the splendour of the presents as 
beyond anything that had ever been seen before. 

Khumaruwaih did not long enjoy the favour of the Khalffah. He had gone to Damascus, and was 
there assassinated by some of his slaves in fear of punishment for an intrigue in the palace. This 
occurred in Zu-1-ka'adah, 282. He was succeeded by his son 

r 

ABir-L-'ASAKIR, JAISH-IBN-KHUMAIlTrWAIH, 

who was installed by the Generals of the army immediately on his father's death. He was a mere child, 
without any e^erience. He bore his father's body to Egypt, where it was interred near that of A^mad- 
ibn-Tiiliin on the slope of the Mu]|:attam hiU amidst general and sincere expressions of grief. 

Jaish, by his perversity and inexperience, soon alienated all his father's friends. Many of his officers 
left him and withdrew to Baghdad. ^faghj-ibn^Jawf, Govenior of Damascus, and A^mad-ibn-Tugh&i, 
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governor of the fix>ntier townsi refused to recognize him, and omitted his name from the public prayer 
in their districts. 

Some of his father's generals summoned him to their presence, and Jaish then declared to them that 
he was incapable of carrying on the govemment, the burden of the State was too heavy for him. A 
minute to that effect was drawn up and signed by the officers, notables and mamluks. Sut when Jaish 
understood that they intended to place his uncle, Nasr son of AJI^mad, on the throne in his stead, he went 
to the prison in which his uncle was confined, and there murdered him. The soldiers who witnessed this 
act rushed upon Jaish and slew him. This occurred in Jum&da-l-akhirah, 283. He had reigned six 
months and a few days. His brother 

ABir-MirSA, HAEirN-IBN-KHUMARTTW^AIH, 

was immediately proclaimed by the army, although only ten years of age. Abu-Ja'far-ibn-Ab^ was 
appointed as his administrator. 

Shortly after Harun's installation, his uncle Eabi'a-ibn-A^mad, who had taken up his residence in 
Alexandria, consented to the instigations of a section of the army, and came with a number of rebellious 
inhabitants to Fustdt, where they pitched their tents. They were attacked by Hardn's soldiers, and 
Eabi'a, abandoned by those who had persuaded him to raise the standard of revolt, was taken prisoner 
and executed in the month of Sha'b^, 284. 

In the same year the Khalffah confirmed Harun in his succession to the throne of Egypt. 

The traitor Lulu, who had been the chief cause of the enmity between Al-Muwaffak and A^mad- 
ibn-Tulun, now re-appeared in l^gypt, where he soon died. He was reduced to the greatest misery, having 
been stripped of all his treasures by Al-Muwaffa]^. 

In the same year 284 the Khalifah, acceding to a petition from the inhabitants of Tai^us, appointed 
Ibn-al-Akhshfd governor of that place. 

Harun had hardly been a year on the throne when a series of misfortunes assailed him. The 
generals of his army and the officers of the Government were divided into cliques, and their disaffection 
began to show itself in their disregard of the orders of the sovereign. Abu-Ja'far succeeded, however, 
in maintaining order for a time. An army sent by him to Syria confirmed Jaghj-ibn-Jawf as Governor 
of Damascus, and appointed other governors in other towns in the name of Harun. 

In 285 Harun sent to the Khalifah, begging him to grant him in fee those parts of Egypt and Syria 
which were under his power and in the hands of his generals, offering in exchange to consign to him 
Kinnisrin and its dependencies and the frontier towns, together with an annual tribute of 450,000 
dfnars. The Khalifah accepted the terms, and immediately proceeded to Kinnisrin to receive from 
Harun's agents the newly-ceded district, leaving his son Al-Muktafy in Amid during his absence. This 
transfer occurred in a.h. 286. 

In 285 Al-Akhshfd led an expedition against Alexandretta, which he took by storm. 

In 286 Al-Mu'ta4id invested Al-Muktafy with the government of ^onnisrin, the frontier towns and 
Al-Jaz{rah. 

In the same year Ibn-al-Akhshfd of Tarsus died, bequeathing his post to Abu-Tdbit, who was killed 
in 287, and succeeded by Ibn-al-'Ardbi. 

Al-Hasan-ibn-'Aly-Kiira was now appointed Governor of the frontier towns. 

The Khalffah returned to Antioch and Aleppo, and thence to Baghdad, where he died in Eabi'-al- 
akhir, 289. His son Al-Muktafy succeeded him. 

The Karmats had invaded the territory of Damascus. Taghj had been more than once defeated by 
them, and in 290 they besieged Damascus. An Egyptian army of reinforcement was sent under the 
command of Badr. Ya^ia, chief of the Karmats, was killed at one of the gates of the city, bvt his 
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brother Al-Husain, who took the name of Al^mad and the surname of Abu-l-'Abbds, was immediately 
recognized as his successor. The Arabs and others who answered his appeal followed him to Damascus, 
whose inhabitants, reduced to the last extremity, came to terms with him, and agreed to pay tribute. He 
then proceeded to Hims, which surrendered, and the public prayer was there celebrated in his name, with 
the title of AI-Mahdi, prince of believers. He then marched to Hamdh, Ma'arrat-an-Na'm&n, Ba'albak 
and other towns, where he massacred the inhabitants. He then took the road to Salamyah and Aleppo, 
after having routed the army sent against him by Al-Muktafy. He was however defeated at last in 
Shawwal, 290, by Sadr, a freedman of Ibn-Tulun. He fled to the desert with those of his followers who 
escaped from the general massacre. 

According to Abu-1-Ma^asin, Mu^ammad-ibn-Sulaimdn-al-K4tib gave battle to the chief of the 
Karmats near ]^amdh, and routed him in Mu^arram, 291. AI-Mahdy gained the road to Kufah, but he 
was overtaken at a village named Ad-Ddlia, seized and sent to BaghdM, where Al-Muktafy put him 
to death in the month of Rabi'-al-awwal. 

Mu]|^ammad-ibn-Sulaim^, after having honours conferred upon him by the KTialffah, was despatched 
to Syria and Egypt, with orders to wrest those provinces from the feeble grasp of Harun. This general 
started with his troops in the month of Eajab, after having written to Damyani, servant of Sazm£r, who 
was at that time naval commander, to take the fleet to the coast of Egypt, and to proceed up the Nile 
to blockade Misr. 

At Damascus Mu]|^ammad*ibn-Sulaim^ was joined by Badr-al-l^ammdm and Fdi^, who were offended 
with Harun. The united troops of these generals now formed one army. Hariin, on hearing of these 
preparations to attack him, caUed together an army, and proceeded to Al-'Abbdsah, intending to reach 
Syria; but his enemies had already taken possession of Tannis and Damietta. Hariin now gave himself 
up to drink. Many of his officers deserted him. His two uncles, Shaibdn and 'Ady, conspired to 
kill him: they entered his tent while he was intoxicated, and murdered him on the 19th of Safar, 292. 
According to Ibn-al-Athfr, he was killed by a Maghrabi with his lance whilst he was endeavouring to 
pacify the officers of his suite. He was 22 years of age, and had reigned 8 years 8 months and some days. 
His uncle 

ABir-L-MAKANIB, SHAIBAN-IBN-AHMAD, 

distributed money to the troops, and obtained their suffrages in favour of his recognition as Hariin's 
successor. He returned to Fusta^, but Taghj-ibn-Jawf and other generals, on hearing of the murder of 
Hariin, refused their allegiance, and joined Mu^ammad-ibn-Sulaiman. Shaibdn, thus deserted by most 
of his officers, surrendered to the conqueror on the 1st of Eabi'-al-awwal, 292, and on the same day the 
General of the KhaUfah's army made his official entry into Misr, which was then given up to pillage. 
The quarter called Al-Eatf ah was completely destroyed, and the inhabitants suffered all the horrors 
which a ruthless soldiery can commit on a population given over to their power. 

Shaib&n only reigned twelve days. He was sent to Baghddd with all the remaining princea of 
the family of Tiiliin, to the number of about twenty, and the generals and people of their suite. 

From that day Mu^ammad-ibn-Sulaimdn took possession of Egypt in the name of the £halifah, 
and the name of Tiilun was no longer mentioned in the public prayer. 

One of Hariin's generals, named Mu^ammad-abii-'Abdallah-al-Khalanjy, endeavoured to take vengeance 
for the Ifijliini family, and to re-establish their party in Syria. He advanced to Fustaf ; but after a few 
skirmishes, he was taken and thrown into prison in 293. 

Thus ended the brilliant though ephemeral reign of the dynasty of the T^unis. 
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COINS OF THE TULUNI DYNASTY. 



I have distingiiiahed the Cabinets to which the following coins belong and the authors 
to whose descriptions I haye alluded, by the following arrangement of initials: 

BM. British Musenm 13 coins. 

P. Paris, National Collection 24 

8. Sauvaire's Collection 19 

A.B. Artin Bey's Collection 15 

Tom.. Tonimasini's Collection 2 

F.S. F. Soret's Letters 4 

T. Tiesenhausen's '< Melanges*' ....... 7 

C. Castiglione 1 

B. Bergmann's notes 2 

E, Bogers' Collection 38 

125 

The unique coins belong to the under-mentioned cabinets and authors. 

B.M. Nos. XXIX. and XLVII 2 

P. Nos. IX., XXI. and XUX 8 

S. No. X . 1 

F.S. Nos. L, n., XXXVI. and LIY '4 

Tom. Nos. XXXIII. and XLYIII 2 

T. Nos. ni. and XXXII. ' 2 

R. Nos. IV., XV., XIX., XXVI., XXVII., XXXIV., XL., 

XLIV., LL and LV 10 



tt 
M 



24 

The inedited coins are Nos. V., IX., X., XII., XIII., XIV., XV., XX., XXI., XXIV., XXVI., 
XXVII., XXXIII., XXXIV., XXXV., XXXVIL, XXXVIII., XXXIX., XL., XLII., XLIV., 
XLVIL, XL VIII., XLIX., U. and LV., some of which adorn more than one cabinet and 
are thus distributed : 

BM. Nos. 20 and 96 2 coins. 

P. Nos. 16, 22, 26, 47, 64, 67, 69, 78, 79 and 98 . 10 

S. Nog. 6, 17, 48, 68 and 71 6 

Tom. Nos. 62 and 97 2 

A.B. Nos. 28, 24, 41, 70 and 74 6 „ 

E. Nos. 6, 21, 26, 27, 89, 40, 61, 62, 63, 65, 72, 75, 76, 86, 102 

and 118 16 „ 

40 
Only eight T61dni mintages are known; namely, ^ILjl Antdkiah, J^]>^ Harrdn, v^ 
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Halab, ^jca:>. Hims, j^^j Dimaahk, ^^1 Ar.R4fikah, ^.^Ji Filastm and^^^^a^ Misr; which 

are divided amongst the yarious cabinets in the following proportions : 

BM. possesses Dimashk, Ar-B^kah, Filastfn and Misr .... 4 mints. 

P. f, Antdkiahy Hims, Ar-BMkah and Misr .... 4 

S. ,y An^dkiah and Misr 2 

A.B. ,, Misr 1 

Tom. „ AnUkiah and Halab 2 

F.S. describes Ar-BML:ah and Misr 2 

T. refers to Ar-E^ah and Misr 2 

C. ,, Misr 1 

B. „ Ar-B4fikah 1 

B. possesses Harran, Halab, Dimash^, Ar-B4fikah, Filastfn and Misr 6 

The mint-marks found on these coins are c- > j ri A c and t, and on one din&r we find the 
combination jJ. The <*-j is probably intended for c^ as the initial of the word p compkUy 
perfect. The j may be the initial of ^\j current The ^ (which is generally placed sideways, 
thus ri) may be intended for either ^ or ^ as the initial of yAp^ current or permitted^ or of 
SLp^ excellent, superior, or Jl^ good. I would suggest that the letter J^, which is found on 
many din&rs of yarious dynasties, may perhaps be appropriately accepted as the initial of the 
word 3jp-^, which is translated by Kazimirski, yol. ii. p. 1381, as 4, Or pur and 6, Piice de 
monnaie d^or nouvelle ; and in Bust&ni's dictionary called Muhitu-1-Muhit it is explained as : 

v^ J^ ttT* (•Jf-y''- iJt^^ Jj Jub!1 jb jj\ ; ^^li)^ c-.J^jJ^. viz. pure gold; a new and beautiful dinar; 
the beautiful of anything. The ^ is certainly intended for the initial of the word ^ j^ justice or 
J«Xc just, which word we find in full on coins of seyeral other dynasties. The ^ is probably 
the initial of the word \_ '^ good. 

I am aware that some Oriental Numismatists do not admit that the letters found on 
Oriental coins haye any reference to the quality of the metal or the currency of the coin; 
but as we find these letters corresponding so exactly with words distinctly applicable to that 
sense, I think that, until another explanation be given, we must accept the interpretation of 
the majority. I would here refer to a din&r in my collection struck at Sabur-Kh&st in 397, 
which was described in the Numismatic Chronicle in 1871, on which there appears a word 
^jiL which I could not interpret. I yenture now to suggest, in connexion with the above 
remarks, that this word may be Zj\ , which means pure gold. 

The majority of the coins of this dynasty are din&rs. The only copper coins of which 
I haye heard are the two described by M. F. Soret. The only silver coins that have come 
under my notice are four in number, of which one is in the National Collection at Paris, 
one belongs to my friend M. Sauvaire, and two are in my own collection.^ 

I haye been careful to note eyery coin of this djrnasty that has come to my knowledge, 

1 Since thifl notice has been in the press, Mr. H. C. Kay has the letter ^ of the word (^ is terminated in an ornamental 

kindly shown me his coUection, in which I found a dirham and ^^y^^ ^^ ^ftbjf' The din&rs are all struck in Mi^r bearing 

three dln&rs belonging to this dynasty. The former bears the ^. oat 278 and 291 
date 272, but the place of mintage is obliterated. On the reyerse ' 
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even when I have had as many as four or five examples of the same coin, in order that an 
opinion of the relative rarities of different dates and mintages may be formed and also to 
show the general rarity of aU the coins of this dynasty. 

The plate executed by the Woodbury process represents seventeen coins, one of which 
is photographed from a specimen in the British Museum, the others being selected from my 
own collection. 

ijpiAD-IBN-TiniirN. 

The earliest coins attributed to this dynasty are two small copper pieces described by F. Soret 
in two letters to Lelewel and Dom, published in the Revue Numismatique Beige, respectively 
in the years 1854 and 1856. 

No. I.» 
M. Mijr, 258 (1. F. S.) 

Obv.aiea. | ^ d<i^ H |«J^^aU\ | HUH 

There is no deity but God alone, He has no associate. No marginal legend. 

Ber. area. j^ or Sa^\ \ ^^\ \ Jy^j \ «X4.c:^ I ^ 

To God, Muhammad, Apostle of God, A]|^mad or Nasr. 

Marginal legend. Lt ^ ^^j^>»fw ^ ^Uj h^j^oAJ ^jAi 

Fils in Misr the year 258 

No. n.« 

JE. Mi^r, 258. (2. F. S.) 

Like the preceding, but with the word x«k>-1 quite distinot. 

The din&rs of this dynasty are made after the type of the gold coinage adopted by the 
Ehalifah Al-Mamun, a.h. 207, when, in addition to the legends in use up to that time, that 
Ehali&h introduced on the obverse a quotation from Chapter' xxx. of the Kur&n, called the 
Suratu-r-Bum, r. 4 and 5, and within it inscribed the place of mintage and the date which had 
formerly appeared only on the reverse. Fig. 1 in the Plate is a dfn&r of this type struck in 210. 



^ " La date et le lieu ne lainent gn^res de dontes nir Tattri- 
bntion de oe fels, qui ne peat appartenir qn*aii fondateor de la 
dynastie Tonloimide Ahmed fils de Touloim. II n<niB soffira pour 
appnyer notre opinion, de rappeler rapidement les principales 
donn^es dn rdle que cet 6mir lemplit en Egypte. D'aprds Abonl 
Feda c'ert en 254 qa*il fat appel^ poor la premidre foia k la 
prefecture de Fosthfrt. See attiibntions s'etendirent sor tonte 
FEgypte en 267, d'aboid en qna]it6 de Tice-gonyemear; pais 
Fannie snirante, precisement eelle de la monnaie qni nons occnpe, 
Tardjonrd, le goaTemeor, etant mort, Ahmed prit poesesnon 
d'one contr^ qni, en reality, n'appartenait pins an Ehalife : si 
k cette epoqne le fils de Tonlonn n'oea pas placer osteuBiblement 
■on nom sor la monnaie, il ne tarda oependant pas k leyer le 
maeqae et k rompre les faibles liens qni ponraient le rattacber 
encore an serrice de ses anciens mattres. Uespece de figure 
qn'on obserre dans le cbamp dn TeTers an dessons dn symbole, 
n'est, en r^alit^, qa*nn omement ; mals, comme je yiens d^jk de 
le faire entendre, n'a-t-on pas en I'intention de simnler grossiere- 
mont le nom d' Ahmed, qn*il eat M intempestif pent 6tre de 



tracer d'nne manidre pins distincte P Ge qni me le f erait presnmer , 
c*est la forme tout k fiut insolite des ^ duis la legende marguude ; 
ils sent fignrds comme des 1 sans ancnne trace dn conrbnre et 
oelni da mot ^\aj en se prolongeant ontre m^sare, vient se placer 
oomme nn \ an derant de Tomement de mani^ k dinger tout 

natarellement la premiere pens6e vers la lectnre dn nom iX«k>. i ." 
Hy friend H. Saayaire inclines to the reading of this donbtfnl 
word 9AjA» Victory, 

' '*Dans ma lettre addressee k M. Lelewel, j'ai attribn^ k 
Ahmed, fondateor de cette dynastie, nne pidce en coiTre frapp6e 
a Misr, Tan 258 ; le nom de oe prince m*a para degais6 dans 
Tesp^ce d' omement on de fignre qn*on roit an rerers soas le 
symbole. Cette conjecture me semble tout k fait confirmde par 
le nouTel exemplaire que je mentionne id, et que je doii k I'obli- 
geance de mon saTant confrere M. Fromis. lei le nom d' Ahmed 
se lit en caract^res bien distinda, plac6 an milieu de trois barres 
yerticales; en outre les ^ de la legende marginale ont repris 

leor forme aiquie natorelle." 
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No. in. 

N. Mi^r, 258 (3. T.) 

Eevue de la NomismatiqTie Beige, 1875. 

Obverse— area. jhjc>r I ^JcJo^S | *J^j^\ 1 ^lUU 

There is no deity but God alone, He has no associate. — Ja'far. 

Inner legend. ^^^iSU^ ^^^^^Mtj^^ ^Ui h^ joaj jJciS 1 JUb c-^ ^^ (^ 



In the name of Gh)d, this dlnir was struck in Mi^r the year 258. 

Marginal legend i^\j.aUi ^^j^ ^/o l^^^ j *^ cr* j uM ^^j^^^^ 

To God belongeth the disposal (of all things) in the past and in the future, and in that day the faithful 
shall rejoice in help from God. 

Keverse— area. | aU^ ^L? '^^-•^^ I ^^ Jj-V ' '^'^^^ ' ^ 

To God. Muhammad the Apostle of God, Al-Mu'tamid-'ala-Allah. 

Mai^nal legend. UJ^;^^ nj j^ i^ ^^jJl ^Ic Sj^ J^'cri"?? ^'H^^ ^J^ ^^ iiy^J '^'^'^ 

Muhammad the Apostle of God. He sent him with direction and the true religion to proclaim it above all 
other religions, although polytheists should be adverse thereto. 

This din&r does not bear any indication of Ahmad -ibn-Tulun's governorship of Egypt. 
Ja'far, whose name appears on the obverse, is doubtless the son of the reigning Kbalifah, who 
was afterwards (in 261) sumamed Al-Mufawwad-ila- Allah, and appointed to the succession. 

The remaining dfn&rs of this djrnasty being all modelled on this type, it will only be 
necessary, in describing them, to refer to the peculiarities of mintage, date, size, weight, points, 
and mintmarks, and to give the names of the Khalifah, Prince, Yassal, Governor, or other 
personage figuring respectively upon them. 

We find that in general the caligraphy is good, the die neat and uniform, and that 
diacritical points are rarely if ever used. 



xo. 


KO. 

4 


B. 


N. 


MXITTAOI. 


DATS 

259 


■Ul. 


WXIOBT. 


0BTIB8B. 


Birnaa. 


lY. 


Mi^r. 


0-92 in. 


65'6 grains. 




4U1 ^ jc4a4^ 


V. 


5 


S. 


N. 


idem. 


260 




4*108 grammes. 


idem. 


J 

idem. 




6 


B. 


N. 


idem. 


260 


0*86 in. 


63*6 grains. 


idem. 


^IJx Jc«;ul1 


VI. 


7 


T. 


N. 


idem. 


263 






idem. 


idem. 




8 


B. 


N. 


idem. 


263 0-83 in. 


61*8 grains. 


idem. 


idem. Fig. 3. 


VII. 


9 


B.M, 


IT. 


idem. 


266 ' 0-95 in. 


63*5 grains. 


^1 <J! v^yil 


4U1^ Jc«:ulf 




10 


A.B. 


IT. 


idem. 


266 


12m.m. 


4*05 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




11 


B. 


IT. 


idem. 


266 


0-89 in. 


61*5 grains. 


idem. 


idem. Fig. 4. 



This is the earliest known coin on which the foimder of this djrnasty placed his name and 
patronymic in full, introducing it on the reverse inmiediately beneath that of the reigning 

Khalifah. It is quite possible, however, that he began to do so in 264, when he became 

independent, and din&rs may yet be found of 264 or 265, which will determine this question. 
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It will be obseryed that the name Ja'f ar no longer appears on the obyerse, that Prince being now 
designated by the surname or lakab Al-Mufawwad-ila-AUab, given to him by his father in 261. 



HO. 



vni. 



IX. 
X. 

XI. 



xn. 



xin. 



XIY. 



MO. 



XV. 



12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 



19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 



B.M. 

P. 

A.B. 
R. 
P. 

S. 

B. 



R. 
B.M. 

R. 

P. 

A.B. 
A.B. 

R. 

P. 



IT. 

jsr. 
jsr. 

N. 
N. 
M 



N. 

N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 



MXXTAOI. 


DATS 

267 


BUI. 


Mifr. 


0-90 in. 


idem. 


267 




idem. 


267 


12 m.m. 


idem. 


267 


0-9 in. 


Aj-R4fi^ah 


267 




Mifr. 


267 




Ar-R4fiVah 


266 




idem. 


268 


0-89 in. 


Mifr. 


269 


0-90 in. 


idem. 


269 


0-90 in. 


idem. 


270 




idem. 


270 


ll^m.m. 


idem. 


270 


12 m.m. 


idem. 


270 


0-87 in. 


Ar-RAfiVa^ 


270 





WKXOST. 



62-3 grains. 

3' 85 grammes. 
4'06 grammes. 

64*1 grains. 
3*68 grammes. 
2*38 grammes. 



<ii\ J j>^\ 



idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem. 

idem. 



58*8 grains. 
63*8 grains. 

65'4 grains. 
3*85 grammes. 
4*15 grammes. 
4*25 grammes. 

63*9 grains. 

3*5 grammes. 

KHUMARirWAIH-IBN-AHMAD. 



idem, 
idem. 

idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem. 






idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem. 

idem and jSjl Lola, the 
name of a famous 
general. 

idem. Pig. 5. 
idem, but without the 
name of Lulu. 

idem. 

idem. 

idem. 

idem. 

idem. 

idem. 



27 



XVI. 



30 

I 31 
XVII. 32 

33 

I 34 

XVin. 35 

36 
37 

XIX. 38 



R. 



28; p. 

29 A.B. 

T. 

R. 
B.M. 

B. 

R. 
B.M. 

P. 
A.B. 

R. 



N, 



N. 
N. 
N, 
N, 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 
N. 



Mifr. 



idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem. 
Ar-Rafikah 

• 

idem, 
idem. 
Mifr. 
idem, 
idem. 

Ar-IULfi^ah 



271 



272 
272 
272 
272 
273 
273 
273 
273 
273 
273 

274 



0-88 in. 



12 m.m. 

0-84 in. 
0*85 in. 



64'3 grains. 



4*20 grammes. 
4*15 grammes. 

63*8 grains. 
61*0 grains. 



0*9 in. 54*5 grains. 
0-85 in. 63*3 grains. 

4*10 grammes. 
12 m.m. 4-10 grammes. 



0-8 in. 



57-8 grains. 



^\ J\ u«yl^ 



idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem. 

m ^ ^^\ 

beneath which 
is adouble scroll 
forming a cross 
thus;^ 



Fig. 6. 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem, 
idem. 



This is strictly an 'Abb&si dinar, and was described in a "Notice on the Dinars of the 
Abbasside Dynasty," published in vol. vii. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, p. 284. 
Still, on account of its date and place of mintage, it deserves a place in a list of the coins of the 
Tuliini dynasty. Ar-R&fikah belonged from time to time to the Tuluni Princes. We have 
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described a din&r struck there in 273 by Elhiun&rawaili (No. XYII.), and the description of 
another will be found below^ struck at the same place by the same Prince in 275 (No. XXIII.). 
This din&r^ struck in the intervening year 274, makes no mention of the Tuluni prince, but 
in the place where his name usually appears we find that of the Khalifah's nephew. We must 
therefore infer from these numismatic monuments that Elium&ruwaili lost possession of Ar- 
B&fikah in 273, or early in 274, and that he retook it in 275. 



ao. 


HO. 

39 


a. 


Jf. 


xarrA«i. 


DATS 

274 


SBB. 


WBXOHT. 


0BTSB8S. 


BBTIBM. 




XX. 


Miffr. 


0-88 in. 


62-8 grains. 


^\ ^\ J>f^\ 


4U\ Jx j.^:;^^ 






















^^^^^ s:fi ^^^}'^^ 






40 


K 


N. 


idem. 


274 


0-88 in. 


61 '7 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 






41 


A.B. 


jr. 


idem. 


274 


12 m.m. 


4*17 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 


• 


XXT. 


42 


P. 


N. 


Himf. 


274 




3*50 grammes. 


idem. 


idemi , /; 

^ It *■ 


' /) 


XXTT. 


43 


S. 


N. 


Mifr. 


274 




4*182 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. t ' 






44 


A.B. 


N. 


idem. 


275 


12^m.m. 


4'0 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




XXTTT. 


45 


P. 


IT. 


Ar-IUfi^ah 


275 




3*50 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 






46' T; 


JT. 


idem. 


275 






idem. 


idem. 




?;xiv. 


47; P. 


N. 


Mi^r. 


276 




4*8 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 






48 S. 


N. 


idem. 


276 




4 '05 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




XXY. 


49 BM-If. 


Ar-Eafikah 


276 


0-8 in. 


58-9 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 












misread 






• 
















•• • 
















50 


K. 


N. 


id^m. 


276 


1 inch. 


51*8 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 




XiVl. 


51 


K. 


N. 


Harrdn. 


276 


1 inch. 


64*2 grains. 


idem. 


idem. Fig. 7. 




XXVII. 


52 


B. 


M 


Dimash]^. 


276 


0-94 in. 


39*3 grains. 


idem. 


idem. Fig. 8. 




XXVIIT. 


53 


S. 


N. 


Mi^r. 


277 




4*044 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 






54 


S, 


N. 


idem. 


277 




4*12 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 






55 


K. 


jr. 


idem. 


277 


0-88 in. 


63*6 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 




XXTX. 


56 


B.M. 


jr. 


Dimashk. 


277 


0-9 in. 


64 1 grains. 


idem. 


idem. Fig. 9. 




XXX. 


57 


C. 


jr. 


Mi^r.' 


278 






idem. 


idem. 






58 


K. 


jr. 


idem. 


278 


0-86 in. 


63*8 grains. 


idem.. 


idem. 




XXXT. 


69 T. 


jr. 


Ar-IUfikah 


278 






idem. 


idem. 






60 K 


jr. 


idem. 


278 


0-93 in. 


55*5 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 




XXXII. 


61 T. 


jr. 


Ar-Edfikah 


278 






idem. 


idem and below it the 






















letter ^. 






62 Tom. 


jr. 


Antiikiah. 


278 


1 inch. 


54-6 grains. 


idem. 


At the side of the area 




















the J and \^ in 


is the word lU^^I, the 












\ 






• 


the name of the 
Prince are ter- 
minated by or- 
namental tails 
and between 
them a dot or 
pellet. 


kingdom^ which may be 
read in conjunction 

with the word ^U at 
the top. The kingdom 
is God's kingdom. In 
other respects the re- 
verse is like that of 
the preceding dindr. 




7:xxiv. 


63 


K. 


M 


Dimashk. 


2** 


1 inch. 


43*5 grains. 


^\ ^ j>^\ 
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NTJHISHATA OBIENTALIA. 



This dirham, the date of which is effaced, must have been struck before a.h. 279, as in 
in that year the E^halifah Al-Mu'tamid died and was succeeded by his nephew Al-Mu'tadid-b-Illah. 



HO. 


KO. 

64 


P. 


jr. 


XXVTAQS. 


DATS 

279 


■IK. 


WnOBT. 


OBTSm. 


BSYBRSX. 


XXXV. 


Mi^r. 




8 8 grammes. 


no name. 


i^]j Ouil«ll 




















*^^^' u^ ^^v^^^ 




65 


B. 


jr. 


idem. 


279 


0-85 in. 


62 grains. 


idem. 


idem. Fig. 10. 


XXXVT. 


66 


F.8. 


jr. 


A:r-IUifikah 


279 






idem. 


idem. 


Y^xiini. 


67 


P. 


jr. 


Ant^kiah. 

• 


279 




4' 80 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




68 


8. 


jr. 


idem. 


279 




3*83 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 


Y^XllTLlI. 


69 


P. 


jr. 


MiQT. 


280 




4*20 grammes. 


a dot or pellet • 


idem. 




70 


8. 


jr. 


idem. 


280 




4*10 grammes. 


idem • 


and the letter ri 




71 


A.B. 


jr. 


idem. 


280 


12 m.m. 


4*09 grammes. 


idem • 


idem ri 




72 E. 


jr. 


idem. 


280 


0-89 in. 


63-3 grains. 


idem • 


idem ri 


xxxtx. 


73 


P. 


jr. 


idem. 


281 




4 grammes. 


idem • 


idem ri 




74 


A.B. 


jr. 


idem. 


281 


11 m.m. 


4 '02 grammes. 


idem • 


idem ri 




76 


E. 


jr. 


idem. 


281 


0-85 in. 


63-1 grains. 


idem • 


idem ri 


XL. 


76 


B. 


jr. 


Halab. 


281 


0-82 in. 


65*1 grains. 


idem. 


idemk. Fig. 11. 


XLI. 


77 


B.M. 


jr. 


Mi^r. 


282 


85 in. 


63*2 grains. 


idem • 


idem ri 




78 


T. 


jr. 


idem. 


282 






idem • 


idem ri 


XLII. 


79 


P. 


Ai. 


idem. 


282 




2 '95 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 



XLin. 



80 


S.m. 


jr. 


81 


p. 


jr. 


82 


p. 


jr. 


83 


8. 


jr. 


84 


8. 


jr. 


85 


B. 


jr. 





JATBT1 


-iJiJS-JUlUMAKUWAlH. 




idem. 




283 


0-9 in. 


• 
63'6 grains. 


no name • 


and ri 


idem. 


283 




4 grammes. 


idem • 


^ idem ri 


idem. 


,283 

1 




4*05 grammes. 


idem • 


idem ri 


idem. 




283 




4*103 grammes. 


idem • 


idem ri 


idem. 




283 




4 '095 grammes. 


idem • 


idem ri 


idem. 


'283 


0'88 in. 


64'2 grains. 


idem • 


idem ri. Fig. 12 




F/^ 


lEir 


N^-IBN-I 


aiUMAHUWAJ 


:h. 





XT.TY. 


86 


K. 


N. 


idem. 


283 


0-84 in. 


59*2 grains. 

• 


idem • 


and n. Fig. 13. 


XLV. 


87.B.M:. 


N. 


idem. 


284 


0'9in. 


64*1 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 




88 


P. 


N, 


idem. 


284 




3 '8 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




89 


S. 


N, 


idem. 


284 




4'03 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




90 


A.B. 


N. 


idem. 


284 


ll^m.m. 


4'07 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




91 


K. 


N. 


idem. 


284 


0*88 in. 


63 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 


XLVI. 


92 


P. 


N, 


idem. 


285 




3' 85 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




93 


S. 


N. 


idem. 


285 




4*105 grammes. 


idem. 


idem. 




94 


A.B. 


N. 


idem. 


285 


11 m.m. 


4'34 grammes, 
mounted in arim 


idem. 


idem. 




95 


R. 


N. 


idem. 


285 


0-84 in. 


583 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 


XLYII. 


96 


B.M. 


N. 


Filastfn. 

• 


285 


0*85 in. 


57*9 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 


XLVni. 


97 


Tom 


N. 


TTalab. 

• 


285 


0*86 in. 


61*2 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 
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MO. 


KG. 

98 


R 


jr. 


MWTAOX. 


OATX 

286 


sin. 


WXIOHT. 


0BTSB8S. 


XXVXB8B. 


XT.TX. 


Mi^r. 




3*9 grammes. 


no name. 


dUb u\ui\nVi 
















• 




and ri. 


L. 


99 


P. 


If. 


idem. 


287 




3'55 grammes. 


idem UJ 


idem l^ 




100 


S. 


N. 


idem. 


287' 




4*12 grammes. 


idem c^ 


idem uj 




101 


K. 


If. 


idem. 


287 


0-86 in. 


63*4 grains. 


idem UJ 


idem c^ 


LI. 


102 


E. 


IT. 


idem. 


287 


0-84 in. 


62*7 grains. 


idem. 


idem. 


T,TT. 


103 


B.M 


nr. 


idem. 


288 


0-85 in. 


65*0 grains. 


idem (m^ 


idem c^ 




104 


P. 


If. 


idem. 


288 




4*10 grammes. 


idem c.; 


idem c.; 




105 


S. 


IT. 


idem. 


288 




3*828 grammes. 


idem c 


idem c^ 




106 


A.B. 


N. 


idem. 


288 


10im.m. 


3*92 grammes. 


idem l^ 


idem c.; 




107 


K. 


N. 


idem. 


288 


0-84 in. 


61*5 grains. 


idem c^ 


idem i^J 


LHI. 


108 


P. 


N. 


idem. 


289 




4*22 grammes. 


idem l^ 


and UJ 




109 


8. 


IT. 


idem. 


289 




4*092 grammes. 


idem u^ 


idem c.; 




110 


E. 


IT. 


idem. 


289 


0-87 in. 


63*5 grains. 


idem i^^ 


idem (.^. Pig. 14. 




111 


E. 


IT. 


idem. 


289 


0-82 in. 


65*7 grains. 


idem l^ 


idem (.^ 


LIV. 


112 


RS. 


IT. 


idem. 


289 






idem c^ 


idem J 
idem. Fig. 15. 


LV. 


113 


E. 


IT. 


Filastfn. 


290 


85 in. 


53 grains. 


idem. 


LVI. 


114 


R 


IT. 


Mifr. 


290 




• 


idem (.^ 


idem t,^ 




115 


S. 


IT. 


idem. 


290 




4*055 grammes. 


idem c^ 


idem c.; 




116 


A.B. 


IT. 


idem. 


290 


11 m.m. 


4*02 grammes. 


idem c^ 


idem c-; 




117 


E. 


IT. 


idem. 


290 


0-85 in. 


59*6 grains. 


idem (m^ 


idem uj 


LVU. 


118 


B.M. 


IT. 


idem. 


291 


0-85 in. 


63*2 grains. 


idem J^ 


idem. 




119 


P. 


IT. 


idem. 


291 




4*10 grammes. 


idem J^ 


idem. 




120 


S. 


IT. 


idem. 


291 




4*053 grammes. 


idem Jb 


idem. 




121 


S. 


IT. 


idem. 


291 




4*176 grammes. 


idem lb 


idem. 




122 


A.B. 


IT. 


idem. 


291 


10^m.m. 


3*82 grammes. 


idem Jb 


idem. 




123 


E. 


IT. 


idem. 


291 


0-83 in. 


64*8 grains. 


idem Jb 


idem. Fig. 16. 


LVin. 


124 


S. 


IT. 


idem. 


292 






idem. 


^\ij=^\ 




125 


E. 


IT. 


idem. 


292 


0-86 in. 


65*5 grains. 


idem. 


idem. Fig. 17. 



The only name on this din&r is that of the reigning Khalifah Al-Muktafi-b-Illah. It is 
therefore a purely 'Abb&si coin, but is giyen here to show that the Ehalifah took possession 
of Egypt and of its coinage immediately on the extinction of the T^luni dynasty. 

In the foregoing Ust, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7 and 8 do not bear any proof of their belonging to 
the Tdluni dynasty, though they were struck in Misr after Ahmad-ibn-Tdl un's accession to 
power. Nos. 38, 124 and 125 are 'Abb&si coins, and are only introduced into the list to 
illustrate the history of the period. 



HSKTPOBD : 
PUSfTIO BT STKPBBir AOSTIir AKD SOIB 



THE INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 



ADVANCED NOTICE. 

Since the issue of the tentative prospectus of an International Numismata Orientalia, based upon the original 
publication of Marsden*s Numismata Orientalia, some important modifications of the preliminary plan and general scope 
of the work have reconunended themselves to the Publishers, which have equally commended memselves to the Editor's 
chief supporters 

The first design comprehended the narrow purpose of the continuation and completion of the substance of the 
old text published in 1822, with the concurrent reproduction of the admirably executed Copper-plates prepared for 
Marsden's comprehensive work, which had recently become the property of Messrs. Triibner & Co. 

In both these departments the present undertaking henceforth assumes a new and independent form. In lieu of 
accepting the task of making coins follow and supplement history, it seeks to prove the claims of Numismatic 
science to a higher mission in the illustration of the annals of olden time, to a power of instruction and teaching 
where written history is defective, and, in its lowest phase, of testing and rectifying^ imperfectly preserved facts. 

Under this expanded view, therefore, many subordinate sections of Marsden s old work will either be reduced to 
due proportions in reference to their obsolete form or omitted altogether : while on the other hand a class of subjects uncon- 
templated in the first International scheme will be introduced and included in this revised programme. For instance, 
instead of placing the Dynasties of the Khalifs of Baghdad, as of old, at the head of the list, our earliest monograph 
now refers to the first efforts at the art of coining as exhibited in the electrum and gold pieces of Lydia succeeded 
by those of Persia. This will be followed by the Phoenician coins of Asia Minor by an eminent German coadjutor. 
The highly important and specially suggestive series of the Parthian coins has been undertaken, and is now prepared 
for the press by Mr. Percy Gardner of the British Museum ; and Mr. Madden, whose speciality lies in the " History of 
the Jewish Coinages,'' will embody in our pages his exhaustive studies in that division of critical numismatics. 

General Cunningham's Indo-Scythian series, the materials of which— enriched by the unprecedentedly instructive 
contents of the late Peshawary^/r^ — are arranged and on their way home from India — will now nnd a fitting introduction 
in a full and thrice- elaborated review of "the Bactrian successors of Alexander the Great," to which, as a labour of 
love, he has devoted himself since his first appearance as the chosen Numismatic coadjutor of James Prinsep in 1836. 

Secondly, in r^^ard to the illustrations of the old work, which it was once proposed to rely upon : they have 
been found, however excellent in themselves, practically unsuitable, either in grouping or mechanical accuracy, for the 
advanced demands of the present day. Indeed, the improved processes by which science has taught us to obtain, at 
a less cost, absolute Sun facsimiles, has necessarily superseded the hand and eye of the engraver, past or present, however 
perfect in his craft. 

As far as the immediate state of the publication is concerned, it may be mentioned as an excuse for temporanr 
delay — that, in an amateur work of this kmd, there are many obstacles to continuous or periodical issues ; indeed, 
it has been the Editor's aim rather to avoid publications that were merely mechanical or repetitive ; but, on the other 
hand, there has been no lack of support of the most efficient character, either at home or abroad — indeed, the 
Editor has had to decline many offers of contributions on the part of Numismatists of established reputation, as 
our lists are virtually made up beyond any prospect of absence of matter or immediate chance of publication of many of 
the already accepted papers. 

Mr. Rh3rs Davids' Essay on Ceylon Coins only awaits the completion of the illustrations. Mr. Rogers' paper 
appears in this number. Sir W. Elliot is well advanced with his contribution; while M. Sauvaire's article has long 
been ready, under Mr. Rogers' careful translation, but its length has hitherto precluded its publication. 

M. de Saulcy is, as of old, ever prepared to come to the front when his aid is called for, — and Dr. Blochmann 
has already done so much, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, towards the illustration of the local 
Coinages, that we have merely to reprint his papers whenever the serial arrangement of our articles may call for a con- 
secutive continuation of the Patlian coins of Imperial Dehli. The Editor's own section of the general series is likewise 
reserved for somewhat similar motives. 

M. GregoriefTs completion of his Tatar Dynasties has been deferred during his late duties as President of the Oriental 
Congress at St. Petersburg. M. Tiesenhausen, whom we might have enlisted and who would willingly join our ranks 
at this time, has anticipated us in his elaborate survey of **Les Monnaies des Khalifes Orientaux" (1073), which may 
well claim to constitute the standard authority, in its own department, for many years to come. In another division of 
Numismatics, the Russian savants have been in advance of us, in the publication of the plates of Sassanian coins 
representing the patient accumulations of 30 years of the life of M. de Bartholomaei (1873 — second issue 1875, with 
an introduction by Prof. B. Dorn). These examples, however, prove less instructive than might have been anticipated. 
The sameness and iteration of the issues of the Sassanians has always been a subject of remark, but the singular 
deficiency of important novelties has seldom been so prominently displayed as in this collection, whose representative 
specimens spread over 32 well-filled 4to. plates.— [E. T.] 



Subjects Already Undertaken, with the Names of Contributors. 

The Coinage of Lydia and Persia Hn. Barclay Y. Hbad, Aasisfcant-Keeper of Cknns, B.M. 

Phosnioian Coins Dr. Julius Eutino, Straasbuig. 

Coins of the Jews Hr. F. W. Maddbn. 

Parthian Coins Mr. Percy Gardner, M.A. 

Bactrian and Indo-Scythio Coins Gen. A. Cunningham, Arohteological Surveyor of India. 

Coins of the Saflsanians of Persia Mr. Edward Thomas, F.B.S., London. 

.early Arabioo-Bysantine adaptation M. F. Ds Saulcy, Paris. 

Southern India Sir Walter Eluot, late Madras G.S. 

Ceylon Mr. Rhys Davids, late Ceylon G.S. 

' Arakan and Peffu Sir Arthur Phayre, late Commissioner of Britirii Bnrmah. 

■ ihe Khalifs of Spain, etc Don Pascual de Gayanqos, Madrid. 

■ the Fatimites oi Egypt M. H. Sauvaire, Cairo. 

the Ikhsbfdfs Mr. Reginald Stuart PooLE, Keeper of Coins, B.M. 

the Seljuks and Atdbeks Mr. Stanley L. Pools, C.C.G., Oxford. 

■ the Bengal Sult&ns Dr. H. Blochmann, Calcutta. 

— the Russo-T&tar Dynasties Professor Grbooribff, St. Petersbursr. 
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THE PARTHIAN COINAGE. 



l*^* The following Blight sketch of the hiitory and coinage of Parthia is put together mainly from three sourcee: first, the 
personal researches of the writer among the coins of the British Museum, the Bihlioth^ue Nationale, etc. ; second, the 
catalogue by the late Count Ton Prokesch Osten of his own collection ; third. Professor Bawlinson's recent history of 
Parthia. The writer regrets that he has been unable to Tisit the Museums of Germany and Russia, which doubtless 
contain many coins unknown to him. He has been obliged to make much use of Count Osten's book, on account of the 
number of rare and unpublished coins in it, of many of which casts haye been kindly forwarded by Dr. Friedlander ; 
but the book is full of small errors and misprints, which hare been a continual stumbling-block. Prof. Bawlinson's 
history has been most valuable, especially because of the copiousness of his roferences, although he has fallen into a 
certain ntmxber ol numismatic errors. The colleetioa ci Parthian coins in the British Museum was arranged by the 
late Count de Salis in accordance with the opinions of M. de Longp6rier; and no doubt, if the truth wero known, 
much of what is best in the following pages would be found to be due to the latter saTanfs ingenuity and experience.] 



I. THE AUTHORITIES FOR PARTHIAN HISTORY. 

There is scarcely any branch of history to which more aptly than to the Parthian can be 
applied the old saying that history consists of recognized fictions. The course of Parthian 
annals may be compared to that of a narrow stream passing through a succession of lakes, 
but itself almost dried up by the summer heat. Where the history of Parthia touches, as it so 
often does, the annals of S}rria and Rome, it suddenly becomes clear and satisfactory. But 
these reservoirs of knowledge are connected by a thin stream of narrative which often ceases 
altogether, so that sometimes we are left for a quarter of a century to a chance reference of 
Lucian, an obscure passage of Josephus, or the sometimes ambiguous evidence of coins. The 
only consecutive history of the earlier Arsacid kings is the meagre narrative of Justinus, who 
frequently contradicts both himself and the author, Trogus Pompeius, whom he professes to 
abridge. Of the later Arsacid kings there is no consecutive history in existence; we have to 
piece together as best we may scattered notices of Tacitus, Dio, and Josephus. 

Nor is anything to be gained by consulting Oriental writers. Moses of Choren cannot 
indeed be quite neglected, for he occasionally gives us a useful hint; but his value as an 
authority may be judged from the one fact that he discusses at length the question whether 
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Croesus was conquered by Cyrus or by Artaxias, father of the Great Tigranes of Armenia, and 
finally inclines to the latter opinion. Arabic and Persian writers, so far as one who can con- 
sult them only in translations may judge, are wilder still. They probably had no means of 
ascertaining the truth as to the events of the Parthian period. But had they known the truth, 
they would have distorted it. They were ashamed to own that Asia was so long under Scythic 
rule ; and so not only very much abridge the duration of the Parthian Empire, and reduce the 
number of its rulers, but they even venture to furnish us with whoUy fanciful lists of kings, 
in which pure Persian names, such as Firuz and Hormazd, figure largely. 

And to conclude, there are scarcely, except coins, any certain historical monuments of 
Parthian times. Setting aside the rock sculpture of Gotarzes and the ruins of Hatra, there is 
scarcely a stone or brick in Asia which bears witness to Parthian handiwork. Inscriptions 
there are next to none. Even in the case of the coins, their value as historical evidence is 
very much diminished by the fact that hardly any, until the close of the first century of our 
era, bear any name but the generic name of Arsaces. But the coins aknost invariably give 
portraits, and, after the reign of Orodes, the tetradrachms bear dates, so that their testimony is 
after all of great value. And as far as it goes it is beyond dispute. The historian is bound to 
prefer the testimony of a single undoubtedly genuine coin to the statements of a Tacitus or a 
Thucydides; how much rather to the statements of a Justin or a Plutarch. In the present 
paper I shall therefore push to the utmost every inference which can legitimately be drawn 
from existing coins, being careful, however, not to be led astray by the ardour of the specialist 
in his pursuit. 

II. OUTLINE OF HISTORY. 

The phrases "History of Parthia," "Coinage of Parthia," are apt to convey a false im- 
pression to the unwary ear. Properly speaking, Parthia was a strip of country some hundreds 
of miles east of the^ southern extremity of the Caspian Sea, inhabited by a hardy and enter- 
prizing race of Scythic origin. Of the history of this district we know little; nor can we be 
sure that any coins were ever struck there in ancient times. But for five centuries the race 
of the ArsacidaB, perhaps of Parthian blood, and certainly owing their sway to Parthian 
armies, occupied that position of supremacy or over-lordship in Central Asia which has fallen 
in turn to so many peoples — ^Tartar, Semitic and Arian. For five centuries the Parthian guard 
was the most highly esteemed portion of the Asiatic armies ; Parthian satraps and garrisons 
held in subjection the provinces which lie between Syria and India ; while all the cities within 
that region paid tribute to the Arsacid King of Kings, and struck money bearing his name and 
type. For five centuries a people, or rather a camp, without past or future, without a religion, 
an art, or a policy of its own, assumed the protectorate of the East, and saved Asia from the 
arms of Rome. But this people did not colonize, did not attempt to impose a language or a 
polity on the vanquished, left no trace on Asiatic thought. The so-called History of Parthia 
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is thus really the history of Central Asia under the dominion of the ArsacidsB. The so-called 
Coinage of Parthia consists of the coins struck under the control of the Arsacid Kings in the 
cities and camps of Asia. Neither have anything to do with Parthia proper before the revolt 
of Arsaces or after the revolt of Artaxerxes. 

As to the race of the Parthians, the balance of evidence is in favour of their Scythic origin. 
Justin, Strabo, and Arrian all affirm it. The Parthians themselves believed that they were of 
Scythic stock. ArchsBological evidence tends to confirm this hypothesis, both negatively and 
positively. The negative evidence is the almost absolute want of any traces of a national art. 
Architecture and sculpture cease in the East during the Parthian period, or appear only in 
feeble imitations of the Greek. It is the especial peculiarity of conquering Scythian and Tartar 
tribes thus to leave no trace on the higher growth of the subject peoples. And positively, 
whenever we find on coin or bas-relief a Parthian King, he is dressed in attire which appears 
to indicate Scythian descent. It is further to be observed that the Arsacid Kings, whenever 
hard-pressed by their enemies, were sure of a refuge and an auxiliary force if they fled to the 
barbarian tribes of the far north and east. 

Few dates are liarder to fix from the testimony of the ancient writers than that of the 
Parthian revolt. Some refer it to the reign of Antiochus II. of Syria, some to that of Seleucus, 
his successor. Justin appears to declare for either 256 or 250 b.c., and it is to the latter date 
that the latest authorities, as Fynes Clinton and Prof. Rawlinson, incline. The question might 
probably never have received a satisfactory solution, but for a fortunate discovery (one of the 
latest, alas !) of George Smith.^ He found a record which proved that the Parthians made use 
of an era of which the 144th year corresponded to the 208th of the Seleucid era, and which 
therefore must date from 249-8 b.c. This positive evidence seems to me to override the authority 
of contending historians. Perhaps, however, a doubt may suggest itself whether the commence- 
ment of the national era of Parthia would be dated from the revolt of Arsaces, or from that 
victory of his successor over Seleucus Callinicus, which the Parthian nation* "velut initiimi 
libertatis observant." Such a doubt would however at once be resolved by our knowledge of 
the fact that Seleucus did not ascend the throne of Syria until the year B.C. 247, and his Parthian 
expedition cannot be placed earlier than the following year. It is probable then that 248-9 b.c. 
was the year, if not of the first revolt of Arsaces, at least of the dawn of success on his endeavour. 

Arsaces seems to have been the chief or ruler of a band of Scythians, who dwelt near the 
Ochus,^ and were a branch of the tribe of Daha). Justin says that he was a robber and of 
uncertain origin, but this is likely enough to have been a calimmy by enemies who could not 
appreciate the fine distinction between Tartar warfare and robbery. Arrian* seems to have 
ascribed to him a royal Persian lineage, but we need not accept a story which, if not true, 
would have been certain to have been invented. Arsaces' progress was at first slow, impeded 
by former rulers and new rivals, and he is said to have fallen in battle after a reign of but two 

^ G. Smith, Assyrian Discoyeries, 1875, p. 389. * Justin, ili. 4. > Strabo, xi. 9, 2. * SynceUus, Chron. p. 284. 
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years, leaving his half-formed kingdom to his brother Tiridates.^ His capital was the Greek 
city of Hecatompylns. 

Tiridates was the real f oimder of the Parthian power. His first exploit was the conquest 
of Hyrcania, which lies to the west of Parthia proper. But he had soon to undergo that 
test of invasion by which the vitality of all new states is tried. Seleucus Callinicus of Syria 
prepared in 246 a great eastern expedition against Parthia and Bactria. As always happened 
in the Syrian expeditions against Parthia, he was at first successful in the field. He forced 
Tiridates to fly to the territory of the AspiacsB, a Scythian tribe. But he seems to have been 
less fortunate in a second encounter, when he suffered a great defeat — a defeat which the 
Parthian nation thenceforward considered as its '' baptism of blood " and initiation into liberty, 
and himself became a prisoner in Parthia. Our testimony for this captivity is not strong,' 
but it is confirmed by the fact that Polybius terms Callinicus ' Pogon,' the bearded ; and there 
is in the British Museum a tetradrachm representing him as wearing a long beard, a custom 
adopted only by those Kings of Syria who were captives in Parthia. In any case Seleucus 
soon returned to spend the rest of his reign in contests with his brother Antiochus Hierax, 
and Tiridates was left in security to mould his new kingdom. He built a fresh capital, Dara,^ 
and is said to have reigned for as much as thirty-seven years.^ 

It must, nevertheless, be observed that the name and exploits of this King rest only on the 
authority of Syncellus, who, however, seems to be following Arrian. Other writers, Moses of 
Choren, Strabo, Justin himself, confuse the first and second Kings of Parthia under the one 
name Arsaces, and suppose the revolted founder of the monarchy to have defeated Callinicus 
and ruled for many years afterwards. The confusion probably arises from the fact that every 
King of Parthia bore, besides his particular name, the general one of Arsaces, just as the Kings 
of Egypt bore the name PtolemsBus, and the Emperors of Bome the name Caesar. Most of 
the Parthian Kings are usually spoken of by writers as Arsaces or '' the Parthian," and it can 
scarcely be wondered that this fact has led to some of them being confused together or 
entirely overlooked. It is probable that Tiridates was the first to adopt the designation ''Great 
King," while the title " King of Kings " was not assumed until after the victories of Mithra- 
dates I. Both these titles have a historic meaning. They show that the Arsacidse claimed 
to succeed to that lordship which the successors of Cyrus had enjoyed, and to be the legitimate 
inheritors of the traditions of the great Asiatic monarchies. But the terms have also a simple 
and descriptive application. The Arsacid was in fact, not in word only, the master of a 
number of under-kings or satraps, each of whom was almost supreme in his own territory, and 
as compared with these little rulers, he might well be termed Great. 

Tiridates was succeeded by his son, whom Justin calls Arsaces only, but who is named in 
the epitome of Trogus Pompeius, Artabanus. This monarch was called upon to contend with 
an even more dangerous antagonist than Callinicus, Antiochus the Great of Syria, at a time 

^ Syncellus, Chron. p. 284. ' Strabo, zi. 8, 8. ' Fosidoniufl ap. Athen. Deipn. iy. p. 153a. * Justin, zli. 5. * Syncellus, 284b. 
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before he had been humbled by the Boman arms. Polybius gives an account of the campaign,^ 
which ended, as usual, after a series of barren victories won by the Greeks, in the substantial 
advantage of Parthia. We are told^ that Antiochus made an ally of his enemy; at any rate 
a considerable period elapsed before a Syrian monarch again molested the Eastern Power. 

The fourth King of Parthia was Phraapates or Priapatius. Of him we are told nothing 
except that he reigned fifteen years, and left two sons, who in turn succeeded him. Of these, 
Phraates I., the elder, conquered the Mardi, and removed them, after the manner of Oriental 
despots, to Charax.^ The Parthian sFaccession was not strictly one of primogeniture. The new 
King must be an Arsacid; but if the sons of the deceased monarch were young or unpopular, 
a brother or a cousin was often substituted by the aristocratic council. So Phraates was 
succeeded, even it is said at his own request, by his brother Mithradates I. 

The reign of Mithradates witnessed the expansion of the Parthian dominions into a 
migl^ty empire. His first war was with the Modes, who, being vanquished, were obliged to 
accept a king of his choosing, one Baeasis, and probably lost most of the privileges of inde- 
pendence. The Elymsei, the people of Susiana, who apparently had established themselves in 
independence of the Kings of Syria, were next reduced. Far to the east, Eucratides, the able 
King of Bactria, was compelled by force of arms to cede Turiua and Aspionus, districts of 
Bactria.^ Diodorus^ even states that Mithradates advanced into the region of India where 
Porus had ruled. He reigned supreme, as Justin says, from the Himalayas to the Euphrates. 

Mithradates set the fashion, which almost all his Parthian successors followed^ whenever 
they were particularly prosperous, of overrunning Armenia. It became one of the fixed ideas 
of Parthian politics that the King of Armenia should be, if possible, a near relation of the 
ruling Arsacid; at all events devoted to his service, and resolute in protecting him against 
aggression by the peoples of the West. Mithradates placed on the throne of Armenia his brother 
Yalarsaces, whom Moses,^ with a perhaps pardonable patriotic exaggeration, makes ruler of an 
empire which stretched from the Caspian to the Mediterranean. It is to be observed, however, 
that the name of this prince is mentioned by no other writer, and that whatever rests upon 
the unsupported assertion of the Armenian historian has small claim on our belief. 

Mithradates was equally fortunate in his dealings with Syria. The Syrian throne was at 
this time occupied by the yoimg Demetrius Nicator, who was anxious to stop^ by a striking 
example, the secession of small states from the yoke of the Seleucid family. He defeated the 
great Parthian king in many battles,'' but at length was captured, through treachery, and 
detained in a captivity, which was made light to him in order that he should retain a not 
unkindly feeling for the Parthian king in case the latter should find it desirable to bring him 
back to his kingdom. He even received in marriage the Parthian princess Bhodogune. The 
expedition of Demetrius is assigned to the year b.c. 140^ and Mithradates did not long survive 



» Polybius, X. 27, 28. ' Justin, xli. 5. • Isii Char. Mans. Parth. 7. * Strabo, xi. 11, 2. 

* Diodor. zzziii. 20. * Moses of Choren, ii. 3-7, French translation. ^ Justin, xxztI. 1. 
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his crowning success. He died in a glorious old age^ and left a name second only to that of 
his ancestor, the first Arsaces. It is stated in the Epitome of Trogus Pompeius that 'Tigranes/ 
King of Parthia, assumed the epithet 'deus/ This word Tigranes would seem to have crept 
in by mistake in the place of Mithradates. We have numismatic reasons for supposing that 
Mithradates did in fact claim divinity, in that merely following the example set by such 
monarchs as Antiochu^ Theos of Syria. 

Phraates II., son of the last monarch, succeeded him, and inherited not only his dominions, 
but his wars, and the captive Demetrius; whose brother, Antiochus Sidetes, shortly set out for 
Parthia with a large army, less probably in order to rescue his brother, than to get into his 
power a rival who might at any time be pitted against him. Like his brother, Antiochus began 
with a series of victories. It is a most astonishing fact that the Parthians, who so often con- 
^ tended on equal terms with Rome, seem to have been unable to look an army of Syrian Greeks 
in the face. But his troops, dispersing into winter-quarters in the heart of Asia, were cut to 
pieces in detail, and himself lost his life in a gallant contest. Among his women who were 
captured by the Parthian king was a daughter of Demetrius, by whose beauty Phraates was at 
once captivated, and whom he made his Queen. Meanwhile Demetrius himself had been sent 
into Syria to raise a faction against his absent brother, and though Phraates afterwards repented 
of letting his captive go, the repentance came too late. 

Not that there was now much to fear from any Syrian king. The flower of the army of the 
Seleucidse had fallen or been captured under Sidetes, and the Syrian empire was fast falling to 
pieces. Parthia was never again invaded by Greeks. But a more terrible foe was approaching 
from the East. In the second century^ B.C. the Hims began that westward migration which pre- 
cipitated them many centuries later on the decaying Boman Empire. Near the borders of China 
they pressed on the Saksis, the Scythian tribes of Turkestan, and drove them southward upon 
the Parthian and Bactrian Empires. The latter they completely subverted, and we know from 
coins that at the beginning of the Christian era Sakas were ruling all Bactria and Northern 
India.^ Parthia narrowly escaped the same fate. A band of Saka mercenaries was summoned 
by Phraates to aid him against the S}rrian arms. Arriving too late to be of service to the 
Parthian king, they quarrelled with him, and he was compelled to march against them, dragging 
with him the captive remnant of Antiochus' army. These Greeks, as might have been ex- 
pected, took the opportunity of the first battle to go over to the enemy, and Phraates fell by 
their hands, leaving the kingdom to his uncle, Artabanus II. 

This old warrior does not seem to have been molested by either the Greeks or the Scythians, 
who were the enemies of the late king. The enmity of both Scythians and Greeks was 
probably directed personally against Phraates and satisfied by his death. Artabanus, however, 
soon found himself embarked on a war with another barbarous tribe, the Thogarii, who are 
mentioned by Strabo' as being one of the four great Saka tribes. After a brief reign, he fell 

^ Wilson, Ariana Antiqaa, p. 141. ' KmniBmatic Chronicle, 1874, pp. 161-167. * Strabo, xL 8, 2. 
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In battle against these barbarians. It would seem that during all the reign of Artabanus a 
sort of imperium in imperio had been going on. Phraates, when he set out against the 
Scythians, had left as viceroy (vicarius) at Babylon a young Hyrcanian named Himerus. In 
the troubles which followed, this viceroy appears to have enjoyed a practical independence. He 
made war on his own account on Mesene,^ and perpetrated all kinds of cruelties against the 
people of Babylon and Seleucia, even going so far as to sell whole families into slavery. 
He is spoken of by some writers as a Parthian king,' and there is reason to believe that in 
the year in which Artabanus fell, B.C. 123, he issued money bearing his own effigy, with the 
dynastic title of Arsaces. 

The Parthian state was now in great peril, and might have fallen to pieces, but for the 
talents of the great Mithradates II., who succeeded his father Artabanus. His first task was 
to drive back the Sakas, whom he defeated in many battles, and from whom he wrested no in- 
considerable part of Bactria.' We know from coins that at about this period several Parthian 
princes, whose names, Pacores, Gondophares and others, are still to be read, ruled near the 
Himalayas. Having thus secured his eastern borders, Mithradates turned his attention to 
Armenia. This country was at that time ruled by a prince called by Justin Artavasdes, but 
apparently, by native historians, Artaxias, who in any case was probably the descendant and 
representative of that Artaxias who had successfully revolted against Antiochus III. of Syria. 
Of the circiunstances under which Mithradates attacked him, and of the events of the war, we 
know nothing beyond the single fact that Artavasdes' son, Tigranes, was a hostage in Parthia,^ 
and that hostages are more often given by the defeated than by the victorious State. This same 
Tigranes, however, when he came to the throne of Armenia, soon turned the tables. He 
humbled the Parthian power, says Plutarch,* more than any enemy before or since, and de- 
prived it of a large part of Asia. Media Atropatane, Susiana, and Mesopotamia, while still 
remaining under their native princes, paid homage to Tigranes instead of Mithradates.^ In his 
dealings with the Kings of S}rria, Mithradates was more fortimate. It was to him that 
Antiochus Eusebes fled after he had lost his throne,'' and one of his generals carried into 
captivity Demetrius III.® 

On the whole, the later years of Mithradates were less prosperous than his earlier ones. 
Plutarch talks of border and civil wars which wasted the Parthian resources.* The epitome 
of Trogus Pompeius hints at disputed successions and pretenders to the throne. All that we 
can be certain of is that Mithradates was still King of Parthia in the year 87, to which we 
can fix, by means of Syrian coins, the captivity of Demetrius. And we have, as will be 
presently seen, some reason for placing the accession of Siuatroces in the year B.C. 76. We 
thus get a space of eleven years, which may or may not include the reigns of other kings, 



^ Trogus Pompeiiu, prolog. ' PosidoninB, frag. 21. Diodoms, jxxxt. 21. * *Strabo, xi. 9, 2. 

* Strabo, xL 14, 15. Justin, xzxTiii. 3, 1. ^ Plutarch, Lucull. 14 and 21. ' Strabo, 1. c. 

^ Porphyrins Tyrius in Ensebius. ^ Josephns, Ant. Jnd. 13, 14. * Plutarch, Lucull. 36. 
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whose names have not come down to us. But it is a most unwarrantable proceeding to insert 
at this point, as most historians of Parthia do, the name of Mnaskires. The late writer 
Lucian/ when making a list of persons who have lived to a great age, mentions one Mnaskires, 
or, according to a better reading, Kamnaskires, King of the Parthians, who died at the age of 
ninety-six. And Prof. Bawlinson observes that there is no room for the insertion of a king 
at any point of Parthian history except the present. This vague sort of argument however 
conveys little f oiaee to my mind. Moreover, we are acquainted from coins with a Kamnaskires 
who was, if not a king of Parthia, probably a ruler of a part of the Parthian Empire. These 
coins are discussed lower down; here I can only say that I regard two things as certain, 
first, that Kanmaskires was a contemporary of Antiochus HI.-Y. of Syria, and secondly, that 
he was not one of the Arsacidse, but ruler of a tract on the borders of Syria. It is to be 
observed that Lucian mentions him not among the Kings of Parthia, for whom another para- 
graph is reserved, but among the Kings of Characene. I have no doubt that the term 
IlapdvaUov is loosely used to indicate some people beyond the eastern boundary of Syria; 
every classical scholar knows how loosely the term Parthus was used by the Latin writers of 
the Augustan epoch. Mnaskires is therefore whoUy to be removed from the list of the Arsa- 
eidae; nor have we the smallest reason for supposing that Mithradates II. ceased to reign 
until Sinatroces was called to the throna This view is well supported by the coins. 

It may reasonably be concluded, from a valuable passage of Phlegon,' combined with 
one of Lucian,' that Sinatroces reigned for seven years from B.C. 76 to 69. He was at the 
time of Mithradates' death eighty years of age, and apparently a fugitive or hostage among 
the Scythian tribe of the SaearaucsD (Sacarauli P). Perhaps younger ArsacidaB were not to be 
found, but clearly Sinatroces was not without a rival, for he owed his elevation to the support 
of his barbarian friends. Of his reign we know absolutely nothing. 

He was succeeded by his son Phraates III. As we have now reached the stirring period 
of the Mithradatic wars of Pompeius, we begin to hear more of Parthia and her king. He 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when young Tigranes, son of the great Armenian king, 
claimed his protection and succour against his father.^ Phraates was easily persuaded to 
invade Armenia, and penetrated as far as Artaxata. Failing to take that city, he retired into 
his own territory, and young Tigranes, a second time fugitive, sought the Boman camp.' 
Pompeius was at this period at the height of his power, and seems to have settled the 
boundaries of the various states of Asia according to his own caprice. Between the elder 
Tigranes and Phraates, who were once more at open war, he did not choose to interfere ; but he 
resolved that neither should have the province of Gordyene, which he handed over to the King 
of Cappadocia.* We know that Phraates did not live much later than this time, but are 



1 Lucian, Macrob. 16: itai MyeurKlpris 9k 0wrt\wt IlapOtfatw l{ leai iytt^Korra ^Ctitrty fn;. An almost certain correction, 
guggested by Mr. Vanx in the Num. Chron., is Kofuwritifnis 9h, etc. * Phlegon fragm. apud Photium cod. 97. 

3 Lucian, Macrob. 15. « Appian, Bell. Mithr. 104. ' Dio Cass, xxzyi. 34-5. « Appian, Bell. Mithr. 105-6. 
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ignorant wliat was tlie final issue of his wars with Tigranes. It is possible that the great 
successes of Tigranes against the Parthians above mentioned may have taken place at this 
time; but far more likely that Phraates used the opportimity of recovering the provinces 
which Tigranes had wrested from him before Armenia had been so severely handled by 
Pompeius. Phlegon tells us that Phraates III. assumed the title 0€o^. 

Phraates was murdered by his sons, Mithradates and Orodes. According to Dio/ 
Orodes succeeded him; but we are justified in preferring the account of Justin, Appian and 
Plutarch, that his immediate successor was Mithradates. The latter, however, would seem to 
have soon disgusted, by his cruelty, the Parthian nobility, whose hereditary chief, the Surena 
or Grand Marshal, recalled^ Orodes from exile, and succeeded in placing him on the throne. 
For a time Mithradates managed to maintain himself in Media; but the arms of Orodes soon 
expelled him hence' also. He fled to Gabinius, who then governed S3rria, and tried to per- 
suade him to reinstate him ; but Gabinius found more tempting opportimities in another 
direction, and declined to stir.* Justin says that Orodes besieged his brother in Babylon, 
took him prisoner, and put him to death. Whether this took place after the negociations 
with Gabinius, or whether it is another and independent account of the circumstances under 
which Orodes entered into his kingdom, it is now impossible to determine. In any case the 
most illustrious reign in the Parthian annals opens in a sinister manner enough. 

The accession of Orodes may be placed about the year B.C. 55. He had scarcely had time 
to consolidate his power and reduce the great cities, which, like Babylon and Seleucia, held 
out for his brother, when the great Eoman army of Crassus invaded the Parthian dominions 
from the west. Orodes divided his forces. Himself marched into Armenia, coming to terms 
with the King of that coimtry after a little fighting, while the Surena advanced at the head 
of the Parthian mounted archers to encoimter Crassus. The fate of the Roman legions is 
well known, and it at first seemed probable that Crassus' death would be followed by the total 
expulsion of the Romans from Asia. While Europe was convidsed by the rivalries of Pompeius 
and Csesar, and Rome was squandering the blood of her best legions in civil wars, Asia was 
left almost defenceless, and the Parthian armies, imder Pacorus, the son and future colleague^ 
of Orodes, carried all before them. Cicero, at that time proconsul of Cilicia, gives us in his 
letters • a vivid picture of the terror spread by the barbarian army. But after wintering in 
Cyrrhestica the young Parthian prince was recalled (b.c. 50) by the jealousy of his father, 
and the Romans enjoyed for nine years a peace which must have been most grateful to them. 

In a second and more persistent invasion, which was headed by Pacorus and Labienus, an 
old general of Caesar, the Parthians penetrated still further to the west. Syria was subdued, 
Asia Minor was overrun, the government of Judaea was overturned, and Antigonus set up in 

1 Dio C. mix. 66. »* Plutarch CraB. 21. * Dio C. mix. 66. * Appian, Syr. 61. 

* PacoinB is termed rex by Tacitus (Hist. t. 9), and that Tacitus is right is proved by the legend of Orodes' coins, and the 
pieces with Pacorus' effigy. We do not know when he was associated in the goyemment. 

• Ad diyersos xt. 1-4, ad Att. v. 21. 
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the high priesthood,^ and the Bomans encountered nothing but disaster, until the arrival of 
Yentidius. Then, however, fortune at once changed sides. Labienus, who had gone so far 
as to strike in Syria gold coins bearing his own portrait, as if he supposed himself the equal 
of the rulers of Borne, was first slain, and soon after Pacorus fell in the midst of a gallant 
attack. Having lost their leaders, the Parthian troops hastily retreated homewards. Nor was 
Orodes less crushed than his army by the loss of Pacorus. N(me of his other sons seemed 
worthy to mount the throne, and he knew not which to prefer. When, at length, he had 
selected Phraates, that prince, fearing perhaps lest his father's mind should change, had him 
assassinated in the year B.C. 37. The coins of Orodes give one the impression, which is other- 
wise confirmed, that he was a great administrator, the second tcrumi^ of the Parthian power 
after the first Mithradates, and that in his time the Parthian rule took a new vitality, which 
sustained it for centuries in rivalry to the great power of Rome, which acknowledged no other 
equal. 

Phraates lY. began his reign in true Oriental fashion, by murdering all his brothers, as 
a necessary precaution before he began murdering other people. The invasion of Antonius 
occurred in the first year of his reign. It ended not so disastrously, indeed, as had that of 
Crassus, but yet in a manner little likely to raise his military reputation. His retreat is said 
so to have inflamed the vanity and ferocity of the Parthian King, that the latter became 
intolerable to his people, who set up in his absence one Tiridates, who was probably an Arsacid,' 
and who seems to have issued tetradrachms in the year 32 b.c» Not long after, Phraates re- 
turned with a Scythian army, and Tiridates took refuge with Augustus. It is worthy of note 
that a genuine Arsacid seems at all times to have been able to collect an army among the 
Sakas of the east. Later, when Augustus had put down all his rivals, and was beginning to 
consider the advisability of a fresh invasion of Parthia, Phraates thought it prudent to adopt 
every means of conciliation. He restored the prisoners and the standards of Crassus, and sent 
as hostages to Home four of his sons,' among whom was Yonones, with their wives and 
children. 

He married late in life an Italian slave, called by Josephus, Thermusa,^ but whose 
name is given as Thea Musa on coins. The latter may well have been an adopted name, just 
as some of the Kings of Syria adopted the name of Apollo or Dionysus.^ Whatever her name, 
she must have had talent ; and her effigy and name are the sole memorial left to us of the 
Queens of Parthia. Her son Phraataces was made heir, to the detriment of the elder sons of 
the King, and proceeded on this to assassinate his father. 

With Phraates the dates on Parthian tetradrachms become usual, and are of the greatest 
value for determining the length of the reigns of kings and other points in chronology. No 

1 Josephus, B. J. L 13, 1. * Justin xlii. 5. 

> Strabo, xtI. 1, 28. The names of two of these sons, Seraspadanes and Rhodaspes, occnr in an inscription now at Rome. 
* Josephus, A. J. xriii. 2, 4. I belieye that the MS. reading is ©E^ MOY^A ; and there is gi^at probability in the 
suggestion of M. de Longp^rier that this may be a mere corruption of E A M O Y^ A • The name Thermusa does not sound Italian. 
Mr. Thomas gires another explanation in his Early Sassanian Inscriptions, p. 122, and prefers 0EAC MOYCHC. 
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better proof of tliis can be given than is afforded by the old opinions as to tbe dates of 
PhraataceSy Orodes II., and Yonones. Mr. Fynes Clinton, summing up the testimony of 
writers with his usual ability, assigned all these to the period a,d. 16-17. We know, from 
dated coins, that Phraataces was king as early as August B.C. 2, and that Yonones was set up 
as early as 8/9 a.d. 

Phraataces at first ruled under the direction of his Latin mother, and in fact throughout 
his reign her effigy appears with his on the coins — ^a thing quite new to Parthia, where habits 
of polygamy made women of small account. Hence, probably, he was from the first unpopular, 
and continually in fear of the return of some of his brothers from Rome. When Caius, the 
grandson of Augustus, was in Syria arranging the affairs of the East, Phraataces eagerly took 
the opportunity of coming to terms with him, meeting him on a little island in the midst of 
the Euphrates.^ He was ready to concede almost anything for the sake of peace, and agreed 
to evacuate Armenia, and that his brothers should remain at Bome.^ He was killed in an 
insurrection, apparently a.d. 4, and Orodes, who had been his rival, succeeded him for a few 
years. At this period the Parthian Empire seems to have been much harassed, not by civil 
wars alone, but also from the East by Parthian rulers, probably the descendants of those who, 
about the time of Mithradates II., had settled in Bactria. In the year 1/2 a.d. one of these 
chiefs named Sanabares struck money closely imitating the true Arsacid coinage — a fact which 
seems to show that he, too, was a claimant of the crown of Parthia. 

Orodes offended his people by intolerable cruelties,' and was assassinated, either at a 
banquet or a himting excursion, in the year 7/8 a.d. On his death, the Parthian nobility sent 
an embassy to Home, requesting Augustus to give them as king one of the sons of Phraates lY. 
Yonones was sent, and entered on his kingdom at first without opposition. But his Boman 
education and urbane manners quite unfitted him for ruling a race of Scythic blood, and the 
nobles soon made up their minds to substitute for him an Arsacid named Artabanus, who 
dwelt at a distance, either in Media, as Josephus says, or, according to the preferable account 
of Tacitus,^ among the Dahse, a Saka tribe of the far east. That Artabanus was at first 
defeated we know both from the statement of Tacitus, and from the inscription on the coins 
which Yonones struck to commemorate his victory, veucrjaa^ ^Apra/Sdvov. The date of these 
coins ranges from 9 to 11 a.d. Before the end of the latter year, however, Artabanus made 
a second attempt, with the assistance of a Scythian army, and Yonones considered flight to 
be his wisest policy. Stopping first at Seleucia, and afterwards having been even acknowledged 
as Eong in a district of Armenia, he was at last obliged to avoid the incessant pursuit of his 
rival by taking refuge in Syria. 

Artabanus III., whose first coins are dated 10/11 a.d., was a vigorous ruler, and of more 
strongly defined personality than most of the Parthian kings. We find him negociating with 
Germanicus shortly before the death of the latter.' After this he engaged in wars of a suc- 

^ Vel. Paterc. ii. 101. * Dio C.It. 11, Stan's edition. -Earlier editions hare Phraates' name ia the place of Phraataces'. 

' Josephns, A. J. zviii. 2, 4. * Tacitus, Ann. ii. 3. * Tac. Ann. ii. 6S. 
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cessful issue with several of the neighbouring states, and made an attack upon Armenia, whence 
he was, however, expelled by Pharasmanes.' These signs of aggressiveness induced Tiberius 
to listeii to the Parthian malcontents, who were constantly clamouring that another of the 
sons of Phraates lY. should be introduced by Roman arms. Phraates was first selected, but 
he died of disease in Syria. Next Tiridates, a grandson of Phraates lY., was introduced into 
Parthia by Yitellius, the Governor of Syria. Artabanus fled without striking a blow, but the 
absence of any coins apparently struck by Tiridates makes it most probable that his rule was 
either very short or very incomplete. It is probable that in this, as in other cases,' Tacitus 
has somewhat exaggerated the success of the Roman arms. Artabanus was soon recalled by 
the nobles, and Tiridates took refuge in Syria. Indeed, at one time a Parthian invasion of 
Syria was feared, but was averted by the promptness and decision of Yitellius, who even ex- 
torted from Artabanus a profession of homage to the Roman Emperor. Once more, for a 
short period, Artabanus was a fugitive, a certain noble named Cinnamus' being elected in his 
place ; but the latter prevented a civil war by a voluntary abdication, himself placing the 
diadem on his master's head. At the same date, a.d. 40, the great city of Seleucia, on the 
Tigris, revolted against the Parthian rule, and retained an autonomy, of which we possess 
numismatic records, for the space of six years. 

Artabanus must have died as early as a.d. 40, for we have coins of his successor under 
that date. Who that successor was has been disputed. It is certain that a civil war took 
place between Yardanes and Goterzes, sons of the late king,^ but it has not been considered 
certain who reigned first. The coins appear to contradict the account of Josephus, who main- 
tains that Yardanes succeeded, and to confirm that of Tacitus, who interpolates a short first 
reign of Gotarzes after the death of Artabanus, i.e. in the year 40-41 a.d. Tacitus further 
relates that after a short time, Gotarzes, having been impoptilar in Parthia, was compelled to 
fly to the friends of his father, the DahsB. Returning with an army of those barbarians, he 
met Yardanes in the field, but a battle was avoided by a treaty in which aU the concessions 
seem to have been on one side. Parthia was left to Yonones, and Goterzes, to avoid aU rivalry, 
retired into the wilds of Hyrcania. He -seems, however, shortly to have grown tired of in- 
action, or repented of his magnanimity. Yardanes had marched westward, taken Seleucia, 
threatened Armenia, and attacked Izates, the powerful Satrap of Gordyene and Atropatene ; 
and Goterzes took advantage of his absence to make a new effort to gain the Parthian throne. 
This time he was completely successful, Yardanes was assassinated while intent on hunting, 
apparently in the year 45, and no further resistance was made by his party. But Goterzes 
used his success HI ; and his tyranny produced a new rival in the person of Meherdates, 
another descendant of Phraates, who was patronized by the Emperor Claudius, and actively 
supported by Izates. But Meherdates^ had not penetrated far into Parthia when he was 

^ Tac. Ann. vi. 31. * JToseplinB, A. J. xz. 3, 1. 

' Ab in the case of the Roman occupations of Annenia. See Nnm. Chron. k.s. toI. xii. p 9 sqq. 

* Tacitns seems to say of Goterzes < brother/ Josephns 'son' (cf. Tacitns, Ann. xi. 8, and Josephus, A. J. xx. 3, 4). The 
coins decide the point. ^ Tac. Ann. xii. 13. 
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met and defeated in a pitched battle by Goterzes. He was captured, but saved his life by the 
sacrifice of his ears, it being impossible that a mutilated person should ever bear rule oyer 
Parthians. A record of the victory of Goterzes remains to this day in the rude rock-sculpture 
which he caused to be executed in honour of the event. This sculpture is cut on some rocks at 
Behistun right upon figures which date from the reign of Darius Hystaspes, and obliterating 
them. It consists of a king on horseback/ with lance couched, galloping in pursuit of a 
wild animal, while Victory hovers above him and places a wreath on his head. Behind him 
gallops a smaller horseman.^ Above is a much mutilated inscription, which is still further 
destroyed by having an arch or doorway cut through the middle of it. Sir Henry Eiiwlinson, 
who visited the spot thirty years ago, read the inscription thus:* AAOA^ATH^ MIGPATH^ 

REn rOTAPZHC ^ATPAHH^ TON ^ATPAH and further found below the words 

rOTAP^HC TEOnOOPO^. This latter word the writer supposes to represent the Persian Givputr 
(son of Giv) ; Gudarz ibn Giv being renowned in Persian fable. But it will be seen from the 
very careful drawing of M. Flandin that not all the letters seen by Rawlinson are now visible. 
So far as I am aware, no one has yet succeeded in translating this inscription ; the editors of 
it content themselves with pointing out the name of Meherdates in its debased form MI3PATH$^ 
and commenting on the assumption by Goterzes of the title Satrap of Satraps — ^a title which is 
but another indication of the decay of letters at this period in Asia. 

Soon after this, Gotarzes died, and was succeeded by Yonones II., a prince probably of 
Arsacid blood, and at the time of his elevation Satrap of Media. His reign, says Tacitus, was 
short and inglorious. It terminated in the year 61 ; for we know, both from the assertions of 
Tacitus^ and from extant coins, that in this year his son, Yologeses, was already on the throne. 
This Yologeses seems to have been preferred to his brothers in virtue of a family pact, by 
which it was arranged that Pacorus should have Media, Yologeses Parthia, and that for 
Tiridates Armenia should be acquired by force of arms. The carrying out of the last article 
of the agreement caused a war of many years against Rome, in which fortune bestowed her 
favours in turn on the combatants. But the solid advantage rested with Parthia, for Tiridates 
was acknowledged by Nero as King of Armenia in return for a personal homage,^ which, 
though couched in servile terms, probably hampered Tiiin very little in his practical politics. 
Many other wars occupied this most bellicose of reigns. Yologeses had a long contest with 
Izates, who had become too powerful for a mere subject, and who died imsubdued. He also 
had to withstand an invasion of the Scythian DahsD, who, after overrunning Armenia, wero- 
scarcely to be kept from devastating Parthia. These difficulties were further complicated by 
the revolt of his own son, Yardanes, whose independence, as we may judge from his coins, 
stood firm during the years 55-58, but afterwards fell. Several other events must be assigned 
to this important reign. In the year 70, when Yespasian was setting out to seek the purple. 



' Figured in the frontispiece. This figure is copied from the noble work of Flandin and Coste (Perse Ancienne), plate xiz. 
' Journal of the Geographical Society, toL ix. p. 114. ' Tac. Ann. xii. 44, 60. * Dio C. Ixiii. 6. 
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ambassadors reached him from Yologeses, offering him an aid of 40,000 Parthian horse, an 
offer which Vespasian had the good sense to decline.^ And as he on this occasion declined aid, 
he was able in turn to refuse to give it some time later, when Yologeses, hard pressed hj the 
Alani, who had overrun Media, begged the loan of some Roman soldiery,* with Titus or Domitian 
as captain. It must* have been at about the same time that Hyrcania threw off the Parthian 
yoke, for Josephus,' writing of the fourth year of Vespasian's reign, speaks of an independent 
King of the Hyrcanians, who may very probably have been a new barbarian invader. It was 
also the first Vologeses who built the city of Vologesocerta.* 

A curious question has vexed the Parthian historians, namely, whether this Vologeses I. 
reigned until Pacorus mounted the throne, about 77 a.d., or whether other kings occupied 
part of that period. We know from the statements of Tacitus that a Vologeses was king 
after 70, but some numismatists have supposed that there are in the coins such differences in 
type and the portrait of the king, before the year 60 and. after it, that we must suppose a 
second and younger Vologeses to have succeeded the first at that time. Others, most un- 
reasonably, have termed this second king Artabanus. But to procure the insertion of a king 
not known to historians numismatic evidence should be strong and undeniable ; and it may 
be doubted if such is here the case. 1 shall resimie this subject hereafter, in the strictly 
numismatic part of the present essay. 

We know, on numismatic evidence, that the reign of Pacorus II. extended from May, 78, 
to February, 96 ; also, that he was quite a youth at the time of his accession ; but regarding 
the events of his reign, we have little information. He appears to have sold* Osrhoene to 
Abgarus for a large sum of money, which looks as if he were in great straits, and, in fact, 
Dio tells us* that at the time of Trajan's invasion, Parthia had suffered much, and was still 
suffering from civil wars. This circiunstance may explain how it was that, when, in the 
year 89, a Pseudo-Nero appeared on the Euphrates, and the Parthians were quite inclined to 
support his claims to the Boman purple, the Parthian King mentioned in this connexion, 
nameless in Suetonius,'' is by the late writer, Zonaras,** called Artabanus. And however little 
we might be inclined to accept the mere statement of Zonaras, it is rendered credible by coins 
which give us the name of Artabanus as Parthian King in 80/81 a.d. Other coins, which 
seem to belong to this period, or to the early part of the reign of Chosroes, are some drachms 
bearing in Pehlvi letters the name of a King Mithradates. A copper coin published below, 
bearing the same head as these drachms, seems to be dated a.s. 424. Of the prince who issued 
these pieces we have no trustworthy information at all. The name does, indeed, occur in a 
passage of Malala.^ This late writer tells us, that in the time of Trajan there was a King of 
Persia (a Parthian by race) named Meerdotes, who had a son named Sinatruces. Meerdotes fell 
in battle; Sinatruces captured Antioch from the Romans. Parthamaspates, son of Osdroes, King 

I Tac. Hist. iy. 61. » Sueton. Domit. 2. » JoMplms, B. J. yu. 7, 4. 

* Pliny, N. H. yi. 26, 122. Pliny speaks of the city as recently bnilt (nnper). 

» Suidaa ad. too. innrr^, • Dio C. Ixviii. 26. ' Sttetonius Nero, 67. 

^ Zonaras, Ann. xi. 18. ' Joh. Malala, Chronogr. l. xi. 
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of Armenia, came to the aid of Sinatruces, but quarrelling with him, went over to the Eoman 
side. Malala gives as his authorities, one Domninus, as far as the quarrel of Sinatruces and 
Parthamaspates, and after that lApeuum o ;^ovo7pa^9, whom one would naturally suppose to 
be the historian Arrian. But I do not think that we can attach any value to the confused 
story of Malala, which is in itself improbable, and is rendered less acceptable by two further 
considerations. Firstly, it is absurd to suppose that if a Parthian chief had captured Antioch, 
so important an event would have been passed over in silence by the Eoman historians. And 
secondly, the whole story is distinctly inconsistent with the account of Parthamaspates given 
in an extant fragment of Arrian. There may have been a germ of truth in Malala's narrative, 
but it is quite impossible to separate the com of wheat from the husk. It is curious that in 
a fragment of Dio (76, 9), it is recorded that Severus fought Vologeses, son of Sinatruces, 
and afterwards gave him part of Armenia {hrl t§ elfyqvrf ij(apla-aTo). If for Severus, *we read 
Verus, we may suppose that Yologeses IV., whose ancestry is imknown, was the son of the 
Sinatruces mentioned by Malala. 

Chosroes, son of Pacorus, succeeded his father as early as 107, and spent a most stormy 
reign in constant fighting against the relentless and ambitious Emperor Trajan. The subject 
of dispute was, as usual, Armenia. Chosroes, early in his reign, expelled Exedares, King of 
that country, explaining, with quiet cynicism, that he was useful neither to Parthia nor to 
Home, and proceeded to demand the throne for his brother Parthamasiris. Trajan, having 
finally reduced Dacia, seized the opportunity of marching a great army into Armenia and 
Parthia, with the thinly disguised intention of adding Central Asia to the already imwieldy 
mass of the Roman Empire. It is well known how successful was his advance, how disastrous 
his retreat. The puppet-prince, Parthamaspates, whom he had set up in Parthia, could not 
survive his departure, and all that Trajan gained by his expedition was Armenia and most 
of Mesopotamia,^ which were held as Boman provinces. Hadrian, however, on his accession, 
withdrew the Boman legions at once to the Euphrates, exhibiting a rare moderation in the 
midst of success; part of the territory conquered by his warlike predecessor he restored to 
Parthia, over part he placed Parthamaspates,^ who was now a fugitive dependent of Bome. At 
a later period, Chosroes was inclined to try once more the fortune of war against Bome,' but 
Hadrian, who was then in the East, invited him to a personal conference, and showed him 
reason for desisting. Hadrian even restored, as a favour, his daughter, who had been carriejl 
captive by Trajan — a course of behaviour which produced harmony between Bome and Parthia, 
and so deprives our history of material for a considerable period. 

Coins which bear the portrait of Chosroes continue until the year 127-8. But we have 
another series partly contemporary with these, and beginning certainly as early as 119-20, 
which bear quite another portrait, and the name of Yologeses. This latter king, then, must 

1 Dio C. Ixviii. 33. 

' Ael. Spart. Hadrian y. Tbe name of the prince as given in the copies is corrnpt, but the context leayes no doubt as to 
who is meant. 
> AeL Spart. Hadrian ziL 
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have reigned contemporaneously with Chosroes, probably at first in a remote part of the Parthian 
dominions. After Chosroes' death, he must have reunited all the Empire imder his sway, for we 
find no apparent trace of a rival in the public money. His name is once mentioned by Roman 
historians. Soon after the year 130, another of those barbarian invasions, which were becoming 
of alarming frequency in the East, occurred. The Alani descended from the northern wilds, 
devastating far and wide. "W^e are told that Vologeses bought them off",^ a sign that he was 
neither a very powerful nor a very courageous prince. It was probably this Vologeses who 
demanded the Parthian royal throne, which Trajan had carried off, from Antoninus Pius,* and 
when that great Emperor refused it, began to meditate war. 

It would appear from the coins, that in 148 this King was succeeded by a fourth Vologeses, 
who may have been his son, and who, early in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, having invaded 
Armenia, and expelled thence the King Sosemus or SysDmus, proceeded to attack the Roman 
provinces of Syria and JudsBa. This led to the eastern expedition of Lucius Verus, and a long 
war, conducted with unusual skiU, by Martins Verus, Cassius, and other Roman generals. 
The Romans, on this occasion, secured more of the fruits ^f victory than was their wont, when 
they opposed Parthia. Soaemus was reinstated by them in Armenia,' and the Kings of Edessa 
became, as we know from numismatic testimony, henceforth the constant vassals oi Rome. 
Vologeses would appear to have been unsatisfied with the course of events, for we learn that 
ten years later he was again meditating war.^ But he died with his purpose unaccomplished. 

In 190-1 another Vologeses (V.) succeeds. This prince suffered much through allowing 
himself to be mixed up in the quarrels of the generals who disputed the succession in the 
Roman Empire after the fall of Commodus. Niger applied to the Kings of Armenia, Hatra, 
and Parthia for auxiliaries, and the latter promised that they should be sent — ^a promise which 
he does not seem to have kept. So Septimius Severus had no sooner disposed of his rivals 
than he led a new Parthian expedition. Vologeses had been beforehand with him ; he had 
already overrun Mesopotamia, and laid siege to the Roman colony of Nisibis. Severus did 
not stay in the East very long, or gain a brilliant success; but he sufficiently vindicated the 
honour of the Roman arms, and retained Adiabene in permanence. It was easy to see that 
the Parthian power was not what it had been. 

On the death of Vologeses in 208-9, the succession was disputed in civil war^ between 
his sons, Vologeses VI. and Artabanus IV. Of these, the former seems at first to have been 
successful, for in the year 216 Caracalla demanded of him the return of some fugitives.* But 
in the following year Artabanus is spoken of by Dio as King of Parthia. It was Artabanus 
against whom Caracalla fought several pitched battles, when, after seeking a quarrel, and 
finding one, he engaged in his ambitious eastern expedition. It was the ambition of the life 
of the Roman madman to imitate Alexander the Great; but his death was more like Alexander's 
than his life, for he, too, found a Persian grave. Macrinus drew off the Roman army, which 

1 Dio C. Ixix. 15. Zonams, 690c. * Jul. Capit. AntoninuB FiuB iz. > Suidas ad voc. Mdpriot. 

* Jul. Capit Antoninus Philos. xxii. ^ Dio G. Ixxrii. 12. * Dio G. Izxyii. 19 and 21. 
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had suffered most severely. But the vitality of Parthia was exhausted with the exertion 
required to throw off this last of the Boman invasions, and the empire was about to fall. 
Persia proper had long been a province of the Parthian dominions; but, like Media and other 
provinces, had been governed by kings of its own, subject only to a tribute and a Parthian 
garrison. Ardeshir or Artaxerxes raised, about 220 a.d., the banner of revolt against the 
barbarian conquerors in the name of the ancient lineage and religion of Persia; Artabanus 
fell in a battle,^ and the sceptre of the East passed from Parthian into Persian hands in 
the year 226-7. Not that aU resistance on the part of Parthia at once ceased. Doubtless 
Hyrcania and Parthia proper would hold out long against the new Persian king. We possess 
a tetradrachm with the date 227--8 and the name of Artavasdes, which must have Ibeen struck 
by a Parthian patriot in a yet imconquered comer of the East; but this is the last monument 
of Parthia. The nation, when it had once ceased to be victorious, vanished from the field of 
politics like a dream, leaving, perhaps, fewer lessons and fewer memorials of every kind to 
posterity than any other dynasty which has reigned, for half a millennium, within historical times. 



III. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS ON COINAGE. 

It will be best to prefix to a description of the coins issued by the Parthian Eangs a 
brief dissertation. All peculiarities attaching to particular issues will be noted in their place 
in the detailed description; but a few general remarks are required in this place, on the 
essential characteristics which run through all the series. 

There are no known gold coins of Parthia, and it is at present impossible to say what 
is the denomination or normal value of the copper pieces. All the silver coins, without 
exception, follow the Attic standard as adopted by the Kings of Syria, whose tetradrachms 
weigh about 270, the drachms about 67 J, and the obols about 11 grains. Few of the Parthian 
coins — except in certain reigns the drachms — come near to this standard, and a slight diminu- 
tion of weight marks the later coins as compared with the earlier. It was not, however, by 
reducing in Roman method the standard of weight that the Parthians debased their coin. 
They found it more convenient to allow the metal used to deteriorate in quality. The coins 
of Tiridates, and even of Mithradates, are of tolerably pure silver; those of the later Kings 
of a very debased mixture. Together with the debasement of the metal of which the coin is 
composed, proceeds the deterioration in art and workmanship, which must strike the most 
superficial observer. The types mostly persist; but they are reproduced by every fresh die- 
cutter in a more ugly and untruthful form. 

The types used by a people on its coin are almost always characteristic, and offer us the 
most valuable information as to the national customs and beliefs. This is perhaps less the case 

^ Herodian vi. 2. 

OARDNSa 4 
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with Partliian types than elsewhere ; neyertheless, we obtain from them some important light 
on the dress, government, and religion of the country. 

All the drachms issued by the Arsacidae, from first to last, as well as the earlier tetradrachms, 
bear a uniform tjrpe, — ^Arsaces, the great founder of the empire, seated to right holding in his 
hand a strung bow. After the reign of Mithradates I., the object on which he is seated is a 
throne with a back, such as Zeus occupies on the coins of Alexander the Great. But in the 
earlier drachms it is clearly the omphalos of Apollo, that conical stone at Delphi, which was 
supposed by the Greeks to be the centre of the world. The introduction of this stone indicates 
at once whence the Parthians borrowed their tjrpe. It is clearly taken from the coins of the 
Seleucid Kings of Syria, on which Apollo usually appears seated on the omphalos, and holding 
out a strung bow, just as Arsaces himself does. The Seleucidaa had probably themselves taken 
the figure from the coins of Nicocles, King of Cyprus, one of which is quoted by Mionnet 
(vol. iii. last page). 

The tetradrachms show more variety, or at least begin to do so at the beginning of the 
Christian era ; while the copper coins present to us a multitude of types. Without detailing 
these, I will discuss the light thrown by them on the dress, customs, religion and government * 
of the Parthians. 

The costume of the first Arsaces is strongly characteristic. He wears a conical helmet not 
unlike that of the Assyrians,^ with flaps to protect ears and neck, and bound with the regal 
diadema of the Greeks ; his ears are adorned with earrings, and his neck with a torquis of the 
simplest form. He is clad in a coat of mail, apparently consisting of scale or chain armour, 
which covers his arms to the wrist, and his legs to the ancle ; over this is thrown a short 
military cloak or sagum. His shoes are fastened by straps or thongs round the ancles. This 
dress, which suited a rude leader of nomads, rather than an Asiatic King of Kings, was soon 
abandoned by the successors of Arsaces. Mithradates I. wears on his head either the simple 
diadema, or a semicircular Parthian helmet, similar to that figged in the frontispiece, studded with 
many rows of nails, and having leather or iron flaps to protect ears and neck ; also bound with the 
diadema. On his neck is a spiral torquis, which ends in an ornament shaped like the forepart 
of a horse. In place of the rude armour he wears a soft under-garment, and an over-garment 
shaped like a cloak, open at the neck, having sleeves, and adorned apparently with several 
rows of gems. How the lower part of his body is dressed we cannot tell, as we have no full- 
length representation of him. Some of his successors wear helmets of a like form, but adorned 
round the edge with the recumbent figures of stags, or with rows of balls. And some of 
them, as Mithradates III., wear a jointed torquis, which seems to be made of gems. Mithra- 
dates II. appears, like Arsaces, in a full suit of armour. 

On the coins of Phraates IV. and his successors we find frequent full-length portraits of 
Kings, and always in the same costume, which is quite diflerent alike from that of Arsaces 

' Gf. the helmet from the British Museum represented in the frontispiece. That the helmet here represented was Assyrian is 
proved from the place where it was found, and the remains in which it was imbedded. 
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and that of Mitliradates. The King now wears a soft nnder-garment, over which is a short 
jacket or blouse, open at the neck, and there adorned with rows of braid, and tied in at the 
waist by a girdle. His legs are clad in trousers, full above and tight below, much like those 
associated in former years with the French soldier. It is curious to compare this regal costume 
with that of the Parthian subject on the coins of Artabanus III. The chief difference between 
the two is that the blouse of the subject is much longer, as well as less adorned, reaching far 
below the hips. The loose trousers are common to master and subject. Chosroes and Volo- 
geses Y., among the later Kings, introduced a striking innovation. With the exception of 
these two, all the Parthian Kings seem to have worn their hair short, or at all events but a 
few inches long, and hanging in natural waves. But these two princes adopted the fashion of 
puffing out their hair into huge balls, on either side of the head, or behind it. There can be 
little doubt that this was a Persian, not a Parthian fashion, for it is very usual on the coins 
of the Sassanian princes. The name of Chosroes (Cyrus) is also Persian, which makes it the 
more likely that he should have been, as the ancients would say, Philo-Persian. 

The dress of women is less frequently represented on coins. Musa, the wife of 
Phraates lY., wears a lofty tiara, adorned with gems, and bound with the Syrian diadema ; over 
her shoulders is a rich mantle, open, like her husband's, at the neck. The female figures 
which occur on the reverse of later tetradrachms, being intended to represent Greek cities, 
are clad, in Greek fashion, in long chiton and himation. ' The dress of the true Parthian 
women may have been different; that of the Queens is, as we have seen. 

Such are the data of our coins, and it is interesting to compare them with the statements 
of ancient writers. Justin says : — " Yestis olim sui moris ; posteaquam accessere opes, ut 
Medis perlucida ac fluida'' (xli. 2). This latter dress as not national and as luxurious does not 
appear on coins, but even the Kings may have used it in private. As the Parthian King 
was essentially a soldier, and never truly in his place except at the head of his troops, it 
is fair to suppose that both the coat of mail and sagum of Arsaces I., and the short jacket 
and loose trousers of the later Kings, were military dress ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the monarchs who appear in both dresses sometimes wear a helmet. When the King 
rides on horseback, he wears the lighter of the two. 

Now it is an interesting coincidence with these facts that the Parthian cavalry was 
divided into two sorts, the heavy and the light. The heavy cavalry (xaraippaKToC) were clad 
in complete suits of scale or chain armour, and carrying long pikes, bore down the enemy 
by the weight of their onset. Their charge was like that of the lance-bearing Norman knights, 
whose prototype indeed they were. The light cavalry wore no armour, and carried no lance; 
they trusted for victory to their bows. It is very probable that Arsaces is represented in the 
guise of the heavy, Phraates lY. in that of the light horse ; and it would appear that the 
latter soldiers were found more serviceable and more effective for fighting in the Parthian 
manner. 

The semicircular helmet would seem to have been an invention of Mithradates, or rather 
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an improyement by him upon the conical Assyrian helmet, which is constantly met in the 
sculptures of Nimroud, and which remained in use probably imtil Parthian times. 

The manners and customs of the Parthians were derived from three distinct sources. 
They always retained much that derived from their Scythian ancestors; but at the same time 
they inherited many of the traditions of the Persian and Assyrian races, which had been 
paramount for centuries in Asia. With these habits mingled others of Greek origin, brought 
into Asia by the soldiers of Alexander, and maintained there by the cities which he founded. 
Of all three sets of customs we find traces on the coins. That the King sometimes appears 
on horseback, and that his favourite weapon is the bow, point clearly to a Scythian source. 
On the other hand, the scenes in which the monarch, seated, receives gifts and marks of 
honour from his subjects, are clearly late copies of those reliefs of Assyrian times, of which 
so many still remain. Of Greek influence the signs are stiU commoner. The Greek diadema 
is the type of kingship ; the Greek wreath is the reward of valour or merit. All' the titles 
of the monarchs are Greek, and the era by which time is reckoned is the era of the 
Seleucidse. 

Especially in the indications of Parthian religion do we find a blending of three distinct 
strains. The Scythian stock has never been noted for fervent attachment to any creed, and 
seems in early times, from the statements of Herodotus, to have been ahnost destitute of a 
creed. What, then, more natural than that those hardy and materialistic warriors, who, under 
Tiridates and Mithradates, overran Asia, should pay their chief veneration to the highest visible 
being, the symbol of their wide sovereignty, the King himself, and especially Arsaces, the 
ancestor of their Kings. Such veneration and worship is clearly implied in the position 
occupied by Arsaces on the reverse of the Parthian coins, a position exactly similar to that in 
which the Seleucidse placed Apollo, whom they regarded as their ancestor. Such religion as 
the Parthians possessed, over and above veneration for their national hero and his family, they 
adopted from the Persians. Of this we are sure from numerous statements of the historians, 
but we find extremely few traces of the Persian cult on coins. On the coins, indeed, commonly 
called sub-Parthian, and issued, in Parthian times, by the Satraps of the Great King, the- fire- 
altar is a usual type. But on the national issues we can point to nothing which indicates 
fire-worship except perhaps the emblems of sun and moon on the pieces of Orodes, and of 
some of his successors. 

It is more interesting to observe what traces are found on coins of the worship of the 
Greeks. There are two beings or classes of beings, the creation of Greek imagination, which 
are especially common on the Parthian coin. The first of these is Nike, who first makes her 
appearance in the time of Mithradates I., and is afterwards seldom absent for long together. 
The second is Tyche, the genius of a city, who appears constantly on the pieces of Phraates IV. 
and his successors, presenting to the reigning King a wreath or the regal diadema. The 
introduction of these figures, however, can scarcely have a religious meaning; we have no 
reason for supposing that there were any Parthian temples or priesthoods of Nike or Tyche. 
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But there are, in a few instances, even on the copper coins which are of the most thoroughly 
Parthian type, images of some of the great Greek divinities. Pallas, or an armed female 
deity undistinguishable from Pallas, occurs in the reigns of Phraates IV., Goterzes, and Volo- 
geses II. Artemis makes her appearance under Goterzes. Zeus, or a deity who holds eagle 
and sceptre, the attributes of the great God, is found on the coins which I give to Vardanes II. 
A head which might well be that of Apollo, in his character as Sun-God, occurs in the reigns 
of Phraates lY. and Goterzes. The Roman deities Janus and ^quitas or Nemesis are also 
portrayed under Phraates. Besides these well-known Greek and Boman types, occur others 
which would seem to be Greek, but are of a more obscure nature ; a male winged genius, who 
holds a bunch of grapes under Phraates lY. and Artabanus III., and a male figure, probably 
Harpocrates, who holds comucopisB and raises his' hand to his head, undef Yardanes I. Herakles, 
Zeus and the Dioscuri are found on the coins of Greek fajbric minted imder Mithradates I. 
The caducous, which is not uncommon on the Parthian money, would seem to belong to Nike 
or Eirene rather than to Hermes; and the Sphinx was probably associated with worship in 
general rather than the cultus of a special deity. 

From this slight summary of facts it will appear that we have some grounds for supposing 
I that the Worship of some Greek deities, Pallas in particular, was officially recognized by the 

1 Parthians, and perhaps mingled by them with their other religion. Such worship would 

i seem to have been more favoured in the reigns of Phraates lY. and Goterzes, which reigns, 

indeed, are notable for innovations of all kinds. It never took any deep root so far to the East. 

The frequency with which the turreted female figures which represent the Greek cities 
of Eastern Asia appear, and the importance of the part which they play upon the tetra- 
drachms, where they meet the Xing on equal terms, and he is proud to receive their homage, 
indicate the nature of the position held by the large cities subject to Parthia. The Parthian 
horsemen were never much at home within city walls, and were exceedingly unfitted to besiege 
fortified places. Seleucia, when it revolted, defied for years the whole force of the Parthian 
Empire when at its zenith. Hence throughout Parthian history the great cities of Babylonia, 
> Susiana and the East enjoyed a qualified independence. They probably managed their internal 

afiairs themselves, and were not interfered with so long as the tribute which was exacted from 
them was duly paid. Thus, in a.d. 40, at Seleucia, the Greek and Syrian elements of the 
population, combining together, overcame the Jews, and massacred 60,000 of them, apparently 
without the least interference from the Parthians, and without suffering any sort of punishment. 
It was the support afforded by these semi-independent Greek cities which enabled the Seleucid 
Syrian Kings to penetrate so easily and so far into Asia. To the Boman invaders they offered 
quite another reception; preferring the distant rule of a Phil-Hellenic barbarian to the ever- 
present tyranny of a Boman prsetor. 
^ With regard to the portraits of the Kings, one point is worthy of note. There is usuallv 

but slight difference between the representations of a king in the early years of his reign and 
those executed in his later years. His likeness was, so to speak, stereotyped as soon as he 
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came to the throne. Theh he became divine, and divine beings are above all changes. This 
rule, however, is not absolute. Pacorus II. is bearded on his later coins, beardless on his 
earlier. But most Parthian Kings were grown men when they came to the throne, and had 
probably made up their minds as to the best cut for a beard and the most becoming manner 
of wearing their hair, and any slight variation in the features, such as years produce, it would 
be quite beyond the power of a Parthian artist to portray. 

Next to the types borne by the coins, come the inscriptions on them. Of these the most 
important part by far are the dates. The copper coins of the successors of Orodes often tell 
us in what year they were issued. The tetradrachms of the same princes give us still more 
precise information. For on them we find recorded not the year of issue only, but also the 
month. It has already been stated that the era used by the Parthians in dating is that of the 
Seleucidaa, which is reckoned from the 1st of October, 312 B.C. But as the length of this 
year was regulated, not by the sun, but by the moon, it is impossible to say with certainty 
and accuracy to what precise period the Seleucid years 20, 100, and so on belong; we can only 
make the general rule that the Seleucid year 100 corresponds to parts of 213/12 B.C., and so 
on with other dates. The Parthian year was divided into the twelve months, Dius, Apellaaus, 
Audynseus, Peritius, Dystrus, Xanthicus, Artemisius, DsDsius, Panemus, Loius, Gk)rpiaDus, Hyper- 
beretsBus, of which the first corresponded roughly with October, and the rest in order with 
the succeeding months of our year. An intercalary month was inserted at intervals in order 
to bring back the months to their proper stoson. This was called Embolimus. 

All the Parthian Kings save Orodes and Goterzes, until we reach the time of Pacorus II. 
and Yologeses III,, used on their coins only the dynastic name of Arsaces. Writers say that 
all the kings took this name from veneration for the founder; but it is clear that Arsaces 
was only an official title like Pharaoh in Egypt, Caesar and Augustus at Rome, and Czar at 
the present day in Russia. Every king had in addition a name peculiar to him, not a mere 
title like Euergetes and Philadelphus, such as the Ptolemies of Egypt took, but a real name. 
This they did not use on their coins perhaps because they issued coins in a purely official 
capacity, nor did they always use it in their dealings with foreign nations. But towards the 
end of the first century of the Christian era, the Parthian monarchy began to be split up 
among rival princes, each of whom claimed to be the true representative of the Arsacid line, 
and exercised the supreme power in a part of Western Asia. It was then that the custom arose 
for each monarch, in addition to the name of Arsaces, to place his more particular name upon 
some of his coins. I say same, because for a considerable time after the introduction of this 
custom it is the tetradrachms only which display the innovation, the drachms still reproducing 
in their blundered legend the dynastic title only. When this change does reach the drachms, 
the name which is found on them is in every case written, not in Greek, but in Pehlvi 
characters — a sign that the Gbeek tongue was no longer imderstood by the people. 

The epithets and titles by which the Arsacid monarchs distinguish themselves are very 
varied. Indeed, we find the key to the arrangement of the pieces of the first thirteen kings 
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in the variety of their legends, and particularly in their increasing . length, and the number 

of titles they comprise. While the first monarch styles himself AP^AKH^ merely, or at 

most BA^IAEY^ AP^AKH^, the second adopts the style of BA^IAEY^ MEfA^, the fifth 

calls himself eEODATOP, the sixth, the first Mithradates, becomes BA^IAEY^ BA^IAEON 

and EDIOANH^, while the second Phraates includes among his regular titles those of 

EYEPrETH^ EniOANH^ and OIAEAAHN. The string of titles goes on increasing until 

there is no more room to be found on the coin. Orodes fixed for himself and his successors 

the full royal style to the formula BA^IAEY^ BA^IAEON AP^AKH^ EYEPfETH^ AIKAIO€ 

EmOANH^ OIAEAAHN, which style is, with a few exceptions, regularly maintained to the 

end of the dynasty. It would be misleading to press too far the epithets selected by each 

monarch. Such terms as Philadelphus and Philopator certainly have a meaning, and are not 

applied at random; but others, like Theos, Nikator and Epiphanes, were probably adopted 

quite loosely, in most instances from the usage of contemporary Kings of Syria, Bactria 

or Armenia. Of BA^IAEY^ MEfA^ and BA^IAEY^ BA^IAEHN I have abeady spoken, 

and OIAEAAHN is the only interesting epithet which remains. This is introduced first in 

pieces struck by Greek cities under Parthian rule, and by degrees adopted on all coins. It 

shows us how desirous the Arsacid rulers were to conciliate to themselves the good opinion of 

the great Greek cities scattered through their domains, which probably furnished the greater 

part of their revenue. Having no civilization of their own, nor even a language at all suited 

to the intricacies of civilized life, the rude conquerors tried to adopt the language and the 

culture which had already, in the century which followed Alexander, made extensive inroads 

into Central Asia. The Greek tongue and Greek letters were to them what the French tongue 

and the French literature were to Frederick the Gh*eat of Prussia, or, to mention a stUl closer 

parallel, the Latin tongue and Latin literature to the Goths and Franks of the eighth century. 

I have given below a table of the titles assumed by the respective kings, and of the sources 

whence probably they are derived. The letters and monograms which appear sometimes on 

the obverse, but more often on the reverse of the coins, deserve serious attention. It has of 

late years become the custom to suppose that the monograms so usual on aU coins of the 

Dis^dochi can be resolved into the names of mint-cities where they were issued. General 

Cunningham, in particular, has made elaborate efforts to read the monograms which appear 

on the Bactrian coins, and professes to have foimd in them the names of most of the cities of 

Bactria and the Panjab. As I have here no space to examine the method of this writer 

or discuss his results, I must content myself with referring to a very able article by M. 

Chabouillet, in the Revue Numismatique for 1867, page 392. I entirely agree with M. 

Chabouillet that there are but few cities, such as Odessus, Patrse, and Panormus, which are 

known to have placed on their coins a monogram to represent their names, and that in these 

cases the monogram was a sort of recognized symbol or arms of the town, and not a mere 

invention of the die-sinker. But to suppose that a monogram in the field of a coin usually 

represents the name of the mint whence it was issued, is to go altogether beyond the evidence. 
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M. Chabouillet is clearly right in saying that these monograms are usually merely the private 
mark of a magistrate or a contractor, and not intended to be decipherable to any one except 
himself. But even if they did contain the names of cities, it would be quite hopeless to attempt 
to read them, a monogram being a thing by nature most obscure and ambiguous. It can 
nearly always be read in three or four ways, and may often, by means of a little ingenuity, 
be made to represent anything the interpreter chooses. 

I would divide the letters and monograms which occur on Parthian coins into four classes. 
The first class comprises those which occur on the obverse or head side of the coins of 
Phraates I. and Mithradates I., and of those princes only. On some of these an entire word, 
or at least great part of one, appears, and tempts one to a conjecture. NI^AK may stand 
for Nisaea in Media, TAM for Tambrax, PA for Ragce, ^Y for Syrinx: aU these cities being 
situate within what were probably the territories of Phraates. The other letters and the 
monograms of this class I shall not attempt to interpret. 

The second class occurs on the reverse of a small class of coins, usually given to 
Mithradates I., of distinctively Greek work and peculiar types. They are represented on Plate 
II. Nos. 1 and 2. These monograms are peculiarly distinct, and are three in number, /f[, XP 
and X. These monograms, if they represent places, must signify three cities quite near to- 
gether, and it may seem more than a fortunate coincidence that near Seleucia, by the Tigris, 
were three cities of Gbeek origin, bearing the names of Artamita, Charax and Phylace. 

The third class comprises the letters and monograms which are found on the reverse 
of many coins, from the time of Phraates II. onwards to that of Vologeses I. Of these 
one, yPJ, does certainly stand for a city, for it is found in connexion with the word FIG A I ^. 
|V|, 5f and p, which appear on the money of a succession of rulers, from the time of 
Mithradates II. onwards, probably also represent cities. But I am quite unable to prove 
to what city any one of the four belongs, and I fear to indulge in mere conjectures. Other 
monograms besides these occasionally occur, but none which can be interpreted with probability. 

The fourth class consists of the first four letters of the Greek alphabet, which begin at 
the time of Goterzes, to be placed on the obverse of tetradrachms, behind the head of the 
monarch. The intent of these letters is quite obscure. 

Even a superficial study of Parthian coins will bring to light the fact that they may be 
divided under every reign into two classes. The first class consists of the tetradrachms, and 
a certain number of copper coins, notably those bearing as type the figure or the head of a 
city. The second class consists of the drachms and obols, with the greater part of the 
copper coinage. The coins of the first class exhibit more care and a higher civilization than 
those of the second. The types exhibit higher art, and show more variety of idea, and the 
inscriptions are notably written with far greater clearness and correctness. On the drachms 
the Greek letters have become by the reign of Goterzes, or even before that, quite debased and 
unintelligible, being evidently 'executed by a die-sinker who could not read them. From the 
ordinary copper coins all legends have disappeared, and are replaced by a mere square or 
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circle of dots. Sut the tetradrachms, and those pieces of copper which bear the head or 
figure of a city, can be read to the last, and were unquestionably produced in cities where 
the Greek tongue was by no means dead. This class of coins, too, bears, in all cases, dates 
according to the era of the Seleucidae, while very few drachms of the Parthian Kings bear 
a date. The two series I have mentioned run parallel to one another, touching at but few 
points, BO that it often is by no means easy to be sure with which tetradrachms some of the 
later drachms ought to be classed ; the portrait is the only point in which the two series 
meet, and the notions of portraiture possessed by the artists of the tetradrachms differ entirely 
from those possessed by the artists of the drachms. 

It has long been conjectured, and I think rightly, that the tetradrachms and civic copper 
were minted at some of the great Greek cities of Central Asia, such as Seleucia and Charax, 
while the drachms were the State coinage of the Parthian Empire, and struck wherever there 
was a Parthian garrison. On almost all the tetradrachms the King does not appear alone. 
He is usually in the act of receiving a palm or wreath from a female figure who wears a 
mural crown, and holds a sceptre or a comucopise, and who clearly represents the mint 
city itself. 

I have already mentioned the fact that some of the later drachms bear a legend which 
is not Greek. Two letters of this language occur on the coins of Sanabares, at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and about a century later the reigning monarchs' names in full appear 
so written with the title Malkd or King. The resemblance of the characters in which these 
legends are written to the Sassanian-Persian letters attracted long ago the attention of the learned, 
and M. de Longp^rier read them on that analogy. Similar characters are found on a host of 
smaller coins, which used to be called sub-Parthian, and which are of somewhat doubtful 
attribution. These I have entirely passed by, considering that the reading of them would be 
too uncertain, and not feeling myself competent to decide between the widely varying opinions 
of the Persian scholars in the matter. I treat, therefore, not of the coins of Parthian 
satraps, except where they bear the name of the Great King Arsaces, but of the regal coins 
of Parthia only. 



IV. PARTHIAN COINAGE. 

AjtSACES I., II. ArSACES — TiBIDATES I. 

Plate I. 1. Ohv. Head of Arsaces 1. in helmet, round which is tied royal diadema. 

JRev. AP^AKOY. Arsaces wearing helmet and cloak, seated r. on omphalos, holding bow. 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 692. 

I. 2. [OJp. Similar.] 

Eev. BA^IAEn^ AP^AKOY. Same type; in ex. 4^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 65-4. 

OABDNBK ^ 
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Plate I. 3. Ohv. Similar. 

Rev. BA^IAEQ^ MEFAAOY AP^AKOY. Same type. 

Draehm- Dr. Imhoof-Blomer. Wt. 54. 

I. 4. Obv, Similar. 

Sev. Same inacr. and type. At feet of king, torch. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 63*8. 

I. 5. Olv. Similar. 

R«v. Same inacr. and t3rpe. 

Ohoi, B.M. Wt. 9-4 

Yarietiea of No. 3 :— In field 1. of rey. (B.M.). In ex. of rov. | (P.O.). 

I have not divided the coins which I attribute to Tiridates from those which I give to 
Arsaoee, because it is impossible to separate finally the former from the latter class. The 
portrait presented on all five coins is that of the founder of the dynasty; but it is scarcely 
to be believed that the first Arsaoes should, in his short reign of two years, have adopted on 
his coins first the title of King, and then that of Great King. As it was Tiridates who 
first extended the bounds of the Parthian Empire beyond the limits of Parthia proper, and 
met the Kings of Syria in open battle, I regard it as almost certain that Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of 
the plate were issued by \ him, and that he retained from a motive of respect his brother's 
portrait on all his coins. It is indeed by no means impossible that No. 2 may also have 
been struck by. Tiridates, and No. 1, which is of great rarity, may be the only coin issued by 
Arsaces himself. But certainty is not attainable in this as in many other questions of 
Parthian numismatics. 

AbSACES III. ABTABANT78 I. 

I 

Plate I. 6. Ohv. Head of Artabanus 1. diademed : border of reels and beads. 

Rev. BA^IAEQ^ MEFAAOY A Pi A KOY. Araacea seated r. on omphalos. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 65-6. 

7. Aa last. 

OM. B.M. Wt. 9. 

8. Ohv. Aa last. 

Rev. Same inacr. Horse r. trotting. 

B.M. M 65. 

The difficulty of arranging the coins of the first thirteen Arsacidae is proverbial. As I 
have departed somewhat widely from the wisdom of my predecessors, I must give from time 
to time a sketch of my reasons for my attributions. Therefore I devote two brief discussions, 
one under Phraates I., one under Mithradates III., to the justification of the new order. 
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Absacbs IY. Phbaapates. 

Plate I. 9. Obv, Head of Fhraapates 1., diademed. 

JSw, BA^IAEO^ MEPAAOY APiAKOY OlAAAEAOOY. Arsaces seated r. on omphalos. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 59. 

10. Obv. Ab last ; behind J^. 

Rev. Same legend with OlAEAAHNOi added. Same type; in^x. EKP (year 125). 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 61. 

1 1 . Ohv. As last. 

lUv. BAJIAEm MErAAOY APJAKOY. Horse r. trotting. 

B.M. .£ *75. 

Varieties : — Of No. 9, on obv. PA (B.M). Of No. 11, on obv. mon. of No. 10 ; rev. Horse's head (P.O.). 

The attribution of the coins of Fhraapates is rendered certain by the occurrence of a date, 
the year 125 of the Seleucid era, or B.C. 188-7. Of the title Philadelphus we can say nothing, 
because we are totally ig;norant of his relations to his predecessors, contemporaries and soc- 
cessors. The important epithet Philhellen here first occurs, and was evidently conferred upon 
the king by some Qreek city, grateful for favours past or to come. But its occurrence here 
is exceptional; the Parthian kings had probably scarcely learnt as yet the importance of the 
favour of their Qreek subjects. 

Absacbs Y. Phbaates I. 

Plate I. 12. Obv. Head of Fhraates r. diademed : border of reels and beads. 

Rev. BAilAEO^ APiAKOY. ApoUo seated 1. on omphalos, holds bow and arrow; to 1. 

mon. y!]', in ex. BA : border of dots. 

Teiradraehm. Berlin. Wt. 251*5. 

13. Obv. Head of Fhraates 1., beard thicker; behind TAM . 

Rev. BAJIAEm MEfAAOY APJAKOY eEOHATOPO^. Arsaces seated r. on om- 

phalos. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 64. 

14. As last, no mint-letters. 

Ob(d. B.M. Wt. 9. 

15. Obv. As last. 

Rev. BAJIAEOJ MEfAAOY APJAKOY. Horse r. trotting. 

B.M. M -6. 

16. Obv. As last. 

Rev. As last. OEOIIATOPO^ added to legend. 

B.M. .£ '6. 

Varieties of No. 13 :— On obv. mint-letters NI^AK" ; A, A (B.M.); ^YP; WH (P.O.). Of No. 16, 
type of rey. Elephant, r. 
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I have adopted, after some hesitation, Dr. von Sallet's opinion as to the unique tetra- 
drachm, chiefly on the grounds of iconography. I do not think it can be disputed that if 
this coin belong to any Parthian King, it must belong to him who issued the drachm No. 13, 
which I shall presently prove to belong to Phraates. And it seems improbable that a piece 
bearing the name Arsaces should belong to any but a Parthian King. The only other visible 
possibility is, that it was issued by one of the Arsacid monarchs of Armenia ; but there is 
no ground for Von • Prokesch-Osten's conjecture, who gives it to Demetrius II. of Syria. 
If the piece be Parthian, it is quite exceptional, and must issue from a mint which, having 
only just ceased to strike money for the Seleucid Kings, and falling into the power of the 
Parthians, transferred type and style to the conqueror. Of the letters and monogram I can 
give no account. I have above conjectured the mint letters which appear on drachms of this 
King to represent Nissea, Tambrax, Ehagse, and Syrinx, with other uncertain cities. 

The coins of Tiridates are fairly certain ; so are those of Mithradates I. Between 
these two Kings there intervene Artabanus I., Phraapates, and Phraates I. Now the 
coins which precede Mithradates are marked off from those which follow him by one clear 
distinguishing mark; in the former class the King is always seated on the omphalos of 
Apollo, in the latter always on a throne with four legs and a back. The legends also of the 
former class are shorter and simpler. The pre-Mithradatic class of coins presents us with 
three distinct types of heads (besides that appropriated to the first and second Arsaces) to 
correspond to Artabanus, Phraapates, and Phraates. It only remains to settle which portrait 
belongs to which King. The coin which bears the date of the Seleucid era 125, a date 
which falls in the middle of the reign of Phraapates, leaves us no doubt as to the attri- 
bution of the class of coins which bear the same head as appears on the dated coin (Plate I. 
9-11). My attribution of the coins (12-16) to Phraates is supported by weighty reasons. 
The fabric of these pieces is closely like the fabric of Mithradates' coins; the hair of the 
two Kings is alike. There are two reasons better still. With the coins which I give to 
Phraates goes the earliest Parthian tetradrachm. Tetradrachms of Mithradates are not un- 
common, and it is more reasonable to suppose that these coins were introduced by the pre- 
decessor of Mithradates, and continued by him, rather than that they were introduced by 
some earlier prince, and then for a time discontinued. Finally, the monograms and names of 
mint cities which appear on the set of coins which I am discussing, are continued under 
Mithradates. Only Mithradates and the King who issued these coins adopted the custom 
of placing the name of the mint on the obverse of their pieces, behind the royal effigy ; 
therefore the conclusion is almost irresistible that Mithradates and the King who issued these 
coins reigned consecutively ; in other words, that these coins were issued by Phraates. Hitherto 
they have usually been ascribed to Artabanus I. 

The remaining portrait belongs to Artabanus. 

If the series of coins be arranged as I have arranged them, and the eye be passed from 
one to the other in regular order, a gradual development of style will be observed throughout. 



s 
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And one other interesting indication will appear. There is a peculiar style of border, com- 
monly called the reel and bead border, which I have ascertained from a study of the coins 
of the SeleucidaQ to appear first in Syria nearly about the year B.C. 225-4, just before the time 
of Antiochus the Great. This peculiar border appears in a pronounced manner on the coins 
which I attribute to Artabanus I., who was contemporary with Antiochus. In the time of 
Phraapates it had already fallen out of use; though, as we shall see, Mithradates reviyed it 
in a few of his coins, but not on his usual drachms, which, like the coins which I give to 
Phraates, have the usual border of dots. 

ASSACES YI. 3IrrHBADATE8 I. 

(a). With diadem. Title — fiaaiXev^ fiiya^. 



Plate I. 17. Ohv. Head of Mithradates 1. diademed. 

^v. BAilAECli MEfAAOY AP^AKOY ERKDANOY^. Arsaces I. seated r. on om- 
phalos holding bow ; behind y{i( , to r. palm. 

Tetradraehm. Paris. 

18. As last, without monogram (mder style). 

Tetradraehm. Berlin. Wt. 227-6. 

1 9. As last, no monogram or palm. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 61. 

20. Ohv. As last; behind Ml. 

jRev. Same inscription. Bow in case and arrows. 

B.M. M -55. 

21. OBv. As last, no mint-letters. 

jRev, Same inscription. ISike r. holding wreath and palm. 

B.M. M 45. 

22. Obv. As last, behind A. 

jRev. Same inscription. Horse's head r. 

B.M. M'7. 

Yarieties :-T-Of No. 17, on rev. TV (Berlin). Of No. 19, on obv. ff^, JP, ^, m *"^^ ®*^®' monograms; on 
IV. A (B.M.), y\, etc. Of Nos. 21, 22, types of copper, horse r , monograms of copper on obv. I}r; on rev. Ml . 

08.) With diadem. TiHe—fiaaiXais fiaaiXitov. 

Plate I. 23. Ohv. Head of Mithradates 1. diademed. 

^p. BA^IAEm BASIAEQN MEfAAOY APMKOY Eni<DANOY$. Arsaces seated 
r. on throne holding bow. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 654. 
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Plate I. 24. Oh>, As last; behind ^. 

Rev, Same inscr., Horse's head r. 

B.M. M -65. 
Yarieties : — Types of copper, Pegasus r., bow in case ; mint-letters on copper Ml 

(7). With helmet. Title— /SocriXev? fiaaOJ^v. 



25. Ohv. Head of Mithradates 1. wearing helmet, on the side of which, star ; outside it, diadem. 
i^. BAilAEOi BA^IAEON MEPAAOY APiAKOY EHIOANOY^. Arsaces seated 

r, on ihnmB holding bow. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 63-4. j 

26. As last. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 64- 1. 

27. Ohv, Similar head; behind ^. 
Rw, Same inscr. Nike r. holding wreath and palm. 

B.M. M -6. 
Varieties: — Types of copper, Pegasus r., club. 

(S). With helmet. Title — evefyyenj^ Buccuof; <f>i\eKKffP. 

28. Obv, Head of Mithradates? 1. wearing helmet bound with diadem. 
Rev, BAJIAEm BA^IAEfiN APJAKOY EYEPfETOY AIKAIOY KAI OIAEAAHNO^. 

Arsaces seated r. on throne holding bow. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 63. 

(e). QBEEE FABBIC. Doubtful class. 

Plate II. 1. Obv. Head of a King r. diad. : border of reels and beads. 

Rev, BAJIAEOJ MEfAAOY AP^AKOY OIAEAAHNO^. Herakles 1. holding winecup 
and club ; over arm lion's skin ; in field 1. >j^ ; in ex. POP (year 173). 

Tetradraehm, B.M. Wt. 246*4. 

2. Ohv, As last. 

Rev. BAilAEn^ MEPAAOY AP^AKOY. Zeus seated 1. holding eagle and sceptre, ^ 
and TOP as before. 

Draehm, B.M. Wt. 5 14. 

Varieties :— Of No. 1, rev. ^ TOP, AOP, XP (two latter B.M.). Of No. 6, rev. XP (B.M.) and J (P.O.). 

(f ). BACTRIAN ISSUE P Doubtful ckss. 

Plate II. 3. Ohv. Head of a King r. diademed : border of reels and beads. 

Rev, BA^IAEnJ MEfAAOY APJAKOY. Arsaces seated r. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 62-8. 
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Plate II. 4. Obv. Same head ; no border. 

B$v. BAJIAEOJ MEfAAOY APJAKOY. The Dioscuri on horseback charging r. 

B.M. M 11. 

5. Obv. [Ab last]. 

Ssv. Same inscr. Elephant r. 

B.M. ^11. 

6. Obv. As last. 

Eev. InBcr. obscure. Nike in quadriga r. 

B-M. JE -75. 

7. Obv. Head of King r. diad. 

' Eev. BAJIAEni MErAAOY APJAKOY. Head of a king r. with a long beard, in 
Scythian helmet. 

Obol B.M. Wt. 10-2. 

Varieties : — Of Nos. 4-6, tjpes of copper, bow in case, horse's head r., fly, Nike r. holding wreath (all 
B.M.). Of No. 7, same types and legend in copper {M -65, B.M.). 

The attribution of classes a, fi, y is fairly certain. Some writers have indeed supposed 
that the head of class a, usually with short round beard, is not the same as the head of 
class 13 with long beard. But Mithradates had a long reign, and many changes may have 
been made in the coinage. When he adopted the title /ScurtXev? ficuriXkaVf he allowed an 
entirely fresh portrait of himself to appear on his coins, showing him as a more mature man. 
I think that no one denies the head wearing helmet of class 7 to be the same as the diademed 
head of class 13. Of this helmet I have spoken above. 

It is difficidt to believe that the coins of class S were issued by this King. The titles 
evepyerff^ and Buuuo^ do not again appear oh the Parthian coins for a long while to come, 
and the portrait of the King presents some modification. I have little doubt that these pieces 
were struck after the death of Mithradates, either during an interregnum, or by some prince 
too modest to wish to place his own effigy on his coins. But to attempt to define their period 
more closely woidd be nothing but guess-work ; so that they are best placed last among the 
coins of Mithradates. The title evep^erri^ was introduced by Ptolemy III. of Egypt ; that 
of hucaun^ by Agathoclea of Bactria. Both titles, therefore, are as early as the third centur}' 
B.C., and there is no reason why Mithradates should not have adopted them as well as any of 
his successors. 

The silver coins composing class € have caused a great deal of discussion. Their date is 
fortunately fixed by the letters in their exergues to b.c. 140*138, a period which well agrees 
with the general style of the coins. This period certainly falls within the reign of Mithra- 
dates ; but, on the other hand, the head of the coins differs decidedly from the usual head of 
the great Parthian. Count von Prokesch-Osten has maintained that the pieces belong to 
Yalarsaces, whom, according to Moses of ChorenOy Mithradates established as King in Armenia, 
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and Western Asia generally. This is possible, but we must not forget that we have here only 
the very worthless testimony of Moses for the existence of Yalarsaces, and further that this 
testimony is contradicted by the language of Strabo. The most probable supposition is that 
these coins were issued by some Greek cities, in special honour of Mithradates — some cities 
which he had spared after conquering them, or which had Toluntarily submitted to him. The 
portrait of the King is indeed varied ; but the general outlines are not irreconcilable, and 
we must make allowance for the superiority of Greek work. There seems to be some reason 
for supposing all these pieces to have been issued in or near Babylonia, for I have above shown that 
the mint-monograms on them seem to point to a group of cities near Charax. The type of 
Herakles is adopted in compliment to the Parthian legend which represented the Greek hero 
as the ancestor of their raee. 

Class ^ is composed of coins usually given to a very early Arsacid. I have one reason for 
removing them hither which seems to me of the greatest weight. The type of No. 4 is 
closely, even slavishly, copied from the coins of the great Eucratides, King of Bactria. The 
resemblance is so close, and it is so certain that a Parthian King would adopt a Greek type, 
not a Greek a Parthian type, that I regard it as entirely certain that these coins were issued 
while Eucratides was King of Bactria. Now Justin states clearly that Eucratides began his 
reign at the same time as Mithradates of Parthia. The coins of class ^ then fall within the 
reign of Mithradates. The portrait on the first four, Nos, 3-6, does not seem to be that of 
Mithradates, although there is a certain distant resemblance ; but I am inclined to think that 
the second portrait on No. 7, that in the Scythian head-dress, represents Mithradates. I should 
have been inclined to suppose that the first portrait was that of Yalarsaces, but that, according 
to our accounts, Yalarsaces ruled in the western part of Parthia, while these coins have an 
unmistakably Bactrian tinge. They may have been issued by Bacasis, whom Mithradates 
set over Media, or by some other of his many satraps. 

Absages YII. Fhbaates XL 

Plate II. 8. Ohv. Head of Fhraates 1. diademed. 

jRev. BA^IAEn^ MEfAAOY APJAKOY eEOHATOPO^ EYEPrETOY EHKDA- 
NOY^ OIAEAAHNOJ. Araaces seated r. on throne holding bow; above |^ . 

Teiradraehm. B.M. Wt. 240*7. 

9. Ohv, As last. 

lUv. BAilAEQi MEfAAOY AP^AKOY ©EOOATOPO^ EYEPfETOY. Araaces 
seated r. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 60-3. 

10. Ohv. As last. 

£ep. Same inscription. Horse trotting r. 

B.M. M *65. 
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Plate II. 11. Ohv. As last. 

£&v. Same inscription. Arsaces seated r. : to r. KATA^TPATEI A written downwards. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 65-5. 

12. {Oiv. As last). 

Bev. As last, but legend to r. TPAEIANH. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 61*9. 

Varieties: — Of No. 8, on rev, various monograms |^, B, etc. (P.O.). Of No. 11, legend fOPOY 

KATA^TPATEIA (Paris). Of No. 12, legend MAPflANH (Berlin). Of No. 10, type of copper, elephant 
r. (B.M.) ; legend of copper as that of tetradraclims, type horse (P.O.). 

The attribution of these coins is, I believe, undisputed. The title deoirarmp well suits 
Phraates, as we have reason to suppose, from the words of Trogus Pompeius, that Mithradates 
his father assumed the title Oeo^, The three legends KarcurTparela, Mapyuivii and Tpafuan] 
are as yet unexplained. The word fOPOY, in connexion with the first of these, is vouched 

for by good authority; otherwise I should have been inclined to suppose it the mere remains 
of a previous striking, such remains being on Parthian drachms as much the rule as the 
exception. The word KaTcurTparela does not occur in the lexicons, and is very doubtful 
Greek, if we attach to it the meaning of expedition, the particle Kara being quite superfluous. 
Mapyiavi^, which Dr. von Sallet first found on a coin, is the imdoubted name of a province. 
TpaJ^uivri must also from its form be a geographical name, although I do not find it in the 
Geographers. I am therefore tempted to believe that KaTcurrpareta also must be a geographical 
term, the name of some small town or station probably founded by Phraates or his predecessor. 

AssACEs YIII. Abtabaitus II. 

Plate II. 13. Ohv. Head of Artabanns 1. wearing helmet with horn at side and foreparts of stags around ; 

bound round it diadem. 
jRev. BA^IAEnS MEfAAOY AP^AKOY GEOnATOPO^ NIKATOPOJ. Arsaces 

seated r. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 63-7. 

14. Ohv. As last. 

JRev. Same inscr. Nike r. with wreath and palm. 

B.M. M -6. 

15. Ohv. As last. 

JRev. Same inscr. Club. 

B.M. M -5. 

Varieties : — ^Type of copper, Pegasus r. (B.M.). 

I postpone the question of the attribution of these coins until I come to the coins of 
Mithradates III., where I annex a short dissertation. The only matter which calls for 
remark is the very peculiar form of the helmet of this and the succeeding king. 

QAKDWB, 6 
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HiMZBFS. 

Plate II. 16. Obv. Head of Himems r. sliglitly bearded, wearing diadem. 

jRev. BA^IAEO^ MEfAAOY APSAKOY NIKH<DOPOY. Nike 1. holding wreath and 
palm; in ex. ©PIP (year 189). 

J>rachm. P.O. Wt. 56-6. 

I have already spoken of the place held by Himems in Parthian history, and have shown 
that he was reckoned a king, and that he was put down in the early part of the reign of 
Mithradates II. Both these facts, which are made known to us by the writers, are further 
confirmed by this unique and interesting coin first published by Count von Prokesch-Osten. 
The date proves that it was struck in the first year of the reign of Mithradates II., and so 
makes the attribution certain, while the style of the head corresponds very well with what 
we know as regards both the age and the character of Himerus. Its type is that of a man 
of about twenty years of age, and of a sensual and callous turn. The likeness to the head of 
yoimg Nero is striking. As it was the first act of Molon and of Timarchus, when they 
revolted against the Seleucid kings, to strike money bearing their own types, so we need 
not be surprised that their example was followed under parallel circumstances by this yoimg 
Hyrcanian Greek. 

Absacbs IX. Mtthsadates II. 

(a). With diadem. 

Plate II. 17. Obv. Head of Mithradates 1. diad. 

JRev. BA^IAEm MErAAOY AP^AKOY EYEPfETOY ERKDANOY? KAI OIA- 
EAAHNO^. Arsaces seated r. on throne holding bow ; above ^. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt 199'2. 

18. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. without K Al . Same type ; in field r. fVj . 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 62-2. 

Varieties of No. 18, monograms on rev. Jp, |» , yP[ (B.M.), ^^ (P.O.). Types of copper, Pegasus, horse 
r., horse's head r., with monograms [■ or >{^ (B.M.). 

(/8). With helmet. 

19. Ohv. Head of Mithradates 1. in helmet with horn at side and foreparts of stags around. 
Rev. BA^IAEO^ MEfAAOY AP^AKOY ©EOY EYEPfETOY Eni<DANOY? <DIA. 

EAAHNO^. Mithradates seated 1. holding eagle and sceptre; behind, a City, wearing 
mural crown and holding sceptre, crowning him. 

Tetradraehm. P.O. Wt. 231-6. 
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Plate II. 20. Oh. As last. 

JRw. Same inscr. without OEOY. Arsaces seated r. ; to 1. yj^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 61-2. 

21. As last, monogram 2P- 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 61-4. 

22. Obv, As last, no monogram. 
Rev, Same inscr., Horse r. 

B.M. M -65. 

Varieties: — Of Nos. 20-21, monograms on rev. |V|, p^, etc. (B.M.). Of No. 22, type of copper, horse's 
head r. 

(7). Doubtful class. 

23. Ohv. Head of a King 1. in helmet, on the side of which a trefoil ornament, round it diadem. 
Rev. BA^IAEn^ MEfAAOY AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY ERKDANOYJ <DIAEAAHNO?. 

Arsaces seated r. 

Drachm. B.M, Vt. 67-3. 

24. Ohv. Head of a King 1. in helmet, on the side of which a trefoil ornament, and round the 

edge balls ; behind, anchor. 

Rev. As last. 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 63. 

Question of attribution postponed. It is interesting to note in No. 19 the assumption of 
the title ^€09, a title first taken in Asia, I believe, by Antiochus II. The type also of this 
coin presents an interesting innovation. The reigning King henceforward usually takes, on 
tetradrachms, the place of the founder of the dynasty, and appears either in the attitude of 
Zeus Aetophoros of the coins of Alexander the Great, or, more frequently, in the act of 
receiving a wreath or a palm from a city personified in female form. The foimder keeps his 
place on the drachms. 

Absacbs X. Sdtatboces. 

Plate III. 1. Ohv. Head of Sinatroces 1. in helmet, on the side of which star, bound with diadem. 

Rev. BA^IAEO^ MEfAAOY APSAKOY AYTOKPATOPO^ (DIAOHATOPO^ ERI- 
<t>ANOY{ OIAEAAHNO^. Arsaces I. seated r. on throne holding bow; in front A. 

Tetradrachm. Berlin. Wt. 208*5. 

2. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. As last, without A. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 62-8. 

3. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Horse's head r. 

B.M. M -65. 
Variety : — ^type of copper, horse r. 
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These coins have usually been attributed to Artabanus II. ; for my reasons for transposing 
them see further on. The title airroKpar^p appears here for the first time on Parthian coins, 
and only once again, on a coin given to Phraates lY. It was most probably adopted by 
Sinatroces, who was a contemporary of Sulla's great conquests in the East, as the equivalent 
of the Roman Dictator. 

Absaces X. Fhbaates III. 

(a). Full-face. 

Plate III. 4. Ohv. Head of Phraates, facing, diad. 

lUv. BA^IAEnS MEfAAOY AP^AKOY ©EOnATOPO^ EYEPrETOY EHIOA- 

NOY? (DIAEAAHNO^. Arsaces seated r. ; in front >^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 62-8. 

5. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr., KAI before OlAEAAHNO^. Horse r. trotting. 

P.M. -^-7. 

6. Ohv, As last. 

Rev. Same inscription. Elephant r. 

Varieties of No. 4, KAI sometimes inserted in inscriptions before the last word, the monograms JPy l?l» 
etc., appear. Type of copper, Nike r. (B.M.). 

(/8). Side-face. 

7. Ohv. Head of Phraates 1., diad. 

Rev. BA^IAEOS MEfAAOY AP^AKOY OIAOHATOPO^ EYEPfETOY EHIOA- 
NOYJ 01 AEAAH NO^ . Arsaces I. seated r. on throne, holding bow ; in front ^. 

Teiradraehm. P.O. Wt. 208-1. 

8. Olv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r., in front |V|. 

Drachm. P.M. Wt. 62. 

9. Ohv. Same head ; behind, Nike placing wreath on it. 
Rev. Same inscr. Horse r. trotting. 

P.M. -^-7 

10. As last, type, Nike r. 

P.M. M -55. 

Yarieties : — Of No. 7, monogram on rev. HP (Paris and P.O.), other monograms. Of No. 8, monograms 
on rey. /^^ P^, yji^, KAI before last word of legend (P.M.). 

On these coins I^ike makes her first appearance in connexion with the head of the 
reigning monarch. This somewhat barbarous idea woidd seem to be of Parthian origin; at 
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least I am not aware of any previous coins from which it could be copied. The custom is 
kept up by the later Parthian monarchs, and adopted on some of the copper pieces of Augustus. 

AbSACES XI. MiTEBADATES III. 

Plate III. 11. Ohv. Head of Mithradates 1. diad., the neck-ornament of beads with clasp in front. 

lUv. BAilAECli MEfAAOY APSAKOY EHIOANOY^ AIKAIOY ©EOY EYHA- 
TOPO^ KAI OIAEAAHNOI Arsaces seated r. ; in front \^. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 58. 

12. Ohv, As last. 

B&v. Same inscr. without KAI. Horse r. standing. 

B.M. M'7. 

13. Ohv. Same head; behind, star. 

Eev. BA^IAEn^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY MEfAAOY AIKAIOY ERKDANOYi 
0EOY EYRATOPO^ OIAEAAHNOS. Elephant r. 

B.M. M -65. 

14. As last, type, elephant's head r. 

B.M. JE -5. 

Varieties : — Of the drachm No. 1 1 there are numerous varieties, not of type, but of legend. Of these the 
principal are, the legend of No. 13, and the remarkable variant B A$ I AEYONTO^ BA$ I AEON APJAKOY 
EYHATOPO^ AIKAIOY EHKDANOY^ KAI OIAEAAHNO^, mint Jf (B.M.). The monograms on these 
drachms are yj^, K, |V| (all B.M.) and others. Yarieties of No. 12, type of rev. horse's head r. (B.M.). Of 
13-14 type of rev. Pegasus r. with or without monogram fi (B.M.). 

If these coins were issued by Greek cities or princes^ it would be interesting to inquire 
what was the occasion of the introduction of the participle fiaaiKewop, or the force attached 
to it. But it seems probable that among the barbarous Parthians it is introduced as a mere 
variety in expression, with no meaning different from that contained in ficunXioi^. We have 
in the same way the word rvpawovmo^ on the pieces of the barbarous king Heraiis (Num. 
Chron. n.s. vol. xiv. p. 161). Like modem barbarians, those of old liked to add to the 
length of words, merely for the sake of having them long. On the pieces of Mithradates 
generally^ and many of those of Orodes^ the legend pursues a devious course all about the 

coin, so that it sometimes takes several minutes to discover where words begin and where 

« 

they end. It is exceedingly difficult to put into exact form the considerations which have 
influenced me in my arrangement of the coins of the YIII.— XI. Arsaces, and those which 
I give to the early part of the reign of Orodes. The varieties of style and treatment which 
lead the eye cannot be fully communicated even by word of mouth, far less by writing. 
However the attempt must be made. 
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I have above observed that king Mnaskires has to be ignominiously expelled from the 
list of monarchsy into which, indeed, he ought never to have been admitted, , and that we 
have no reason to suppose that any one intervenes between Mithradates the Second and 
Sinatroces, or if any one, it was probably only a temporaiy usurper. The number of kings 
who reigned in the period between Mithradates and Orodes is thus reduced from five to four. 
The first point that seemed clear to me was, that the coins usually attributed to Artabanus II., 
Plate III. 1-3, belong really to a later date. Of this the lettering and the type of the reverse, 
both the very surest of signs, convinced me. At first sight the title axnoKparwp adopted on 
them would seem to mark them out as issued by a monarch contemporary with Tryphon of 
Syria, who used on his money the style aurotepaiwp, and who reigned about B.C. 140. This is no 
doubt the reason for which Tryphon's contemporary, Artabanus II., has been hitherto selected as 
the issuer of these coins. But it must be remembered that ainoKpard>p is the equivalent of 
the Roman word Dictator. Sulla of Rome, whose name was well known to all the kings of 
the East, became Roman Dictator in the year B.C. 81. Sinatroces ascended the Parthian 
throne five years later. It seems then very natural that Sinatroces should have assumed the 
title avTOKpardp in rivalry of Sulla, and issued the present set of coins. To this argument 
we may add another. 

The head on the coins PL IIL 1—3 is certainly that of a very aged man, and, if it is 
not of Artabanus, must be of Sinatroces, whom we know from Lucian to have come to the 
throne at an advanced age. This point being fixed« all the mass of coins after the reign of 
Phraates II. and before that of Orodes fall into two classes, of which the class which bear 
a head with long beard fall before, those which bear a head with short beard fall after the 
reign of Sinatroces. To begin with the former class. There can, I think, be no doubt what- 
ever that the diademed head of PI. II. 18 is the same portrait as the head in helmet of 
PI. II. 20, and as the legend is substantially the same, these coins must have belonged to 
the same monarch, who is doubtless the illustrious Mithradates II. With these go the 
tetradrachms, PL II. 17, 19, the latter of which, with its reading Oeov, adds to the probability 
of my arrangement, Mithradates being more likely than any prince of his time to assume 
divinity. There are left of the long-bearded type of coins three sets, all of which bear heads 
similar to, but not identical with, that of Mithradates. See PL II. 13, 23, 24. No. 13 
bears the titles 0€O7rar<&p and vi^Kardp, the former of which is appropriate to Artabanus II. 
as son of the first Mithradates, the latter to him as contemporary of Demetrius I^icator of 
Syria. The coinage represented by No. 13 is plentiful and of good metal. For all these 
reasons it seems to me probable that it should be attributed to Artabanus II. In Nos. 23 
and 24 the helmet of Mithradates and Artabanus is repeated with a variety, a trefoil instead 
of a horn at the side, and not adorned with the foreparts of stags. The portrait on these 
is also degraded, and the metal usually debased. They represent either the later coinage of 
Mithradates II. issued at out«of-the-way mints and during a disturbed part of his reign, or 
else the money of some ephemeral usurper. 
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The class of coins with short beard remains to be treated of. Writers are agreed that 
the full-face .coins Nos. 4r-6 are of Phraates III., and I accept their opinion, although the 
reason they giye, that Phraates was joint ruler with his father, and that the heir to the 
throne is always thus represented, breaks down entirely. For in the first place, we do not 
know that Phraates was joint ruler with his father; but secondly, Pacorus, who certainly 
was joint ruler, is always represented side-face. Notwithstanding this, the attribution seems 
a soimd one. And the head which is turned to the left on coins Nos. 7—10 is the same as 
that represented full-face on Nos. 4—6. These sets of coins then are both of the same king; 
the slight variety in the legend 0€O7raTa>p and ^CKxnrar^p notwithstanding. And that this 
king is Phraates there can be scarcely a doubt. The remaining coins belong partly to 
Mithradates III. and partly to the early years, of the reign of Orodes, before he had adopted 
a fixed legend. Two main differences divide the coins of these two princes. The first is of 
legend ; Mithradates styling himself Oeos einrardp, and Orodes ff>iKo7raTol>p, These epithets 
perhaps are not very appropriate, seeing that the two combined to assassinate their father 
Phraates; but the latter suggests, what has already been surmised, that it was as the avenger 
of his father that Orodes professed to take the field agaiiwst Mithradates, while the title of 
evTTOTwp may very well have been taken by Mithradates from his namesake and contemporary 
the great ruler of Pontus (see Table III.). The sec9nd difference is of type. Mithradates 
always wears a jointed torquis with clasp in front, Orodes a spiral passing thrice round his 
neck. The portraits are very similar, as we might expect those of two brothers of not very 
different ages to be, but the lesser differences I have mentioned are sufficient to justify us in 
assuming two kings rather than one to have issued the series. 

ASSACES XII. OXODXS I. 

(a). Early coinage. 

Plate III. 15. Obv, Head of Orodes L diad., neck-omament spiral. 

JRev. BAilAECli BA^IAEON MErAAOY APJAKOY KAI KTI^TOY. Arsaces 
seated r. on throne holding bow. 

Tetradraehm. Berlin. 

16. Oh>. As last. 

Rev. BA^IAEn? BA^IAEQN APJAKOY <DIAOnATOPOJ AIKAIOY EniOANOYJ 
KAI OIAEAAHNOJ. Arsaces seated r. ; tor. |f|. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 57'7. 

17. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. without KAL Pegasus r. prancing; beneath, ff^. 

B.M. M -7. 

1 8. Ohv. Head of Orodes 1., behind, Nike crowning him. 
Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; to r. Jf^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt 60. 
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Plate IIL 19. Ohv. As last. 

Bev. Same inscr. Eagle with spread wings standing r. ; in front, yj^. 

B.M. M -6. 

Yaiieties: — Of No. 16, monograms on rev |> , K, etc. Of "No. 17, types, horse's head r., bow case and 
club (B.M.). Of No. 18, monogram of rev. Jf (P.O.). 

(/S). Later coinage. 

20. Ohv. Head of Orodes 1. diademed, neck-omament spiral. 

Jlsv. BA^IAEO^ BA^IAEON AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY Eni<DANOY? 
OIAEAAHNO^. Arsaces seated r. ; in front Jf. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 69-1. 

21. Oh). As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Stag's head r. ; on either side ^» 7^- 

B.M. M -65. 

22. {Ohv. As last.) 

Rev. Same inscr. Castle with four towers. 

B.M. M -55. 

23. Ohv. Same head, behind, crescent (moon). 

{Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; in front |7|.) 

Draehm. B.M. Vt. 61-6. 

24. Ohv. Same head between star and crescent (sun and moon). 
Rev. As last, mon. yf'. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 60-6. 

25. Ohv. Head of Orodes 1., on temple, wart, between star on one side, and star and crescent on 

the other. 

Rev. As last, mon. y", anchor in field. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 61. 

26. Ohv. Similar to last, beard longer. 
Rev. As last, mon. 7^, anchor in field. 

Drachm. B.M. 56*7. 

27. Ohv. Head of Orodes 1. diad. ; wart on temple. 

Rev. BA^IAEn? BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY AIKAIOY. Arsaces seated r.; in front Tf^. 

Ohol B.M. Wt. 10. 

28. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. BASIAEn^ BAJIAEON APJAKOY OPOAOY. Same type, in front f^. 

Ohol P.O. 
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Yarieties : — ^Draclims of all the above types appear with a multitude of monograms. Types of copper, 
with obv. like Nos. 21-22, horse r., horse's head r., stag r. ; with obv. like No. 23, horse r., Nike r. ; with 
oby. like No. 24, bow in case, eagle r. holding wreath, horse's head r. ; with obv. like No. 25, star, anchor 
and crescent, turreted head r., Nike r., helmeted head r., eagle r. ; with oby. like No. 26, deer and eagle, 
tuireted head r., eagle on amphora and grapes, ox head and ear of barley ; with oby. like No. 27, crescent 
and star, palm and anchor, castle, eagle r. (all B.M.). 

I have Been a diobol of this king, weight 17*4 ; obv., head of Orodes 1., on forehead wart, in 
front palm ; rev. that of obols twice struck. 

Obodes I. Ajm Pacoaus. 

Plate III. 29. Ohv. Head of Orodes 1. diad., without wart, between star and crescent. 

Bev. BAilAECli BA^IAEON AP^AKOY <DIAEAAHNO$ KAI AP^AKOY HAKO- 
POY. Arsaces seated r. ; behind, anchor, in front (^ . 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 61-3. 

30. As last, wart on forehead. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 61-6. 

Pacobits I. 

Plate lY, 1. Ohv. Head of Pacorus 1. beardless, diad. ; behind, Nike crowning it. 

Bev. BA^IAEO? BA^IAEON AP^AKOY EYEPfETOY AIKAIOY ERKDANOY^ 
OIAEAAHNO^. Arsaces seated r. ; behind, crescent, in front ^f^ . 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 681. 

2. Ohv. As last. 

jRev. Traces of same inscr. ? Head r. in pileus with short beard ; in front 'Jf^ . 

B.M. JE -35. 

Of the earlier coinage of Orodes I have already spoken, and shown how I divide it from 
the coins of his brother. The tetradrachm No. 15 belongs to a not uncommon class, which 
have been given in tiim to several Kings. But the portrait is exactly the same on this coin 
as on the drachms and copper coins Nos. 16-19, even to the neck-ornament, which, as I have 
above remarked, is distinctive of Orodes. The title irr«rr^9 suits Orodes better than any of 
the later Parthian Kings, for in his reign the Empire became consolidated, and put on a new 
footing ; or, if the term be taken to mean only that the King founded a new city, who was 
more likely to do this than Orodes P Those tetradrachms which are usually given to Orodes 
I shall show, in speaking of the coins of Tiridates II., to belong, beyond doubt, to that 
monarch. After the middle of Orodes' reign the legend of the Parthian drachms varies but 
little. The number of mint-monograms increases largely in this reign, and a number of new 
ones come in, most of which do not again appear. They may have belonged to places in 
Asia Minor and Syria, both of which districts were overrun by the armies of Orodes. To 
Asia Minor and Syria, as I conjecture, belong in a special degree the coins which bear the 

GASDNBS 6 
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name^ as well as those which bear the portrait of Pacorus, who there took the title of King 
by his father's permission. The portrait on the drachm No. 1 seems to be certainly of 
Pacorus; as to the legend on Orodes' coins^ I felt inclined to hesitate, as I have never seen 
a specimen with the word HaKdpov clear and immistakable ; but the reading has long been 
accepted, and I have no sufficient reason for calling it in doubt. It will be observed that the 
words icoii ^Apaojcov begin near the top of the coin behind the seated figure of the founder, 
and are continued under that figure. The second heqd on the copper coin No. 2 would 
seem to be that of some subordinate ruler or feudatory, but this is not certain. 

The anchor which makes its appearance on some of these pieces is doubtless the repre- 
sentative of that anchor which the SeleucidaB adopted into their arms in consequence of a 
family legend, which also appears on the coins of Seleucus I. and Antiochus I., and which 
was adopted or copied by several of the princes of Central Asia, notably King Kamnaskires 
and his descendants. The wart, which appears on the forehead of Orodes, is imitated by 
many of his successors. 

Aksaces XIII. Phbaaies IV. 

Plate IV. 3. Ohv, Head of Phraatcs 1. diad., on forehead wart. 

Rev. BM\^EOi BA^IAEON AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 
OIAEAAHNO^. Date • • i YrEPBEPE. . Phraates seated r., before him Pallas or 
Eoma ? armed holding wreath and spear. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. 227-7. 

4. {Ohv, As last.) 

Rev. Same inscr. Date — OAOOY. Phraates seated r., before him City 1. holding 
palm and comucopiee. 

Tetradraohm. B.M. Wt. 215-4. 

5. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Same inscr. Date Efl^ OAAI^l. Phraates seated 1., holding Kike, who offers him 
wreath and sceptre. 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Vt. 231. 

6. Ohv. Same head, behind, eagle 1., holding wreath m beak. 

Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r., behind him eagle, holding in beak wreath; in front /J^. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 69-5. 

7. Ohv. Same head. 

Rev. Traces of same inscr. P Humped bull r. ; above Jf^. 

B.M. -a; -45. 

8. Ohv. Same head, in front star ; behind, eagle holding wreath in beak 1. 
Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; behind, star, in front Jf^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 68. 



♦ 
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Plate lY. 9. Olv. Aslast. 

^v. Same inscr. ? Male winged figure 1. ; in front /J^. 

BM. M -45. 

10. Ohv. As last. 

JRev, Same inscr. Sphinx, r. 

B.M. M -35. 

11. Ohv, Same head ; in front star and crescent ; behind, Nike with wreath 1. 
Rev. Inscr. barbarous. Arsaces seated r. ; behind, star, in front |T|. 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 59-4. 

12. Ohv. Same head ; in front star and crescent ; behind, eagle holding wreath. 
JRev. Inscr. as Nos. 3-10. Arsaces seated r. ; in front Jf^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 56. 

13. Ohv. As last. 

Jtev. Date Hi. Head of City r. wearing turreted crown. 

B.M. ^ -55. 

14. Ohv. As last. 

Jtev. Inscr. as Nos. 3-10. Head of queen r. wearing tiara. 

B.M. ^ -4. 



15. Ohv. [As last.] 

Eev. Same inscr. /^. 



B.M. ^ -45. 



16. Ohv. [As last.] 

Itev. Same inscr. ^quitas 1. holding scales ; in field >J^. 

B.M. M -4. 

1 7. Ohv. As last. 

Hev. Same inscr. ? Janiform male head. 

B.M. ^ -45. 

Varieties: — Of No. 6, monograms on rev. f" , -|-, ^, and others (B.M.). Of No. 7, types of copper 

horse's head, ox-head, with two stars and crescent (B.M.). Of No. 8, monogram on rev. H|, A (B.M.) [T" 
(P.O.). Of Nos. 9-10 types of copper, fish r. (B.M.). Of No. 12, monogram on rev. |T| ^ (B.M.). Of 
Nos. 14-17 types of copper, horse r. and palm, Nike r., term and caducous, winged male figure r., stag r., 
bunch of grapes between ears of barley, winged caduceus, Helios' head facing, two comucopiae, canthanis 
and star, Artemis Phosphoros, sea-horse, crescent and star (all B.M.). Of No. 13, on obv. head of King 
crowned by Nike, no star or crescent. 

The dates of the tetradrachms in the British Museum begin with 285 ApeUaDus^ and close 
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with 288 Xanthicus. Count von Prokesch-Osten begins with 281 Peritius. Visconti has 
published a coin which bears the same head at an earlier stage, and the date 276 Gorpiaeus. 
Other coins are known as late as 289 Hyperberetseus. On the copper coins 280 is the only 
date. It seems clear that all these coins were issued by the same King, and the dates prove 
that this King was Phraates IV. At first sight the type which appears on the copper pieces, 
such as No. 17, a Janus head, not unlike that on the coins of Rome, might have seemed 
more appropriate to Tiridates, his contemporary and rival. And if the figure who on No. 3 
presents a wreath to the King be held to represent Boma rather than Pallas, one might be 
disposed here also to see an allusion to the part played by the Romans in putting forward 
Tiridates. But a study of the dates of the tetradrachms which bear this type will soon show 
that they must have been issued, not by Tiridates, but by Phraates. The date of the earliest 
of these tetradrachms is, I believe, 284 Dsesius, and it was just about that period that, after 
the flight of Tiridates, Phraates began to court the good-will of the ruler of Rome. 

Phbaates IY. or a usurper. 

Plate IY. 18. 0^. Head of a King 1. diad. ; on forehead, wart. 

Bev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AYTOKPATQ («Vj) EHI- 
OANOY^ OIAEAAHNO^. King seated r., before him a City 1., holding palm and 
sceptre; date Efl^ AAi. 

Tetradraehm. BM. Vt. 181-3. 

The date of this coin proves that it was minted during the reign of Phraates IV. The 
head, however, is quite different from his, and closely resembles that on the coin (PI. Y. 1), 
which is given to Orodes II. The title ainoKpwmp also is not assumed by Phraates on his 
certain coins. I am therefore obliged to leave this piece uncertain. History gives us no 
information as to the events of the Seleucid year 285 (28/27 B.C.), when it was struck. 

TlRIBATES II. 

Plate IY. 19. Ohv, Head of Tiridates I. diad. ; on forehead- wart. 

Rev, BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPfETOY AIKAIOY EniOANOY^ 
OIAEAAHNG^. Tiridates seated 1., holding Mke and sceptre. 

Tetradraehm, B.M. Wt. 231-6. 

20. Ohv. As last. 

Rev, Same inscr. Tiridates seated r. on throne ; before him City wearing mural crown, 
holding palm and sceptre ; date AY^T. 

Tetradraehm, P.O. Wt. 187-2. 

21. Ohv, As last. 

Rev, Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; in field ^ JP* 

Lraehm, B.M. Vt. 61-8. 
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On the tetradrachms of this class the only dates are in the year 280, the months Arte- 
misius, Dystrus and DsBsius (P.O.). They are usually given to Orodes in clear defiance of 
chronology, for we know that Orodes was dead in the year 280 (33/32 B.C.). But the year 
33 B.C. was the exact time when Tiridates invaded Parthia, and compelled Phraates to fly to 
the Scyths. Nor is there at all an exact resemblance between the portrait of these tetra- 
drachms and that of the drachms of Orodes; the beard is shorter, and the aspect more 
truculent. The drachm (No. 21) bears a head closely similar to that of the tetradrachm, 
and the arrangement of the lines of the legend is not the same as in Orodes' coins. I have 
therefore removed it to this place, but without entire confidence. 

AssACEs ^lY. Phbaataces. 

Plate lY. 22. Ohv. Head of Phraataces 1. diad. ; wart on forehead. 

lUv. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY EniOANGY^ 
OIAEAAHNO^. Phraataces seated r., in front a city 1., holding wreath and 
comucopieB. Date IT ARTE IVI 1^1 (?) 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. 226. 

23. Ohv. As last. 

JR^. Same inscr. Arsaces I. seated r., holding bow. Date AIT APTEIVII^I . 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Vt. 208-4. 

24. Ohv, Head of Phraataces L ; on either side a wreath-bearing Nike. 
^ev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; in front yj^. 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 54-4. 

25. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. In place of inscription, circular border of dots. King r. on horseback ; in front A . 

B.M. M -6. 

26. Ohv. As last. 

Eev. Same border. Pemale figure 1. holding pahn, sacrificing at altar. 

B-M. M -55. 
Yarieties : — Of Nos. 25, 26, types of copper, crescent and star (B.M.), radiate head facing (P.O.). 

Phbaataces and Musa his Motheb. 

Plate IV. 27. Ohv. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEON. Head of Phraataces 1. diad., in front Nike crowning it- 

Date AIT. 
Rev. 0E A$ OY — . Head of Musa r. wearing tiara ; in front, Kike 1. crowning it. Date 
OA (month Lous). 

Tetradrachm. P.O. Wt. 21 1 . 
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Plate lY. 28. Ohv, Head of Phraataces 1. ; on either side a wreath-bearing I^ike. 

Jtev. OEM OYPANIA^ MOY^H^ BA^IAI«H^. Head of Musal. in tiara-, behind ;!j;;. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 67-8. 

Varieties : — Of No. 27, monogram on rev. H^ (B.M.), p^ and others. Copper coins with the same 
types (B.M.). 

The dates on the coins of Phraataces and Musa known are 313 Xanthicns, 314 Lous, 
and 315 Hyperberetaeus (all P.O.). The earliest known coin of Phraataces alone is No. 22, 
with the date 310 Artemisius ; the last would appear to be 313 Gorpiasus, published by 
Mionnet ; but this coin I have not seen. 

In the reign of this King, the ordinary copper coins cease to bear a legend. A border 
of dots takes its place, or the type stands alone. Henceforward nearly all copper coins bear 
the monogram >K. 

Sanabaxes of Bactria. 

Plate IV. 29. Ohv. Head of Sanabares 1. in tiara; behind (L») HQ (two Pehlvi letters.) 

JRev. BA^IAEY^ IVIEfA^ ^ANABA. Arsaces seated 1 ; in front ;K. Date TIT. 

Drachm. B,M. Wt 58-5. 

I place this coin among those of the Arsacidaa on account both of its type and monogram. 
Sanabares must have been a rival, and for the time a successful rival, of Phraataces. That 
he was a Bactrian king is known from certain copper coins which he issued (Thomas, Early 
Sassanian Inscriptions, p. 121) bearing Bactrian types and inscriptions. 

AssACBs XY. Orodes II. 

Plate V. 1. Ohv. Head of Orodes 1. diad. 

Bev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEON AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY ERIOANOY^ OIA- 
EAAHNO^. Orodes seated 1., holding bow and sceptre; in field 1. ElVI. Date ZIT (317). 

Tetradrachm. Berlin, Wt. 175 -9. 

The exact correspondence of date leaves no doubt that this probably unique coin belongs 
to Orodes II. the king mentioned by Josephus. The head is remarkably like that on PI. IV. 18, 
but as the dates of both coins are certain, this must be a mere coincidence. The letters EM 
probably represent the intercalary month Embolimus. 

AkSACES XVII. VONONES I. 

Plate V. 2. Ohv. BA^IAEY^ BASIAEQN ONHNH^. Head of Vonones 1. diad. (Traces of previous 

striking, BA^IAEON, back of head of Phraataces, and date AIT). 
Rev. BA^IAEO^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPfETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 0IA- 
EAAHNO^. l^ike 1. holding wreath and palm. Date BKT YHE. 
(Traces of previous striking, 0EA$ OYPANI— , back of head of Musa.) 

Tetradrachm. Berlm. "Wt. 177-5. 
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Plate y. 3. As last, also restnick on coin of Phraataces and Musa. 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Wt. 212. 

4. Ohv. BA^IAEY^ ONHNH^. Head of Vonones 1. diad. 

Rev. BA^IAEY^ ONONH^ NEIKH^A^ APTABANON. Nike r., holding palm; in 

front y5^. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 58-3. 

5. 0h9. Same. 

Rev, Same inscr. Jf^, 

B.M. X -55. 

Varieties : — Of No. 5, types of rev. Nike r. (B.M.), eagle r. (P.O.) ; monogram of rev. [• (B.M.). 

The date of these tetradrachms^ besides that above given, is 320 (P.O.). It will be at 
once observed in how many respects Vonones departs from the traditional types and legends 
of the Arsacida). His Roman training indisposed him to abide in these matters by prescrip- 
tion. Up to his time no name, except those of Orodes and Pacorus, had appeared on the coin. 
The present prince not only records his name, but also the fact that he had won a victory 
over Artabanus. To this victory all his types allude. The legend of the tetradrachms is 
obscure, the reason of which is that they are usually or always restruck on pieces of Phraataces. 

Absaces XYIII. Abtabakus III. 

Plate Y. 6. Ohv. Head of Artabanus 1. diad. 

Rev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEON EYEPFETOY AP^AKOY. Artabanus seated 1. receiving 
palm from female figure and wreath from kneeling male figure. Date — A (334) Yfl E P B E. 

Tttradrachm. B.M. Wt. 218-4. 

7. Ohv. (As last). 

Rev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEON AP^AKOY EYEPFETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 

01 AEAAH N0$ . Artabanus seated 1., receiving palm from a City who holds comucopise. 

Date BKT. 

Tetradraehm. P.O. Wt. 190-3. 

8. Ohv. Head of Artabanus, facing, diad. 

Rev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEQN AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^. Artabanus 1. on horseback 
receiving palm from a City who holds sceptre, beneath horse A/. Date TAH. 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Wt. 200. 

9. Ohv. Head of Artabanus 1. diad. 

Rev. BA^IAEn^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPFETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 
<Di AEAAH N0$ • Arsaces seated r. ; in front /J^. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 68-3. 

10. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Female head r., in front 7^. 

B.M. M -5. 
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Plate y. 11. Ohv. As last. 

R$v, Two-liandled cup ; in field 1. y^ . 

B.M. M -5. 

Varieties: — Of No. 9, on rev. beliind king 3L (P.O.). Of Nos. 10-11, types of rev. male winged figure 
1., crescent and star, horse's head 1. (all B.M.). 

The earliest date is 322 ; there is also a tetradraohm dated 323 (P.O.) : then there seems 
to be a gap; the later coins range from 334 Xanthicus (Paris) to 338. The type of No. 8 is 
interesting, this being the first occasion on which a Parthian king appears on horseback. 
Under this king the legends of the drachms begin to become corrupt, and this process goes 
on so fast that in about a century they cease to be in any way intelligible. It is by the 
degree of corruption in the legend, chiefly, that the later drachms are classed. 

Absaces XIX. Yajloakes I. 

Plate y. 12. Ohv, Head of Yardanes 1. diad. ; on forehead wart. 

Rev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPfETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 
OIAEAAHNO^. Yardanes, seated r., receives palm from City, who holds comucopiee. 
Date ENT APTEMEI^IOY. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. 213-7. 

13. Ohv. Similar head, no wart. 

Jtev. Same inscr. (corrupt). ' Arsaces seated r. ; in front J}^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 59. 

14. Ohv, Similar head, behind ANT. 

Ecv. BOYAH. City seated r. on throne, holds comucopiae. 

B.M. ^ -65. 

15. Similar. Date ENT. 

B.M. ^ -45. 

16. Ohv. Similar head. 

Eev. Nike r. holding wreath, square border of dots. 

B.M. JE -45. 

17. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Eagle r. holding wreath and palm, same border. 

B.M. JE -5. 

Yarieties: — Of Nos. 16-17, types of rev. Nike r., male figure 1. holding comucopifle (B.M.), caduceus; 
altar (P.O.). 

Von Prokesch-Osten publishes a tetradrachm of this prince of the date 351 Gorpi88us; 
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this coin appears in his plates, and there, instead of A, one seems to see A. It must, however, 
be added that Dr. Friedlander, of Berlin, agrees with the former reading. Otherwise the 
earliest coin known is of 353 Panemus, also published by von Prokesch-Osten. The earliest 
specimen in the B.M. has the date 354 Apelheus. The latest known specimen is of 356 
Lous (P.O.). The copper coins bear only the dates above mentioned, 354, 355. I read 
BOYAH on the obverse of these coins, which legend is about this period extremely common 
on Graxjo-Roman coins of all parts of Asia Minor. We have here a still further proof, if one 
were needed, that these dated copper coins are a civic issue by some Greek city, perhaps 
Seleucia on the Tigris. 

AbSACES XX. GOTEBZES. 

Plate V. 18. Ohv. Head of Goterzes 1. diad. ; behind T. 

Rev, BA^IAEO^ BA^IAEON AP^AKOY EniOANGY^ AIKAIOY EYEPrETOY 
rOTAPZOY. Goterzes, seated r., receives wreath from City, who holds comucopiae. 
Date ZNT HAN A. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. 194-3. 

19. Ohv, Same head. 

Rev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPfETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 
OlAEAAHNO^. Same type ; date AZT. 

Tetradraehm, B.M. Wt. 21 1 4. 

20. Ohv, Similar head. 

Rw, Same ioscr. Arsaces seated r. ; in front /J^ . 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 56-8. 

21. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Head of Queen r., wearing tiara; round border of dots. 

B.M. M -6. 

22. Ohv, As last. 

Rev. King 1. sacrificing at altar, same border. 

B.M. M b. 

23. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Upper part of Artemis r. holding bow and arrow, same border. 

B.M. M -5. 

24. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Male head 1., slightly bearded, in tiara ; same border. 

B.M. M -5. 

25. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. rOTEPZH^ BA^IAEY^ BA^IAEQN YO^ KEKAAOYMENO^ APTABANOY. 
Arsaces seated r. ; in front ^. 

Drachm. Pans. 

OA&ONEB 7 
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Plate V. 26. As last. 

Drachm. St. Petersburgh. 

Yarieties: — Of No. 20, several barbarous imitationB. Of Nos. 21-24, types of copper very nnmerons ; 
among them, king seated holding bow or palm, male or female figure holding palm, Helios' head facing, 
thunderbolt, head of city r., armed female figure, horse r.. King r. on horseback, horse's head r., fish, eagle 
1., amphora, wreath, pomegranate, comucopise, caducous, griffin's head, standard, trophy. ' 

The earliest date is 352 (P.O.). This coin seems to be a memorial of the first reign of 
GoterzeSy which lasted but a short time. The next is 356 Peritius (B.M.), from which date 
there is an uninterrupted series for every year until 362. The last coin is 362 Daesius (B.M.), 
for the coin which is published by P.O. as 364 Paesius must really bear the date 361, as 
A and A are not easily distinguishable, and Gbterzes was certainly dead by the year 364.^ 

The drachms Nos. 25, 26, have long been known, but tmfortunately no new specimen appears 
to confirm the reading. It is supposed that the mysterious words YO^ KEKAAOYMENO^ 
stand for vto^ KeKkrjfihfo^, and mean only that Goterzes claimed, and was proud of his descent 
from Artabanus. I regret that I have no better explanation to ofFer. 

AfiSACEs XXL YoNOKEs n. 
No coin. 

AbSAGES XXII. YOLOGESES I. 

Plate Y. 27. Ohv, Head of Yologeses 1. diad. ; on forehead, wart. 

Bev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY EniOANOY^ 
0IAEAAHNO$. Yologeses, seated 1., receives wreath from City who holds sceptre. 
Date rZT. 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Wt. 211-7. 

28. Ohv. As last. 

Bev, Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; in front yj^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 65-9. 

29. Ohv. As last. 

Rev. Horse's head r. ; in front 7^. 

B.M. M •46. 

« 

30. Ohv. As last, behind ( Jj) ^'\ (Yol). 

Rev. As last but one. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 63. 

Yarieties : — Of No. 29, types of copper, female figure between standards (B.M.), horseman r. (P.O.). 

1 Agamst ibis merely d priori statement of mine I mnst set Dr. Friedlander's opinion, that the date on the piece is really 364. 
He has obligingly sent me a cast, but I must confess that the date of the piece does not seem to me clear enough to overthrow the 
distinct statements of Tacitus. 
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The earliest date is 362 Gorpiaeus (Paris) ; whence a continued series to 365 Hyper- 
heretaBus (P.O.). Hence it will be seen that the entire reign of Vononies must have been 
comprised in the months of Panemus and Lous of the year 362. This is quite consistent 
with the statements of Tacitus. Some writers suppose the whole of the above coins to belong 
to Yonones, to whom they give a reign of five or six years. To Vologeses they assign the 
coins of 367—9, which I give to Yardanes, as will appear below. But it is put beyond any 
reasonable doubt, by the express statement of Tacitus, that Yologeses was £ing in 51 (362-3), 
and there is no clear evidence to the contrary. On the drachm No. 30, we have for the 
first time (save in the case of Sanabares) Pehlvi letters, forming the beginning of the 
£ing's name. 

Vakdajtes II. 

Plate YI. 1. Oiv. Head of Yardanes 1. diad. ; on forehead, wart. 

Bev. BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEON AP^AKOY EYEPrETOY AIKAIOY EniOANOY^ 
OIAEAAHNO^. Yardanes seated L receives wreath from City, who holds sceptre. 
Date ZET. 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Wt. 187. 



2. Ohv, As last. 
1?.- BNANO 



B.M. M -5. 



3. Ohv, Head of Yardanes facing in tiara, on either side, star. 
Rev* Inscr. as No. 1. Arsaces seated r. ; in front /J^. 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 66-3. 
Yarieties :— Copper of same obv. type as I^o. 3, on rev. male figure r. in niche holding eagle. 

The date of the tetradrachms varies from 367 Apellaeus (P.O.) to 369 Panemus (Paris). 
This period is just that assigned by Tacitus to the revolt of Yardanes. The head of the 
King is quite youthful. The legend of No. 2 is very curious, and must remain doubtful 
until another specimen appears. A very slight liberty taken with the letters as they appear 
would transform them into BAP A NO, the very name of Bardanes; but it is to be observed 
that the Parthians did not usually thus run the letters of a name together, a practice of 
which one could find a hundred instances in the contemporary Greek-Imperial coinage of 
Asia Minor. 

Yologeses II. 

Plate YI. 4. Ohv. Head of Yologeses 1. diad. 

Rev. BA^IAEn^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY EYEPfETOY AIKAIOY EHIOANOY^ 

OIAEAAHNO^. Yologeses seated 1., receives palm from City turreted: date AflT 

ZANAIK. 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Wt. 2244 
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Plate VI. 5. Ohv. As last. 

.Rev. Same inscr. Arsaces seated r. ; in front ^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 578. 

6. Obv, As last. 

£ev. Cadncens winged ; sqnare border of dots. 

B.M. JE -6. 

Yaiieties : — Of No. 6 ; types of copper, King sacrificing (in field 1. crescent), Pallas ? facing holding 
shield and spear, altar, crox ansata, horse's head (B.M.), eagle with wreath (P.O.). 

The dates of the tetradrachms from 372 (P.O.) and 374 Xanthicus (B.M.) to 379 (P.O.). 

Count von Prokesch-Osten publishes these coins as of Artabanus lY., to whom also he 
g^yes the piece, of quite another character, described below with the date 392. The reason 
of this attribution is obscure, for it is quite clear, from the notices of the historians, that 
a Yologeses was reigiiing in Parthia at this time, and no name appears on the coins them- 
selves. In none of the writers is there any indication that the Yologeses of 372-9 is a 
different King from the Yologeses of 351. If we had no coins, we should assume that the 
old King put down the rebellion of his son, and continued to reign. But it is at least a curious 
fact, that the portrait and style of the later coins which follow those of Yardanes, is quite 
different from the portrait and style of the earlier coins which precede theuL One of two 
things seems to have happened. Either, after overthrowing his son, the old Yologeses began 
the issue of a reformed coinage, adorned with a more recent portrait of himself. Or else the 
elder monarch did not survive the defeat of his son, and dying, left his power to another son 
bearing his own name. The latter alternative is somewhat more probable numismatically, the 
former historically, and it is most rational to refuse finally to decide between them until more 

evidence shall be discovered. 

Pacobus II. 

(a). Wearing diadema. 

. Plate YI. 7. Obv. Young head of Pacoms 1. diad. ; behind B. 

Itev. BA^IAEO^ BA^IAEQN AP^AKOY nAKOPOY AIKAIOY EniOANOY^ 
OIAEAAHNG^. Pacoms seated 1., receives wreath from torreted City r. who holds 
sceptre. Date GflT. 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Wt. 218. 

8. Obv, (Same head ; behind f.) 

£ev. Same inscr. Pacoms 1. on horseback receives wreath from City who holds sceptre ; 
behind her, warrior r. Date 8? T AY^T ? 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Wt. 204. 

9. O^r. Same head. Date A 9 T. 
Hev. Head of City r. torreted. 

B.M. -ffi -55. 
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Plate VI. 10. Ohv. Same head. 

Hev, Usual inscr. debased. Arsaces seated r.; in front "Jf^. 

Drachm, B.M. Wt. 57-9. 

1 1 . Ohv. Same head. 
Hec. Vase. 

B.M. JS -45. 

Varieties:— Of No. 11, rev. YEACAC bird r. Of Nos. 7, 8, letters behind head A, B, T, A. 

{13). Wearing helmet. 

12. Obv. Head of Pacorus 1. slightly bearded, in helmet; behind, B. 
.Rev, Inscr. and type as No. 7. Date AY rOPfll Al. 

Tetradrachm. Berlin. Wt. 143*1. 

13. Ohv. Same head. 
Hev. As No. 10. 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 53-7. 

1 4. Ohv. Same head. 

Hev. Head of City r. Date CY. 

B.M. M -45. 
Varieties : — Copper, obv. as No. 13, rev. wild goat 1. (P.O.), Nike r. (B.M.). 

The dates of the tetradrachms are 389 Daesius (Paris) to 393 (B.M.) and 394 (P.O.) for 
the beardless and diademed head. For the bearded head, nearly always in helmet, the dates 
are 404 Panemus (P.O.) and 404 (Bank of England) to 407 Dystrus (P.O.). There are also 
copper coins of 391, 394, 395 (B.M.), 406 (Bank of England). 

The coins of Pacorus bring ns to an important innovation, the name of the King at 
full-length on the tetradrachms. And the reason of this change is clear, for we find at this 
time no less than three Kings, Pacorus, Artabanus, and Yologeses, reigning simultaneously. 
The name was therefore necessary to prevent the portraits and coinages of the Kings from 
becoming confused. Of the smaller coins one of the most remarkable is the small copper 
piece with the legend YEA^A^, as to the meaning of which word I am in entire ignorance. 
There seems to be a break in the reign of Pacorus from a.s. 395 to 404. VHien, after this 
break, coins again appear, they represent the King as bearded; before, he was beardless. 

Abtabanxjs IV. 

Plate VI. 15. Ohv. Head of Artabanus 1. diad. 

lUv. BA^IAEO^ BA^IAEON AP^AKOY APTABANOY AIKAIOY EniOANGY^ 
OIAEAAHNG^. Artabanus seated 1. receives untied diadem from City; date B9T. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. 2036. 
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Another piece in the B.M. has the date 392 Panemxis. Coins with the same date (the month 
not legible) exist also at Pans and Berlin. I am not aware of any coin existing with the 
name of Artabanus and another date. This £ing must haye been a contemporary of Pacorus ; 
I have mentioned above (p. 14) the facts known in connexion with him. Other coins which 
may have been issued by him will be found at the bottom of Plate YI. 

Ghosboxs. 

Plate YI. 16. Obv. Head of Chosroes 1. diad. 

Jisv. Head of City r. Date HIY. 

■ 

B.M. M -45. 

17. Olv, Same head, great tufts of hair. 
Bev, Same type. Date HKY. 

BM. M -85. 

18. Ohv, Same head, full face. 
Rev. Same type. Date 0KY. 

B.M. MAb. 

19. Olv, Same head 1. in crown with three points. 

Rev, Head of City r. her hand visible holding wreath. Date BAY. 

B.M. M -45. 

20. Ohv. Same head 1. in helmet with cheek-pieces. 

Rev. City r., holding pahn bound with fillet. Date OAY. 

B.M. M '75. 

21. Obv. As No. 17. 

Rev. Usual inscr. debased. Arsaces seated r. ; in front ^. 

Drachm. B.M. Vt. 64-7. 
Yarieties of No. 20, type of rev. City seated 1., same date. 

These coins are connected together by the general similarity of the portrait throughout. 
The most salient feature of that portrait is the great tufts of hair, probably artificial, on both 
sides of the head, which are found on all coins, except those with the dates 418—19, which 
two pieces may belong to another of the many rivals, who at this time contested among 
themselves the succession to the throne of the ArsacidsB. The dates of the copper pieces, 
besides those given above, are 419, 421, 424, 431 (B.M.), 423, 430 (P.O.), 426, 427, 437. As 
these dates fall into the period during which we know Chosroes to have reigned, we naturally 
give him the coins. His desperate wars with Trajan may furnish us with an explanation of 
the rarity of his silver coins, and the total absence of tetradrachms. It is certain that many 
tetradrachms were issued by a Vologeses during the latter part of this reign ; but unfor- 
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tunatdy history does not f umisli us with the means of deciding which part of the Parthian 
dominions belonged to each competitor. 

MrtmLLD^TEs lY. 

Plate YI. 22. Obv. Head of Mithradates 1. diad. 

JRev. (l^ ci^Jp^) M3723 HTinO (Hatradat Malka)/ and barbarized Greek inscr. Ar- 
saces seated r., in front yj^. 

Draehm. B.M. Vt. 54-4. 

23. Ohv, Same head. 

Bev. Head of Herakles or a Satrap r. bare ; behind I ; above AK (year 424?). 

East India House. JS *5. 

It is a great pity that this last coin, which should be inyaluable for fixing the date of 
Mithradates, should be in poor condition. AK appear to be certain, and there is space for 
another letter, which can scarcely have been any but Y> for the style of the drachms fixes 
them to the i>eriod between Pacorus II. and Yologeses III. On the other hand, the I is 
distinct, and it is quite uncertain what it may mean. The aspect of the coin is not that 
of the ordinary Parthian pieces ; it may have been issued by a satrap, if Mithradates, himself 
unknown to history, can be supposed to haye had satraps imder him. 

. AjtTABunrs lY. ob MiiHBinATBS lY. 

Plate YI. 24. Ohv. Head of a King 1. diad. 

JUv. Inscr. corrupt. Ajrsaces seated r. ; in front "Jf^. 



25. Similar. 



26. Similar. 



Draehm. B.M. Vt. 64-4. 



Draehm. B.M. Vt 66-8. 



Draehm. B.M. Wt. 65-7. 



27. Ohv. Similar head. 
JRev. £agle r. 



B.M. -ffi -6. 



28. Ohv. Similar head. 

£ev. Humped bull reclining r. ; above, crescent. 

B.M. ^ -45. 

Yarieties of Nos. 27-28, types of copper, bull's head facing, cow's head 1., dolphin r., griffin r. (B.M.), 
emblem £., Arsaces seated (P.O.). 

The above are a few varieties of the many Parthian drachms and copper coins of rude 

^ For this and the following transcriptiona of Pehlri legends, the Editor has kindly made himself responsible. 
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workmanship and debased legend whicli abound. That they are later than Pacorus II. appears 
from a comparison of legends^ and, on the other hand, they appear to precede the pieces of 
the Yologeses III.— YI., because the head on them is diademed; while the head of the later 
princes always wears a helmet. They therefore fall into the reigns of Artabanus IV., Mithra- 
dates IV., and their contemporaries. 

VOLOGESES III. 

Plate VII. 1. Ohv. Head of Vologeses 1. wearing helmet, around the edge of which are what look Hko 

hooks; behind A. 

Bev, BA^IAEQ^ BA^IAEON AP^AKOY OAArA^OY AIKAIOY EniOANOY^ oIa- 

EAAHNO^. Yologoses, seated 1., receives wreath from a City who holds sceptre. 

Date 9 T. 

Tetradraehm. B.M. Wt. 212-6. 

2. Ohv, Same head, behind, E . 

Rev. As last. Date TAY nEPITEIOY. 

Tetradraohm, B.M. Wt. 206-8. 

3. Ohv, Same head. 

Rev. Head of City r. turreted and veiled. Date HAY. 

B.M. M -65. 

4.^ Ohv, Head facing in helmet with cheek-pieces. Date ©AY. 
Rev, City seated 1., hand raised to head ; in front, palm. 

B.M. ^-7. 

5. Ohv, Head as I^o. 1. 

Rev, Inscr. corrupt. Arsaces seated r. ; in front y^. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 646. 

6. Ohv, Same head; behind 7I (Vol). 
Rev, (As last.) 

7. Ohv, Same head. 

Rev, Eagle 1. in wreath, beak. 

B.M. M -5. 
Varieties of l^os. 1-2; on obv. A, B, f. 

The dates of the tetradrachms are as follows: 389 (B.M.), 389 Daesius (P.O.), 390 (B.M.), 
390 Daosius (P.O.), 390 Embolimus (the intercalary month, the Marquis de Lagoy, Rev. Num. 
1855) ; then a break, after which a constant succession from 431 (B.M.) to 449 Dius (B.M.), 
and 450 Apellseus (P.O.). The other dates of the copper are 423, 424, 430, 438, 439 (B.M.), 434, 

* I am not sure that this piece might not with almost as great propriety be giTen to Chosroes. 
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435, 437 (P<0.). Count de Salis has left a note of a tetradrachm bearing the date 460, but 
without stating where he saw it. We here reach a well-known emx of Parthian numismatics. 
We have two series of coins, of which one covers the years 389—90, the other the years 
423—450 (or even 460). The head on all these coins is unmistakably the same, but style 
and metal both become ruder as years go on (cf. No. 1 with "No. 2). It seems impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that both series belong to the same King, and that the name of that 
King was Yologeses we know from the legend. The historians inform us of a Vologeses who 
was reigning about the year 442 (130 a.d.), and it is clearly this prince who issued our coins. 
During the earlier part of his rule, which corresponds with the reign of Pacorus, he can 
have possessed but a small part of Parthia, and the Roman historians, who give us an account 
of the war of Trajan and Chosroes, never once mention his name. And in fact the cessation 
of his coinage during that war seems to point to his temporary effacement. On the death 
of Chosroes, he seems to have become sole Parthian king. We have fair numismatic evidence, 
then, for a reign of 61 years by this prince, a thing which is the more remarkable, as the 
head on his very earliest pieces is that of a bearded man, who must apparently be at least 
twenty-five years of age. 

Yologeses IV. 

Plate VII. 8. Ohv. Head of Vologeses 1. in helmet with back-piece ; behind B. 
! ^ev. BA^IAEO^ BA^IAEON AP^AKOY OAArA^OY AIKAIOY EniOANOY^ OIA- 

EAAHNO^. Yologeses, seated L, receives wreath from City who holds sceptre. Date 
AZY AHEAAAIOY. 

TeU-adraehm. B.M. Wt. 2088. 

9. Ohv. Same head. Date EOY. 
Mev. Head of City r. ; in iront A . 

B.M. M -6. 

10. Obv. Head 1. in helmet with cheek-pieces. 

Bev. (10^ Lj^/) ^^2^i^ ^^Jh) (Volgasi Malka). Greek inscr. illegible. Arsaces seated 
r. ; in front 7r^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 55. 

11. Ohv. 8ame head. 

E&v. City seated r. ; holds palm and comucopiae. 

B.M. M -35. 

12. Obv. As No. 8. 

Itev. (lO^ ^jJL. il^Ji ^5^J) KaSa l^sVa^B^TK ^B^jSi (Yolgasi ArsaU Malkin 

Malka). Eeligious symbol. 

B.M. M -85. 

Varieties of No. 11, type of rev. y^. 

The tetradrachms are extremely numerous; their dates vary from 460 Dius (B.M.) to 
502 (P.O. and Paris). The copper coins from 460 (P.O.) to 488 (B.M.). The head on the 

OAUDNB& 8 
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draclims difEers somewhat from that on the larger coins, but not enough to throw any doubt 
on their representing the same personage. No. 12 is a piece the legend of which was first 
read by Mr. Thomas (Num. Chron. vol. xii.). It was doubtless struck in the south of 
Parthia, and the characters it bears are of the class called by Mr. Thomas Persepolitan Pehlvi. 
The meaning of the type, a common one on Parthian coins, is obscure, but it is possible it 
may represent the sun, the great object of Zoroastrian worship. 

. The difEerence of the portrait on the above pieces from that on the tetradrachms of years 
431^450 is so great as to render it certain that at this point a new King succeeded. That 
his name was Yologeses we learn from the historians. 

YOLOOESES V. 

Plate YII. 13. Ohv. Head of Yologeses, facing, with tufts of hair on either side ; to r. A. 

.Rw, Traces of same legend as last King. Yologeses, seated 1., reoeives wreath from City, 
who holds sceptre. Date BO rOPfl. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. 195-4. 

14. Ohv. Same head 1. 

.Rsv, Similar. Date AO. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. 197-6. 

15. Ohv, Head as No. 13. 

JRsv. {\iL$ ^5^J) KaSto ^B^i'?! (Yolgasi Malka) and corrupt Greek legend. Arsaces 
seated r.; in front 7|^. 

Draehm. Hunter Mus. 

16. Ohv. As last. 

Jtev. Eagle 1. wings spread. 

B.M. JE -5. 

Yarieties of No. 16. type of rev. fore-part of Pegasus r. (P.O.), Griffin r. (B.M.). 

The dates begin with 502 Gorpiseus (B.M.) and continue to 514 AudinsBus (B.M.), 519 
(Bank of England), 520 (cabinet Magnoncour). 

Yologeses YI. 

Plate YII. 17. Ohv. Head of Yologeses 1. in helmet with back-piece ; behind B. 

.Rsv. Traces of inscr. and type as No. 13. Date AKO. 

Tetradrachm. B.M. Wt. 201-7. 

18. Ohv. Similar head ; behind Si (Yol). 

JRev. (liX« ^<uXjj) K27i3 ^lffS7\ (Yolgasi Malka) and corrupt Greek legend. Arsaces 
seated r. ; in front y^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 58-6. 

Yarieties of No. 18 : — ^there are also copper coins with, as type, eagle bearing wreath (B.M.). 
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The dates of the tetradrachms begin with 520 (P.O.) and 521 (B.M.), and continue to 
533 (B.M.) There is at Paris a coin with Tery similar type and corrupt legend, bearing the 
date 539. This piece is interesting, as we know that Artabanus was defeated and slain by 
the Persians before a.s. 539. We may therefore, with some confidence, conclude that Yolo- 
geses, about whom history, curiously enough, tells us nothing, lived and reigned a year longer 
than his brother. Or it is possible that the coin may have been issued by Artavasdes (see 
below). I have seen the piece, and it appears to me that the portrait does not materially 
differ from that on coins of earlier date. 

A&TABAKVB V. 

Plate YII. 19. Ohv, Head of Artabanus 1. in helmet with cheek-pieces. 

Jtev. (lilL* i<J>j^) N3/D *!in*Tri (Hartabi Malka) and corrupt Greek legend. Arsaces 
seated r. ; in front J}^. 

Draehm. B.M. Wt. 66-4. 

m 

Varieties : copper with types of rev. wild-goat 1. (B.M.), eagle 1. (P.O.). 

It is not a little singular that of the two brothers, Yologeses and Artabanus, the latter 

should consistently be mentioned as King by the Roman historians at the time of Caracalla's 

invasion, yet that the former should apparently have issued all the tetradrachms. For I 

believe that wherever a tetradrachm of this period bears any legible name, it is always that 

of Vologeses. 

Abtavasdes. 

Plate YII. 20. Ohv. Head of Artavasdes 1. in helmet with cheek-pieces, beard forked; behind >V»'^t(* 

Eev. (1^3^ jJfJ;^) aypti 1T3mK (Artabazu Malka) and corrupt Greek legend. Arsaces 
seated r. ; in front "Jj^. 

Drachm. B.M. Wt. 66. 

Varieties : type of copper, rev. eagle 1. holding wreath (P.O.). 

This coin gives us the name of the successor of Artabanus, who strove vainly after his 

death to resist the growing power of the Persians, and soon fell, dragging with him the whole 

Parthian Empire. 

Dated Civic Conrs. 

Plate VII. 21. Ohv. Head of City r. wearing turreted crown. 

Bw. SKT VnEPBEPETAIOY. Veiled female head r. ; behind )(3 . 

P.O. M -5. 

22. Ohv. Head of City r. wearing turreted crown. 

Jtev. nOAIi A. City seated 1. on rocks, holding in r. Nike; beneath her issues 1. a 

homed river-god. 

B.M. j^ -3. 

23. Ohv. As last. 

^R^' AIOY 
A 

B.M. JE -3. 
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Plate Vn. 24. Oh. As last. 

^v, BNT. Nike 1. holding palm. 

B.M. JE -3. 

Varieties :— Of No. 21, date 327 Hyperb. (Imhoof-Blumer). Of No. 24, date 353 (B.M.). The city of 
Seleucia ad Tigrim also issued coins dated 270 (B.M.). 

The date a.s. 326 HyperberetsBus of coin No. 21 falls within the reign of Artabanus III. 
As at this time Artabanus was occupied in an expedition into Armenia, where he set up his 
son Orodes as governor, Von Prokesch-Osten thinks that this coin is a memorial of the brief reign 
of the latter prince. In the monogram he reads, by what method I know not, the name of 
Artaxata, capital of Armenia. The attribution to Orodes is possible, but by no means 
established; but the place of mintage quite uncertain. 

No. 22 is not dated, but is very interesting as giving a proof that the monogram A o^ 
/^ stands for a city. This city stood on a river, but we can ascertain nothing more about it. 

No. 23. The date 1st of Dius of the year*/24, that is to say, the 1st day of the fi^^ih 
year of the SeleucidsD, luifortunately falls into a period of history which is to us quite blank. 
Some great event must have on that day taken place. There is no sufficient reason for giving 
those pieces to Seleucia, as is usually done. 

No. 24. This coin is probably a memorial of the revolt of Seleucia, which took place in 
the year a.d. 40. The city retained its freedom for seven years, and was then reduced by 
Vardanes. 

Previously, in the reign of Orodes also, Seleucia had revolted, and was reduced, as we 
are told, by the Surenas. But as this revolt seems to have taken place before b.c. 54, the 
coin of Seleucia, dated 270, can scarcely have been issued during the brief period of autonomy. 

Appekdix. 

Plate VII. 25. Ohv. Head of a king r. diad. ; behind ^ ; border of dots and beads. 

JRev. BAi\AECli KAMNA^KIPOY NIKHOOPOY. ApoUo seated 1. on omphalos, 
holding arrow and bow ; border of dots. 

Tetradraehm. Paris. 

26. Ohv, Heads of a King and Queen 1. ; behind, Seleucid anchor. 

Rev. BA^IAEO^ KAMNA^KIPOY KAI BA^IAI^^Hi ANZAZH^. Zeus seated 1. 
holding Nike and sceptre ; in ex. date A A$ . 

Tetradrachm. B.M. VTt. 242. 

The King Mnaskires has been so long one of the recognized rulers of Parthia, that I 
add the above two coins to my plate in order to justify me in excluding him. I have already 
observed (auprd, page 7), that all that Lucian testifies to is the existence of a Kamnaskires, 
who was IlapOvaUov fiaaiKeu^. But as Lucian places T^™ not by the side of Sinatroces, 
among the true Parthian Hings, but among the rulers of Characene, it is probable that he 
was not an Arsacid, but a subordinate prince of some part of the Parthian dominions. This 
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supposition is raised to the rank of a certainty by the evidence of the tetradrachms Nos. 25, 
26. It is possible that these may have been issued by the same King, one in his youth, 
the other in his old age, but it is more probable that they were minted by difEerent princes. 
Of No. 25, the type, the inscription, and the border all indicate the period of the Kings 
Antiochus IV.— V. of Syria, and Mithradates I. of Parthia. As to its place of issue, we have 
no clue. 

No. 26 is supposed to have been struck in Susiana, chiefly because the piece is usually 
brought from that region. It seems to bear the date 231 ; and if this date be by the 
Seleucid era, the coin will have been issued in the year B.C. 82—1 ; a date by no means im- 
possible, although we should have been inclined to prefer an earlier one. 

There can be little doubt that one or other of these pieces was issued by the prince whom 
Lucian mentions* 



P.S. It is probable, considering the extent of numismatic literature, that in many cases 
published coins have been omitted or overlooked in the preceding monograph. I have certainly 
overlooked a very important tetradrachm, published by Dr. von Sallet in the first volimie 
of the Zeitschrift f iir Numismatik, plate viii. 3, p. 307. 

Obc, Head of a Parthian King r. diademed ; border of reels and beads. 

JRev. BA^IAEO^ AP^AKOY. Demeter seated 1. on throne supported by winged female monster ; 

in her r. she holds Nike, who places a wreath on her head ; in her 1. comucopise ; in ex. two 

monograms J^ p^ Tetradrachm, Berlin. Wt. 225*3. 

The head on the obverse of this piece is not exactly like that on the Parthian tetradrachms 
of Mithradates I., nor yet exactly like that on his coins of Greek work. But there is a general 
likeness to both; and there can be small doubt that the head is meant for Mithradates. The 
reverse-type is taken from the coins of Demetrius I., King of Syria, who reigned b.c. 162—150, 
a period which falls well into the reign of Mithradates. 
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TABLE I. 



TABLE OF EAELIEST AND LATEST DATES ON COINS OF PARTHIAN KINGS. 



nvo. 


XARLIKBT 
A.il. 


ootLxcnox. 

B.M. 


LATEST 
A.S. 


ooLLsonosr. 


mSMAftU. 


Phraapates 


125 






Also in Berlin. 


Mithradates I. 


173 


i> 


174 


B.M. 


Issued by a Satrap. 


Himerus 


189 


P.O. 






Eeign of Mithradates II. 


Phraatefl IV. 


276 Gor. 


Munich 


289 Hyp. 


Paris 


302 Hyp. in Subhi Bey's Catalogue. 


Tiridates 11. • 


280 Dys. 


P.O. 


280 DsB. 


P.O. 


Usually given to Orodes. 


Phraataces 


310 Gor. 


B.M. 


313 Gor. 


Magnoncoor 




Phraataces and Musa 


813 Xan. 


P.O. 


315 Hyp. 


P.O. 




Orodes II. 


317 Emb. 


99 








Vonones 


320 


l> 


322 Hyp. 


B.M. 




ArtabantiB ILL. Ist reign 


322 


»» 


323 


PO. 




„ 2nd reign 


334 Xan. 


Mionnet 


338 


B.M. 




Yardanes I. 


353 Pan. 


P.O. 


356 Lo. 


P.O. 


351 Gor. in P.O. is perhaps 354 Gor. 


Goterzes Ist reign 


352 


99 


« 






„ 2nd reign 


356 Per. 


B.M. 


362 D». 


B.M. 


364 D8B. in P.O. may be a mistake of 
the die-sinker for 361 Dsb. 


Vonones IT. 










No coin known. 


Vologeses I. 


362 Gor. 


Paris 


365 Hyp. 


P.O. 




Vardanes 11. 


867 Ape. 


P.O. 


369 Pan. 


Paris 




Vologeses II. 


374 Xan. 


B.M. 


379 Xan. 


Magnoncour 


372 P.O. This dat^ is very doubtful. 


Pacoms II. Ist reign 


389 Dee. 


Paris 


395 


B.M. 




„ 2nd reign 


404 Pan. 


P.O. 


407 Dys. 


P.O. 




Artabanus IV. 


392 Pan. 


B.M, 








Chosroes 


418 


9t 


439 


B.M. 




Vologeses III. Ist reign 


389 Dffi. 


P.O. 


390 Emb. 


Lagoy 




,, 2nd reign 


431 


B.M. 


450 Ape. 


P.O. 


460 published by Vaillant 


Mithradates iV. 


424 


E.I.H. 








Vologeses IV. 


460 Di. 


B.M. 


502 


P.O. 




Vologeses V. 


502 Gor. 


>> 


520 


Magnoncour 




Vologeses VI. 


520 


P.O. 


539 


Paris 


The Paris coin may be of Artavasdes. 



\* B.M. is British Museum ,- P.O. Cabinet of Count von Prokesch-Osten ; E.I.H. East India House. 
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TABLE II. 



LIST OF TITLES ADOPTED BY PARTHIAN KINGS. 



ASSACBS I. 
TiBIDATBS I. 

Artabanvb I. 
Ph&aapatbs 



AP^AKH^ 

BA^IAEY? AP^AKH? 
BA^IAEY^ MErA^ AP^AKH? 



»» 



»» 



i» 



»» 



ft 



>> 



»» 



>» 



if 



» 



tf 



T) 



OIAAAEAOO? 



f> 



OIAEAAHN 



PhilaatbsI. 



BA^IAEY^ AP^AKH^ 
BA^IAEY? MEfA^ AP?AKH^ 



MiTEBADATSS I. 



»> 



>» 



i> 



I) 



»i 



» 



0EonATnp 



71 



» 



n 



II 



!♦ 



I) 



Phbaatbs II. 

a&tabaitub ii. 
Hdcebvs 

MiTHIlADATBS II. 



SiKATBOCBB 

Phuaatss III. 



HiTHBADATBS III. 



»» 



11 



i> 



If 



11 



11 



If 



If 



II 



II 



If 



»f 



EniOANHi 
OIAEAAHN 
BA^IAEY^ BAilAEON MEFAi APiAKHi EHIOANH^ 

APMKH? EYEPrETH? AIKAIOJ KAI OIAEAAHN 
BA^IAEY^ MEFAi AP^AKHJ GEOnATOP EYEPfETH? 

EHIOANH^ OIAEAAHN 
NIK ATOP 
NIKHOOPO^ 
EYEPrETH^ EniOANH^ OIAEAAHN 

KAI OIAEAAHN 
GEOi EYEPreTHI EHIOANHJ OIAEAAHN 
AYTOKPATOP OlAOnATOP ERIOANHJ OIAEAAHN 
GEOnATfiP EYEPrETH^ EHIOANH^ OIAEAAHN 

KAI OIAEAAHN 
OlAOHATnP EYEPrETH^ ERIOANH? OIAEAAHN 
EniOANHJ AlKAiOJ GEOi EYRATOP OIAEAAHN 

KAI OIAEAAHN 

BAilAEYJ BA^IAEON MEFA? APiAKHI AIKAIOI EHIOANHJ QEOi EYRATOP OIAEAAHN 
BA^IAEYQN BA^IAEflN AP^AKHi EYHATnP AIKAIOJ EHIOANHI OIAEAAHN 
ObodmI. BA^IAEY? BAIIAEQN MEfAi AP?AKH? KAI KTIITH? 



f» 



If 



ff 



»• 



>> 



»» 



»> 



»» 



l» 



11 



»♦ 



If 



11 



»» 



If 



11 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



»l 



II 



If 



■U 



Obodbs I. 



>» 



?» 



»» 



*« 



«> 



♦ t 



l» 



1) 



1» 



» 



Pacobu3 I. 
Phsaatbs IV. 
Tdudatbs II. 

PH&AATACSa 
MUBA 

Sanababes 

OkOI»8 II. 
YONOKBS I. 
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BA^IAEO^ BA^IAEON AP^AKH^ OIAOHATOP AIKAIO^ EHIOANH^ OIAEAAHN 

KAI OIAEAAHN 

EYEPrETH? AIKAIO^ EHIOANHJ OIAEAAHN 

AIKAIO^ 

OIAEAAHN 

OPQAH? 
AP^AKH^ HAKOPO? 
BA^IAEY^ BA^IAEON AP?AKH^ EYEPfETH^ AIKAIO^ EHIOANH^ OIAEAAHN 



i» 



»» 



)> 



>♦ 



»» 



it 



i» 



>» 



II 



II 



It 



»» 



»f 



»i 



II 



<i 



t* 



t» 



»» 



II 



»» 



»i 



II 



II 



II 



AYTOKPATnP EniOANH^ OIAEAAHN 
AIKAIO^ EHIOANH^ OIAEAAHN 



II 



>> 



>» 



0EA OYPANIA MOY^H BA^IAI^^H 

BA^IAEY^ MEfAl ^ANABAPH^ 

BA^IAEY^ BAJIAEHN AP^AKH^ EYEPPETH^ AIKAIO^ EHIOANH^ OIAEAAHN 



II 



II 



l« 



l> 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



ONONH^ 

BA^IAEOI ONONH^ NEIKH^A^ APTABANON 
AbiabarusIII. BA^IAEY^ BA^IAEHN EYEPfETHI AP^AKH^ 

AIKAIO^ EniOANH^ 
AP^AKHI EYEPrETH^ AIKAIO^ EHIOANH^ OIAEAAHN 



II 



Yabdanes I. 

GOTBBZEB 



II 



II 



f» 



II 



♦I 



II 



II 



II 



i» 



YOLOOBSES I. 

Yaboanbs II. 

YOLOOBBBB II. 

Pacoeus II. 
Astabanus IY. 
Yoloobbeb hi. 
Yoloobbes IY. 
Yoloobbeb Y. 
Yoloobbeb YI. 



>) II II fi tf II II 

i> II II 9i M »» Iw I APZn< 

rnTEPZHi BA^IAEY^ BAilAEnN APIAKOY YOi KEKAAOYMENO^ APTABANOY 

BA^IAEY^ BA^IAEfJN APIAKHJ EYEPFETH? AIKAIO^ EHIOANH^ OIAEAAHN 



II 



II 



II 



V 



» 



» 



II 



91 



•I 



If 



II 



«l 



II 



II 



If 



II 



II 



II 



I* 



II 



II 



II 



•9 



II 



HAKOPO^ 

APTABANON 

OAAFA^H^ 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



II 



The Eing'B name in Pehlvi characters is found on the coins of Mithradates IV., Yologeses IV., V., VI., Arta- 
banus V., Artavasdes. 
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TABLE III. 



PROBABLE SOURCE OF PARTHIAN TITLES. 



TITLS. 


KIMO. 


BOVACX. 


BA^IAEY^ MEfA^ 


Tiridates I. seqq. 


Achaemenian Kings of Persia. 


BAIIAEY^ BA^IAEON 


Mithradates I., III., etc. 


yt it 99 


0IAAAEA«O^ 


Fhraapates 


Ptolemy II. of Egypt. 


OIAEAAHN 


Pbraapates seqq. 




©EonAxnp 


Phraates I., II. 




Eni0ANH^ 


Mithradates I. seqq. 


Antiochus IV. of Syria. 


AIKAIO^ 


tf >> 


Agathocles of Bactria. 


EYEPrETH^ 


Phraates II., Mithradates II., &c. 


Antiochus Vll. of Syria. 


NIK ATOP 


Artabanus II. 


Demetrius II. of S3rria. 


AYTOKPAXnP 


Sinatroces, Phraates lY. 


Sulla of Borne. 


OlAOnATOP 


Sinatroces seqq. 


Antiochus IX. and foil. Kings of Syria. 


EYHATnP 


Mithradates III. 


Mithradates YI. of Pontus. 


KTI^TH^ 


Orodes I. 


Cities of Asia Minor. 


©EA OYPANIA 


Musa 


Cleopatra VI. of Egypt (GE A NEOTEPA). 



\* It wiU be seen that the arrangement adopted in this paper is strongly corroborated by the facts 
collected in this table, whence it appears that in almost every case the Parthian King whom I suppose to 
have introduced a fresh title may have borrowed that title from a contemporary or slightly older ruler of 
some neighbouring country. 



COBEIGENDA. 



PAOS 



7 line 24 /or Atropatane read Atropatene. 
12 at foot traiMpose notes 2 and 3. 

16 line 31 far Artabanus lY. read Artabanus Y. 

17 line 10 /or and the name of Artavasdes read and drachms bearing the 

name of Artavasdes. 
25 at bottom for letter "+> read i, . 
49 line 36 before YO^ imert AP^AKOY, cf. Table II. 
62 „ 6/or 310Gor. rtf<irf310 Art. 
64 lines 1 and 19/or Bki\^EOiread BA^IAEY^. 



OARDXEB 



9 



s 



HXRITOSD : 
PBniTKD BT 8TSPHKK AWnS AITD SOm. 



^rsacie/ae. 




ARSACES I, TIRIDATES I, ARTABANUS I, PHRAAPATES, PHRAATES I, 
MITHRADATES I. 



^rsacidae. 









^O 




MITHRADATES I (satraps,) PHRAATES II, AHTABANUS H, HIMERUS, 
MITHRADATES n. 



Jfrsacidae. 



Plate m. 




^^ 



# 




00 i^ #.o 



# 



#:• 




SINATROCES, PHRAATES DI, MITHRADATES in, ORODES 1. 



^rsacidae. 



9 



€1 

'9 




9 

e'9 



Q 



m 



PACORUS, PHRAATES IV, TIRIOATCS D, PHRAATACC5, MUSA, SANABARES. 






• * 



e# 




# 



w 




ORODCSn, VONONES I, ARTABANUSm, VARDANESl. C0TAR2ES, 
VOLOCESESl. 



#9 




li% 



9® 



VAROANES n, VOLOGESeS U. PACORUS n, AHTABANUS IV, CHOSROES, 
MITHRADATES II. 





J'laftVn 


•# 


.' *'* 


•• 


• 

- • 


• 

• 


»:• 




•• 

1 1 



voLOCESES m, iv; V, VI, artabanusv, artavasdes, civic coins, 

KAMNASKIRES. 



.*--J^ 



A ASSYRIAN HELMtT. 
B PARTHIAN HELMCT. 
C ROCK-SCULPTURE OF GOTERZES. 
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Bniiu of the JBTAvriNiaiiu, a BuddMat Temple at FuLASTirirftA. (See { 37.) 

ON THE ANCIENT COINS AND MEASURES OF CETLON. 



PABT I. References to Coins in Bdddhikt Literature. 

1. CeyloD and Kasliinir are the only parts of India which pretend to poaaess a continviouB 
native history. That of Ceylon is much the more ancient and complete, and as in it coins are 
not unfrequently mentioned, even in the earliest periods, it might have been supposed that some 
specimens of great age would have survived to our own days. Such is not however the case. 
We have at present only one series of coins of finished form and of a comparatively late date, 
beginning in the middle of the twelfth and ending at the close of the thirteenth century.* Our 
subject therefore divides itself naturally into two parts : in the first of which will be considered 
the data regarding coins and measures found in the Buddhist literature of Ceylon ; while in the 
second those mediEeval coins which have come down to us will be described and illustrated. 

2. Mr. Thomas has already pointed out* how frequent are the allusions to money in the 

> Just at I go to press I leun that then are sarae taint in fonnd in Ceylon inscriptioiu. It not, they ue probablj im- 

the Colombo Miuenm with illegible inKiiptions in square PUi portatdons from India. 

characters. It would be inteteating to learn whether thej bear * In his introductory essaj' to the Kiunismata Orientalia, 

an; of the signi, such aa j oi i, which haie onl; as jet been ' Ancient Indian Weights,' p. 40. 
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sacred literature of the Buddhists; and as these occur in books of very different ages and 
authenticity, it will be necessary to quote and discuss the most important passages. Without 
a detailed examination of the passages themselves, we may easily be led to draw conclusions 
much too wide. Spence Hardy's statement,^ for instance, that ' in the most ancient laws of the 
Buddhists the distinction is recognized between coined money and bullion/ is not confirmed by 
the texts hitherto accessible, unless the word ' coined * be taken in an unusually extended sense. 

3. The time has scarcely arrived when anything can be affirmed with certainty as to the 
age of the different books of the Northern Buddhists: they show a state of belief much later 
and more developed than that of the Southern Church; but they claim a very high antiquity, 
and it is well known that amongst these ruder peoples the Buddhist mythology had a much more 
rapid development than that which took place in Magadha and in Ceylon. Buddhism became 
the State religion of the Indo-Skythians under Kanishka at about the beginning of our era, 
but no canon of the Northern Buddhists was settled at the council held under his auspices.' 
The books considered sacred by the Northern Church are mostly of much later date; but 
some of them were certainly translated into Chinese in the first century A.D. — ^that is, if 
reliance can be placed on the later native historians of China,' besides whose statements we 
have very slight data of any chronological value. Eugdne Bumouf has given several instances 
of the mention of coins in those portions of the Northern Buddhist books he has translated,^ 
and has discussed their values in a special note (p. 697). As aU these works are of unknown 
authorship and date, but probably at least 700 years after our era,^ the only conclusion to be drawn 
from these references is that they add simply nothing to our knowledge of the dates at which the 
coins mentioned in them were first used. 

4. The canon of the Southern Buddhists was settled two centuries and a half earlier than 
the time of Kanishka, viz. under the Emperor Asoka in P&taliputra, about 260 b.c. ; and it 
includes separate works by different authors.^ The following passage occurs in the first chapter 
of the inedited Mah& Yagga in the Yinaya Pitaka, and also in the first chapter of the Kammavdcam, 
containing the liturgy used at the admission of laymen to the Buddhist order of mendicants, of 
which several translations and editions have already appeared.'' (p. 6^ line 4, of Mr. Dickson's 
edition of theXJpasampad&-Kammav&c&) ' If any mendicant takes apdda {i.e. a quarter), or anything 



1 Eastern Monaohism, p. 66. 

* LaB86ii, Indiflche Alterthumakimde, 2iid ed. toI. iL p. 856. 
My < Buddhism,' p. 239. ' Foe Eoae Ki/ p. 248. 

s Beal, TraTels of Fa Hian, etc., pp. zz, et seq.; Bomantic 
Legend of S&kya Buddha, p. n. 

« Thus the tuvan^ is spoken of in the Eanakayar^a sCitra 
and in the P(ima aradftna (Bumouf, Introduction k Thistoire dn 
Bouddhisme, pp. 01, 238, 243, 245) ; the kdrahdpana in the 
Divya avadtoa (ibid, p. 147 ; compare Hodgson's Essays, 1874, 
p. 20) and in the V(m^ ayad&na (ibid, pp. 236, 243, 258) ; the 
purdf^ in the Dirya avadfma (ibid, p. 146) ; the mdaaka in the 
Fdr^a avadftna (ibid, p. 243) ; the hdkam in the Afoka ayad&na, 
which is part of the Diyya aradloia (ibid, p. 392, and compare 
on the work itself Hodgson's EsMys, 1874, p. 17) ; and lastly the 



dindra in this latter work and in the Hiranyap&^i ayad&na (ibid, 
p. 432, note). 

' Ibid, pp. 64, 231, 555 ; Weber's Sanskrit Literature, p. 262. 

* This is clear from- internal eyidence : compare also James 
D'Alwis, Buddhist Ntrvaitm, pp. 18, 19. 

"^ The Padre Maria Percoto, Missionary in Aya and Pegu, 
traaskted it into Italian in 1776, and Professor Adler into 
German for the first yolume of Egger's Deutsches gemeinniit- 
ziges Magazin, Leipzig, 1787. The Bey. Benj. dough trans- 
lated it into Engli^ in the second yolume of the Miscellaneous 
Translations from Oriental Languages, London, 1834, and most 
of it was edited in F&li, with a Latin translation, by Professor 
Spiegel, Bonn, 1841. The best edition is thai by Mr. Dickson 
in the J.E.A.S. for 1875, with English translation and notes. 
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of the value of a pdda or more, he is ipso facto unfrocked/ Mr. Dickson translates pdda * the 
quarter of a pagoda/^ the pagoda being a small gold coin lately current in South India and 
worth 7«. 6rf. Mr. Ghilders says in his Dictionary, * There is a coin called p6do (Ab. 480) : 
Subhdti quotes pordna-kahdpanassa catuttho bhdgo pddOf and states it is worth about sevenpence.' 
The Abhidh&nappadipik&y to which the reference is given, was written in the twelfth century, 
and makes it the fourth part of a weight, apparently of the nikkha, which is made equal to five 
suvannas (§ 23 below). So that we have three modem authorities each giving a different meaning 
to the word. It is evident that they do not really know in what sense it was originally used, and 
there is nothing to prove that it meant a coin at all ; it may have been a weight, either of gold, 
silver or copper, recognized as a basis of calculation or a medium of exchange.' All that can 
be said is that it was certainly of small value. 

6. In the Dhammapada, a collection of ethical verses from other books of the Three 
Pitakas, and one of the latest works included in the canon by Asoka's council, the word kah&pana 
is used in verse 186: Na kahdpana-vassena titti kdmesu vH/ati, 'Not by a rainfall of kah&pa^as 
will there be satisfaction in the midst of lusts.' The exact derivation and meaning of the word 
kahdpana is not quite so clear as one could wish. The corresponding Sanskrit word k&rsh&pana 
occurs already in Manu and Panini, of which the former is certainly, and the latter probably, 
earlier than the earliest possible date of the Dhammapada. It is clearly derived from karsha, the 
name of a small weight ; but pavMy which is usually supposed to be the second part of the com- 
poimd, would not explain the second a, while the root pan ' to barter or bet,' is not used with 
the prefix a except in the nominal derivative dpana 'market,' which does not help us much. In 
trying to determine the exact meaning from the texts, we are met with an ambiguity of expression 
which is only the reflexion of an ambiguity in idea ; just as even in English the words ' coin ' 
and ' money ' are very vaguely used. Coin may, I think, be legitimately used in two senses ; 
firstly, of pieces of metal bearing the stamp or mark of some person in authority as proof of their 
purity, and of their being of full weight ; and secondly, of pieces similarly stamped, but thereby 
acquiring a value beyond that of an equal weight of metal (by the mark or stamp implying a 
promise to receive the coin at a higher than its intrinsic value). The latter, like our pennies and 
shillings, might be more appropriately termed tokens. Now there was a time in India, before coins 
in either of these senses were struck, when mere pieces of bullion without stamp at aU, or merely 
with some private stamp, were used as money — ^that is, as a medium of exchange :' and the word 
k&rsh&pana, as used by the authors mentioned above, may mean either coins proper of the weight 
of a karsha, or only such pieces of metal of that weight. The latter was almost certainly its 
original meaning both in Sanskrit and P&li, and is, I think, the meaning in this verse of the 
Dhammapada. Buddhaghosha mentions^ a gold and silver as well as the ordinary (that is, bronze 
or copper) kah&pana ; and Professor Ghilders thinks that only gold pieces can be referred to in our 

^ Loc. cit. p. 13. meamng from *a foot' to * a quarter' through the idea of one leg 

' Bohtlingk and Roth refer to a passage in the ^atapatha heing the fourth of a quadruped. 

Br&hma^a where p&da means the fourth of a certain gold weight; ^ Mr. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 57. 

hut to none where it means coin. They eicplain the change of * In the passage quoted below, § 13. 
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passage. But copper pieces will satisfy the requirements of every other passage, except one legendary 
one, where the word occurs;^ and considering the much greater value of copper then than now, it is 
* not so certain that we need even here take the word in any other than its ordinary sense. The value 
of the kah&pana changed of course with the varying value of copper, and even its weight may have 
varied a good deal ; as much at least as different specimens of the fruit of the karsha (Terminalia 
belleriea) vary among themselves.' Its size and shape are uncertain; but this at least can be said, 
that the sculptor of the bas-reliefs ^t B&rah&f (who cannot have lived much more than a century 
later than the compiler of the Dhammapada) makes them square. Lastly, it should be mentioned 
that, according to Mr. Childers, the word kah&pana itself meant primarily a small weight,^ and that 
our authorities differ hopelessly about the weight of the karsha : the Sanskrit authorities making 
it equal to sixteen m&shas, each of which=2^ m&sakas=5 ratis ; while Moggall&na (§ 23) makes 
the akkha (which, teste Bohtlingk-Eoth, is the same as the kar8ha)=2^ m&8akas=5 ratis (that 
i^znone m&sha). On the former calculation Mr. Thomas makes the k&rsh&pajgLa=to 140 grains, 
one of our current pennies weighing about 145 grains. M. L^on F^er quotes a form gah&pana 
from the J&takas (Etude sur les J&takas, p. 102). The old form Karis&pa^a, mentioned by 
Moggall&na (v. 481), has not yet been foimd in the texts. 

6. There is a curious expression at Dhammapada, v. 108: * Whatever sacrifice or offering 
a man may make here during a whole year in order to get merit, all of it is not worth a 
quarter.'^ The commentator explains it 'to mean a quarter of the virtuous mind of one re- 
verencing holy men.' This seems forced, but must be, I think, the real meaning of the words, 
taken in the connexion in which they stand. 

7. The only other portion of the three Pitakas published is the Khuddaka P&tha, the 
shortest book in the Buddhist Bible, a selection of Buddhist hymns edited by Mr. Childers for 
the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, 1869. In it no mention is made of coins, but it is 
said that 'in the other world there will be no trafficking by means of gold.'^ These two 
works would scarcely have been looked upon as sacred by the Council of Asoka held in b.c. 
250, imless they had been composed some time before it. They may therefore be approximately 
placed at least as early as the end of the fourth century before Christ. 

8. I cannot refrain from adding here a reference to a passage occurring in the P&r&jika of 
the first Pitaka, and also in the Batthap&la Sutta of the second Pitaka, although the texts are 
not yet accessible. In the former we have an account of the manner in which a certain Sudinna 



^ They are all quoted in the following sections. The ex- 
ception, a doubtful onei is referred to below, § 15. J&taka 94, 
23, compared with 93, 22. Compare Thomas, l,e. p. 41, note 6. 

* Mr. Thomas considers that this Myrobalan seed formed the 
basis upon which the old Karsha of 140 grains was framed. It 
constituted an article of extended commerce, in its dry state it was 
little subject to change, it was readily available in the B&z&rs as 
a countercheck of other weights, and finally the ordinary weight 
accords closely with the required amount. Indeed selected speci- 
mens of desiccated seed from Bhilsa, now in the India Museum, 
weigh as high as 144 grains. 



* Cunningham, Report of the Bengal As. Soc, quoted in 
Ancient Indian Weights, p. 69, note, compared with { 16 below. 

« So also see F^er, Etude sur les J&takas, p. 102. And Cole- 
brooke, Essays (ed. Cowell), vol. i. p. 631, says, ' A pa^a or 
k&rsh&papa is a measure of copper as well as of silyer.' 

^ Fausboll, p. 34, sabbam pi tarn na chatubh&gam eti. Comp. 
p. 288 and the passage quoted by Prof. Max Miiller in his note 
to V. 167. 

' N*atthi hirafifiena kayakkayam, p. 11 of the separate edition. 
Prof. Childers translates <no trafficking /or gold,' but the instru- 
mental case is doubtless used of the m^Hurn of exchange. 
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persuaded his parents to allow him to enter the Buddhist Order of Mendicants, and was afterwards 
tempted by them to return to a layman's life. In the latter a similar story, for the most part in 
the very same words, is told of Eatthap&la. In the translation of the former by the Eev. S. 
Coles we read that Sudinna's mother * made two heaps for him, one of gold coins and the other 
of gold . . . . , and covered over those heaps with mats.' ^ In the translation of the latter by 
the Rev. D. J. Gogerly we read that Ratthap&la's father 'caused to be piled up a great heap 
of coined and uncoined gold, and covered it with a mat.' ^ The proflfered wealth is in each case 
refused, the mendicant advising that * the gold coins and the gold ' (as Coles renders) or * the 
gold and bullion ' (as Gogerly here translates) should be thrown into the river. I have little 
doubt that the P&li words in all four passages are identical. Can they be the same as those 
used in the formula quoted by Bumouf as the standing mode of describing Gautama's own entry 
into the mendicant life ? Bumouf quotes the passage from two Suttas of the second Pitaka ; 
and the words in question are simply pahhiitam hiranha-mvannam? The first word, pabhuta, 
is either an archaic form of, or more probably a simple misreading for, the usual pahtita^ ' much,' 
while each of the two parts of the following compound signifies 'gold.' That there was some 
shade of difference in the meaning of the two words is clear I think from the expression hiranham 
vd mvannam vd 'either gold or gold,' in a commentary on the P&timokkha,* but what the 
difference was when the second Pitaka was composed is not so easy to say. Both words are 
constantly used both in Sanskrit and P&li in the simple sense of gold, both words also occur 
as names for a particular weight.^ As names of weights the Suvanna according to Moggall&na 
would seem to weigh forty Hiraniias, for it is equal to forty akkhas, an aksha is the same as a 
karsha, and hiraiina at J&taka, p. 92, is replaced by kahapana at page 94."^ But the usage of the 
fifth or twelfth century after Christ is poor evidence for the usage of the fourth century before 
Christ. It is quite possible that ' treasure and gold,' or ' gold and bullion,* or ' pounds of 
gold,' or 'yellow gold,' would be the right rendering of hiraMa-suvannam in the passages 
under consideration; but to decide these points we must have more texts before us. It will 
be of advantage, meanwhile, to have noted the similarity of the passages. 

9. The date of the next work we have to consider is very uncertain. The orthodox 
Buddhists believe Kacc&yana's Grammar to be the work of a contemporary of Gautama : this is 
certainly incorrect, and even as late as the time of Buddhaghosha it was not acknowledged as 
the supreme authority on P&li grammar. The rules, explanations and examples are acknow- 
ledged by tradition to be by different hands, and the passage now to be quoted occurs among 
these later additions.^ The Sinhalese tradition is, however, strong evidence that the work was 
composed in India and at a very early date — early, that is, as compared with the comm^itators 

1 Jonnial of the Ceylon As. Soc. 1876-1877, p. 187. below (§ 23); and both the Snyaypa and the Efrnhfrpa^a 

* Journal of the Ceylon As. Soc. 1847-1848, p. 05. weighed 80 ratit according to Mann. Thomas, loe. eU, p. 13. 

* Bnmonf, Lotos de la bonne Loi, p. 863. Comp. Fto, Etude ^ So in BohUingk-Roth the hirafifia is said to be = the karsha. 
Bur les J&takas, p. 107. ^ On Kacc&yana's date see James D'Alwis in his * Introduction* 

* bh and A can scarcely be distinguished in Ceylon MSS. to Kacc&yana; Weber's reyiew of this Introduction in Indische 
' Minayeff, p. 78, on P&timokkha, ch. 8, t. 13. Streifen, yoI. ii. pp. 316-343; and especially Bumell On the 
6 Hirafifia is so used at J&taka 92, 22, Mah. 163, 2 ; Suya^^a Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians,' 1875, pp. 61-62. 
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of the fifth century. At page 130 of M. Senart's excellent edition, under examples of the use 
of the ablative, occurs the curious expression : aatasmd or aatena bandho naro, * a man bound for 
a himdred/ where one would expect baddho, and where the ablative is certainly strange. In 
a similar way, at J&taka 224, 24, we have acUena kitaddsOy ^ a slave bought for a himdred/ Whether 
in these passages ^ a hundred ' means coins, or shells, or cattle, or weights of bullion, or com, or 
other goods, is not certain, but I should take it to mean one hundred pieces of copper, i.e. 
kah&panas.^ It will be seen hereafter that in the fifth century in Ceylon higher numerals 
were used in the same manner. Again, at p. 158, upa nikkhe kalidpanam, ^ the k&rsh&pa^a is less 
than the nishka,' is given as an example of the use of the locative; here the grammarian 
who made the example was evidently thinking of weight, as the word nikkha is never in 
P&li used for a coin.' In Manu the weight of the nishka is 320 ratia in gold as against 80 ratis 
for the kfirsh&pana in copper. 

10. We next come to the P&timokkha, a compilation of unknown date, giving a classification, 
from the Yinaya Pitaka, of offences against the rules of the Buddhist order of mendicants. It is 
certainly very old, but, not having been included in the canon by Asoka's Council, can scarcely 
have existed long before that time. A commentator of the fifth century' says indeed, according 
to Mr. Tumour's translation, ^ Bhagawi (i.e, Gautama himself) taking his place in the midst of this 

assembly, held in the Weluwana edifice at B&jagaha, in the first year of his Buddhahood, 

propounded the P&timokkham ; ' but it is impossible that the book so called should have come into 
existence until after the monastic system was worked out and settled in great detail, which it 
eertainly was not at the time referred to. The same commentaries are used for the P&timokkha 
and the Yinaya Pitaka, and the passages to be quoted probably occur also word for word in the 
latter. At verses 8, 9, and 10 of the sixth chapter [the Nisaggiya] eivara-cetdpannd are 
mentioned, which Mr. Dickson translates 'money to buy robes.' ^ The origin of the expression 
is doubtful, Professor Childers ascribing the latter part of the compound to a confusion between 
the two roots ci and eit, and Mr. Mioayeff, Mr. Dickson and one of the commentaries,' spelling 
the word cet&panna and making it masculine, while Professor Childers, another P41i commen- 
tary and M. Senart,^ spell it cet&pana, which makes it neuter. The former commentator explains 
it 'gold, or a pearl, or a jewel, or coral, or cotton cloth, or thread, or raw cotton,' that is to 
say, materials which could be made into a robe or bartered to procure one ; the latter explains it 
simply 'price' or value (mdla), but does not say in what. The term may therefore be rendered 
' means to procure a set of robes,' and does not necessarily infer the existence of coined money. 



^ M. Senart translates * pieces de moimaie/ bnt liiB attention 
was not directly drawn to this point. The earions may compare 
Judges xtU. 2f 3, 4, where 'hundreds' of silyer are spoken of, 
and where the Authorized Version inserts the word 'shekels,' 
while some scholars would prefer to understand lambs. 

> See below, } 23. Thomas, Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 13. 

* The Madurattha^Vil&Bini, Journal of the Bengal As. Soc. 
Yol. yii. 1838, p. 816. A set of rules called P&timokkha is five 
times mentioned in published parts of the Pifakas (Dhammapada, 
verses 185, 375 ; P&r&jika, J. Ceylon As. Soc. 1867, p. 175; Sutta 
Nip&ta, p. 05 ; and S&maflfia-phala Sutta, Bumouf, Lotus, 463). 



But it is, to say the least, doubtful whether the book now known 
as P&timokkha is referred to. Comp. Hardy, Manual, p. 198 ; 
FausboU's J&taka, p. 85 ; Tumour in the J.B.A.S. Ti. 519, 523; 
Beal, Catena, p. 1 89. That the word P&timokkha was in use before 
the work so called assumed its present shape, is clear from the 
fact that the word occur^ twice in the P&timokkha itself. Dick- 
son, p. 27. 

^ Page 47 of his separate edition from the Journal of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, 1875. 

^ P. 78 of Mr. Minayeff's edition, St. Petersburg, 1869. 

* P. 322 of his separate edition of Kacc&yana. 
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11. Verses 18 and 19 say : 'If a priest receives or gets another to receive for him gold and 
silver [coin], or if he thinks to appropriate [money] entrusted to him, it is a nisaggiya fault. 
If a priest makes use of the various kinds of monet/, it is a nisaggiya faidt.' I quote from 
Mr. Dickson's translation, but the words I have bracketed are not found in the original, and 
the word 'money' in the latter verse is in P&li riipiya^ which Professor Ghilders in his Dictionary 
translates Mver^ bullion. Neither the P&li ripiya, nor the Sanskrit equivalent Hipya^ are derived 
from rupa in its sense of image, figure, or are ever used in the sense of ' bearing an image,' for 
which the correct expression is rdpin} Silver is called ripiya on account of its beauty, its shining 
appearance, just as gold is called suvanna on account of its fine colour. The commentator on this 
passage' explains rkpiya by jdtaruporrqfata^ gold and silver ^ but this is rather a gloss on the rule 
than a philological explanation of the word. Moggall&na distinctly confines the sense of the word 
to silver.' The text is as follows: — 18. Yo pana bhikkhu j&taruparajatam uggaoiheyya v& 
ugga^fipeyya v& upanikkittam v& s&diyeyya nisaggiyam p&cittiyam. 19. Yo pana bhikkhu 
n&nappak&rakam rdpiyasamvoh&ram sam&pajejrya msaggiyam p&cittiyam.^ I would translate: 
' 18. If again a mendicant shoidd receive gold or stiver^ or to get some one to receive it for him, or 
alloto it to be put in deposit for him, it is bl fault requiring restitution. 19. If again a mendicant 
should engage in any of the various transactions in silver^ it is a fault requiring restitution,' where 
' transactions in silver ' must refer, I think, to the use of silver as a medium of exchange. 

12. In the Bhikkhuni-P&timokkham, or Bules for Nuns, occurs the passage, * A nun collecting 
for a heavy cloak may collect as much as 4 kamsas ; if she should collect beyond this, it is a &ult 
requiring restitution. A nun collecting for a Ught cloak may collect as much as 2| kamsas ; if 
she should coUect beyond this, it is a fault requiring restitution.' ' There is some uncertainty as 
to the derivation and meaning of kathsa, which, as a measure of value, is only found in this passage. 
The word usually means copper, bronze, or a brass pot or plate ; but the commentator^ explains it 
here as * four kah&pa^jias,' an explanation found also in Moggalldna's vocabulary.'' In Sanskrit 
literature the word is only found in the sense of a brass pot or cup ; but the Sanskrit lexicographers 
give kamsa as an equivalent of &dhaka (a measure of capacity).^ Mr. Childers regards it here as 
a derivative from, or a dialect variety of, karsha ; but this seems indefensible, and the use in 
primitive times of a particular form of brass cup or plate as a measure of value is by no means 
unlikely, while the expression * a bronze ' is exactly paralleled by 'a copper' as used sometimes in 
English.* The tradition preserved in the Kankhi Yitarani, that the weight of the kamsa, as a 
measure of value, was considered equal to four kah&panas, may or may not be well f oimded ; one 
can only say that if the value were really so small, the idea of a cup or vessel can scarcely have 
been present to the mind of those who used the word* 

^ P&^iiii perhaps thought differently. See the note in Anc. * Eankh& Yitarani, ihid, p. 104. 

Ind. Weights, p. 80, hut the peflsages quoted by Bohtlingk- "^ Abhidh6nappadipik&, 905; he probably follows the fifth 

Both are oonolusiTe. century commentary. 

> Minayeff, p. 80. ^ Bohtlin^k-Rotii, 8.y. Compare below, { 32, table ; and 

* Verses 486, 480, 903. Thomas, Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 26. 

* Minayeff, p. 10. Dickson, p. 20. ' Compare also the use of sara^^a, § 23, and of ridi in 

* Minayeff, p. 103. Sinhalese. 
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13. In the commentaries written in Ceylcm in the fifth century a.d. hj Buddhaghoeha, we 
find the following explanationB. At page 66 of his edition of the P&timokkha, Minayeff qnotea 
a commentator's explanation of chora, a thief, as being one who takes anything of the value 
of five m&sakas* or more. Here the word m&aaka might just possibly mean a weight, but in 
the following pasBage that can scarcely be the case. The Kankhi-Titara^i on F4timokkha vi. 
10, quoted above, calls gold and silver and kdrshdpanas and mdsaka» forbidden objects.^ Another 
commentary on verse 18 says: 'By rqjata (silver) ia meant the k&rshfipa^a, the metal m&aaka, 
the wooden m&saka, the lacquer m&saka, which are in use.'(!) And the Samanta-p^ts&dik& on 
the same passage says:^ 'jdtariipa is a name of suva^i^a (gold), which is also called satthuvanna 
because it ia like the colour of Gautama Buddha, '(!) and after explaining rq/aia (which expla- 
nation Minayeff has left out in his edition, perhaps because it is the same as that given above), 
goes on : 'In this passage kah&pai^a is either that made of gold or that made of silver (ruptt/a), 
or the ordinary one ; the metal m^ka means that made of copper, brass, etc. ; the wooden 
m&saka means that made of s&ra wood or of the outside of the bambu, or lastly of palmyra 
leaf, on which a figure has been cut (rupam chinditvd kala-tndsako) ; the lacquer m4saka means 
that made of lac or gum, on which a figure has bee^ caused to rise up ' (r&path tamufthd- 
petvd katO'indaako). Then, after explaining the words 'which are in use,' it continues: 'Lastly, 
every kind should be included, whether made of bone, or skin, or the fruits or seeds of 
trees, and whether with a raised image or without one.' It adds that the four forbidden 
things are silver, gold, the gold m&saka, and the ailver m&saka, a different explanation from 
that given above. The annexed cut of a lacqner medal in the possession of Coh Pearse, II.A., 
may perhaps represent such a lacquer m&saka as has just been referred to. 



14. We next come to the J&takas, the date of the present text of which is very uncertain. 
It seems that a collection of J&taka stories was one of the earliest Buddhist books, and was 
included in the canon as setded by the P&taliputra Council under Asoka; but it is the only 
book of that canon which has not been handed down to us in a shape purporting to be identical 

1 The mkiaka ii the seed of > bean (iM TbomM, loc. cit. p. vtUlan .... TUMa kahdpa^ ti : tma^^amago vd ripigmuife 

II), ind ia lued in this aanss at Mah. 239, 3. In Eardf'i vd pdkatiko erf. LohMtnitaio ti : iamiaUhddlhi katamdiaio. 

Legonds and Tbeoiies of the finddhiata, lagoi are mentioned who Sdmmdtako ti : idraddmnd «d vilupttikdga vd mtamato tdla- 

' had no cattle, no gold (not e>en ae mnch aa four mfiaas, each of pamma pi ripam chindited katamdtaia, JatimidtakB Ii : Ukhdya 

which U ol the weight of di m&ra leedi) and no grain.' See vd nifi/iima vd ripain tamufthdpeivd iiUamdialco. Ti vohdram 

below, i 33. gaeehanliti : imind pana pddma yo yv j/tliha yatlha janapadt 

' llinaj^l PU. p. 79. Comp. end of t^ paragraph. yadd yadd vohdram gatckati, Antiman affhimayo pi OMMUinayo 

■ Ibid, p. SO. Tlie fnll text ia aa follows -.—JataTipar^atan pi niUhaphabdb'amofa pi tamufflidpiUripo aiamuKAdpilaripa 

ti .' jdlaripam ttdnui turaniiatia nrfnuin, tarn paiui ymd Tathd- labbQ pi tamgaJittabbe. The greater part ia giien bj Mr. Thomas 

gatatia vari^ataditnk /uli taud Battkitvamevtitealiti padabdjatu toe. tit, p. 42, note. 
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with that accepted by the Council. The text exists now only in the commentary, the date of 
which is itself unknown, though it was certainly written in Ceylon, and probably as late as the 
fifth century after Christ. Ko kind of literature is more susceptible of verbal alteration than the 
easy prose narrative which forms the bulk of these tales; so that, although the text is through- 
out kept distinct from the commentary, it cannot be depended upon as an accurate reproduction 
of the original form. And agaia, though the mention of money is so mixed up with the gist 
of some of the stories that it can scarcely be due in those cases to interpolation, and may very 
possibly date from the first invention of the stories in the time of Buddha, or even earlier, 
the names mentioned may have been inserted afterwards. The P&li version of the J&takas is 
now being published by Mr. Fausboll ; and the first part, containing the P&li text of the Intro- 
duction and of 38 Jataka stories, has already appeared in Copenhagen. In these stories are 
the following notices of money. In the Seri-v&^ija J&taka^ some poor people ask a hawker 
to take an old pot in exchange for his wares. The pot was gold, but so old and dirty that 
they did not know it. The hawker sees their foolishness, and hoping to get it for nothing, 
says it is not worth even half a tndsaka, and throwing it on the ground, goes away. Imme- 
diately afterwards another hawker comes up, and being made a similar ofier, honestly tells the 
ignorant owners that their old pot is worth ^ a hundred thousand' (sata-sahassam),' but gives 
them for it 500 kahdpanaa and goods ^ worth 500' (probably kah&panas). He then takes back 
eight kah&paj^as, and giving them to the captain of a vessel just then sailing, he escapes 
with the pot. The other hawker soon returns, and ofiers something of small value for the 
pot, and when its owners tell him they have given it to another hawker for 'a thousand' 
(sahassam), he vainly pursues him, and then dies of grief and chagrin. The good hawker in 
this tale is the future Buddha; and had it been altered, the fact that he gave less than 
'a thousand' for what was worth 'a hundred thousand' might have been easily got over by 
some interpolation; in any case the mention of money forms so important a part of the story 
that it must belong to a very early form of this J&taka. 

The next mention of money is in the Cullaka-setthi J&taka.' On the advice of the future 
Buddha, a man earns 16 kah&panas in one day by the sale of firewood, and afterwards sells 
grass to the king's stable-keeper for ^a thousand,' and subsequently acquires a capital of 
'a hundred thousand/ and marries the future Buddha's daughter. 

In the Nandi-v&sala Jdtaka^ we have the history of a prize ox who first loses a bet 
(abbhutam) of 'a thousand' for his owner, when the latter calls him vicious; and then wins a 
wager of 2000 when he calls him gentle; and in the next story the future Buddha, again 
under the form of an ox, wins for his mistress a bag containing 1000,^ being hire for drawing 
500 carts at two kah&panas a cart. 



^ Fausboll's J&taka, p. 111. « Ibid, p. 191. 

* At pages 69, line 15, and 178, line 21, other gold pots are ^ Sahassatthavika, J. 195, 20, compare 54, 1, and 55, 23. 

mentioned worth 100,000 each. See on a parallel expression in the Hig-Yeda, Mr. Thomas, 

3 Fansboll's J&taka, p. 121. Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 33. 

DAYIDB 2 
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15. Mr. Fausboll has also published from time to time 27 other Jataka stories,^ but in 
these no mention is made of money. I pass on therefore to the commentary itself , in which the 
aboTe stories are included. It commences with a short history of previous Buddhas, and then 
gives a succinct biography of Ghiutama Buddha. In the former a rich man says of his ancestors, 
* when they went to the other world, they did not take with them even one kah&pai^a ; ' and 
kahdpanas and leaden pieces (risd) are mentioned among other kinds of wealth.' In the latter 
it is said that Yessantara's mother gave him at his birth a purse containing 1000, and Nalaka 
is said to have been bom in a family worth 87 kotis.' Buddha^ gives Kis&gotami a necklace 
'worth a hundred thousaud,' and An&thapi^dika is said to have paid 18 kotis of gold (I) for 
the ground on which he built, at a further cost of 18 kotis, the Jetavana, the first Buddhist 
monastery.' It is noteworthy that the only mention of gold kah&panas shoidd be in this 
late version of an early legend, and in the commentator referred to above (§ 13). 

16. In Buddhaghosha's commentary on the Sanyutta Nik&ya, written in the early part of 
the fifth century, king Kappina, a contemporary of Buddha, is said to have given 1000 to certain 
merchants;^ and in his commentary on the Dhammapada (Fausboll, p. 333, and comp. p. 236) 
he contrasts a 'thousand' with a k&kanik&, which is the same as the gun]& (below, § 23). 

17. In another of Buddhaghosha's commentaries is the following passage : ' On that occasion 
the bhikkhus (mendicants) of Wesdli, natives of Waj ji, on the Uposatha (Sabbath) day in question, 
filling a golden basin with water and placing it in the midst of the assembled mendicants, thus 
appealed to the up&sakas (lay disciples) of Wes&li who attended there : * Beloved, bestow on the 
order either a kahdpana or a half, or a quarter of one, or even the value of a md8a.\ ^ It would 
seem from this passage that Buddhaghosha considered the mdsa as less than a quarter of the value 
of the kahdpana, and md%a^ which form has not yet been found elsewhere, is, I suppose, the same as 
mdsaka. It should be noticed that the sentence occurs in a description of the Second Council 
100 years after Gtiutama's death, which council, some think there is reason to believe, never 
actually took place ; and that the Mah&vansa, describing the same event, only mentions kah&panas. 
But that there was some such heresy there can be little doubt, as Asoka in the eighth Gimar 
edict talks of honoiuing Theras with gold.® 

18. In this passage of the Mah&vansa, which is a little later, 'gold and other coins'® are 
mentioned in Tumour's translation as one of the exceptions which the Wajjian heretics allowed 
themselves, only 100 years after the Teacher's death, to his comprehensive rule that the members 



^ For the namM and dates of these publications see my * Beport 
on Pali and Sinhalese,' at p. 64 of the Annual Address of the 
President to the Philological Society ior 1875. 

' J&taka, p. 2, line 25 ; p. 7 line 8 from end ; and p. 33. 

3 J&taka, 55, 18. 

* J&taka, p. 61, line 10. 

B J&taka, p. 92, U. 22, 26. At p. 94, 1. 23, it ii said that the 
ground was bought by coyering it with kah&papas laid side by 
side. Compare aboTe, § 5, and Childers' Diet. p. ix. 

A Sahassam: apud d'Alwis, Introduction to Eacc&yana's 
Grammar, p. 97. 

7 Tumour, J.B.A.S. yoI. jL p. 729. Mr. Thomas has pointed 



out this passage, Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 41, but it is not, as there 
stated, from the Mah&yansa. The golden basin should be, I 
think, a bronze dish (kamsap&ti). Comp. Mah. 15, last Une. 

^ Mah&yansa, Tumour's edition, p. 15, line 10. The P&li 
word is j&tartip&dikam. Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, yoI. 
ii. p. 84 (first edition); Eoppen, Religion des Buddha, yoI. i. 
p. 147 ; and Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 78, who all mention 
eoint, deriye their information from Tumour. With this notice 
the passage in Anoka's edicts should be compared/ where he 
mentions the honouring of * Theras ' with gold as a virtuous act. 
(thair&nadi hira^apatiyidh&nain. Bombay Joum. 1843, p. 257 ; 
J.R.A.S. xii. 199 ; Bumouf, Lotus, 757 ; Eem, Jaartelling, 68). 
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of his order were not to receive gold or silrer ; but the original has simply * gold, etc./ though 
immediately afterwards it states that the mendicants eyen went so far as to call upon the laity 
to give them 'kah&pa^as/ 

Further on in the Mah&vansa a brahmin named Pandula gives Ghitta's son 100,000 ; ^ 
King Dushta G&mani (b.c. 161-137) gives a soldier 1000, and afterwards 10,000;* Wasabha, a 
nobleman in Dushta G&mai^'s reign, gives another soldier 10,000;' Dushta G&ma^i rewards 
a famous archer with a heap of kah&panas large enough to bury his arrow ;^ and when he 
builds the Maricawatti d&gaba he makes presents valued at 100,000 and 1000, and spends 
altogether on that spot 19 kotis, on the Brazen Palace 30 kotis, on the Buwanwseli D&gaba 
1000 kotis, and 100,000 on the sacred Bo-tree.^ The same king rewards the architect of the 
Mah&thupa (now caUed the BuwanwsBli D&gaba) with a suit of clothes worth 1000, a splendid 
pair of slippers and 12,000 k&rsh&panas, and deposits 16 laks of k&rshfipanas for the workmen's 
wages.^ He had previously deposited 32 laks of hirannas for the wages of the workmen at the 
Lohapr&sdda,'^ and he afterwards sends to a monk at Piyangala, among other things, two robes 
worth 1000, and the monk accepts them.^ Dushta G&mani's successor, Sardh& Tishya (b.c. 137-119), 
is said to have rebuilt the Brazen Palace at a cost of nine laks,* and his son and successor spent 
four laks for similar purposes. ^^ King Mah&n&ga, sumamed the Large-toothed (a.d. 9), spent six 
laks on the monks,^^ and the wife of the prime minister of Subha (a.d. 60) gives a youth named 
Yasabha 1000,^' and he becoming king presents 1000 to the Mah&vih&ra monastery, and land 
worth a lak to Abhayagiri, and his queen pays a lak for land on which to build another.^' King 
Tissa (a.d. 209) gives 1000 monthly to the monks, and his successor gives them cloth of the 
value of two laks.^^ King Sangha Tissa (a.d. 242) put four gems worth a lak on the summit of 
the Ruwanwaeli D&gaba,^^ and Jettha Tissa spent 16 millions on the Brazen Palace.^* Under 
the reign of Mahasena (a.d. 284) occurs the phrase 'liable to a fine of a hundred ';^'^ and also 
the remarkable statement that that king gave to a thousand monks a therav&da worth 1000.^^ 
Meghavanaa spends a lak in honour of the arrival of the Tooth-relic about a.d. 310.^* Finally 
Dhatusena (a.d. 459) — ^in whose reign Mah&n&ma, the author of the Mah&vansa, wrote — ^is re- 
corded to have given 1000 in order to make the Dipavansa pubUc,*^ and to have spent a lak 
on the sacred Bo-tree.'^ 

19. Lastly, in the Mah&vansa Tik&, a commentary on the Mah&vansa written by the author 
himself, occurs the curious passage pointed out by Mr. Thomas,^ where it is said that Gh&nakya, 
afterwards the minister of Ghandra-gupta, but then, circa b.c. 330, a private individual, 'converted 



^ P&li sata-sahassam, Mah. p. 61. 

s P&li sahassam and dasa-sahiusam, Mah. p. 139; 
10, 1 1 , 14. 140 ; 1 , 3, 4. Dushta G&ma^i is probably 
antedated about half a century, but this is of yery little 
importance for our purpose. 

^ Dasasahassanii Mah. 142, 0. 

* Kah&pa^ehi ka^^am tarn fiusitto upartSpari 
Ch&d&petr&na d&pesi Phussadevassa tarn khape^ 

—Mah. 167, 6. 

» Mah. 160, 13 ; 161, 2; 165, 2, 6; 196, 8. 



• Mah. 176, 7, 11. 
7 Mah. 163, 2. 

» Mah. 177, 6. 

• Mah. 200, 10. 
10 Mah. 201, 202. 
1^ Mah. 214, 10. 
" Mah. 219, 12. 

» Mah. 228, 10, 14. 
" Mah. 228, 6. 
i» Mah. 229, 4. 



" Mah. 233, 10, 11. 

" Mah. 234, 13 (Satam da^^iyo). 

" Mah. 237, 11. Comp. Chnders' Diet 

S.Y. y&da. 
" Mah. 241, 13. 
» Mah. 267, 14. 
>i Mah. 268, 10. 
** Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 41 ; Tumour's 

Mah&yansa, p. zl. 
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(by recoining) each kah&pana into eight, and thus amassed 80 kotis of kah&panas.' As all 
statements by Mah&n&ma regarding this early period must be used with the greatest caution, the 
passage can only be received as evidence, not of what Ch&nakya did, but of what Mah&n&ma 
thought likely. Even so, it is very striking. In the passage referred to on the next page 
(p. xli), it is probable that the P41i original for Tumour's expression 'a thousand kah4panas' 
was simply sahassam, 'a thousand,' just as a koti and a lak are mentioned at the top of page xl. 

20. Such works as were produced in Ceylon between the fifth and the twelfth century have 
been so far lost that no book now extant can be assigned with certainty to that period; but 
in a very ancient inscription at Mihintale, of which I made a copy, mention is made of an 
aka, i.e. aksha, of gold (the aksha being the same as the karsha), and of the kalanda, which 
is the same as the dharana, and equal to eight akas.^ The inscription records a lengthy order 
made by King Siri Sang Bo for the regulation of the Temple property at Mihintale. There 
were several kings of that title, and the inscription is ascribed by Dr. Goldschmidt to Mahindu 
III. (a.d. 1012). 

21. In addition to these notices from Ceylon literature, a passage of Pliny should be mentioned, 
where it is stated that a traveller in the reign of Claudius was carried over to Ceylon from the 
Persian Gulf by unfavourable winds. The King of the place where he landed, and which he calls 
Hippuros, seeing some of his Boman coins, was astonished that the denarii should weigh the same, 
although the different figures upon them showed that they were struck by diflferent persons.' 
It is very doubtful where Hippuros may be; possibly it was in the north of the island, and 
the King wotdd then be the Tamil ruler over those parts, the province of Jafiha having been 
at that time, and for long afterwards, an independent, though perhaps tributary State. If 
the exact motive for the King's astonishment has been accurately preserved in this very secondary 
evidence, the negative conclusion might be drawn that the art of coining was very little advanced 
about the commencement of our era in the neighbourhood of Hippuros ; and perhaps the positive 
one that the people thereabouts used pieces of copper of unequal weights, and with various marks 
upon them, as a medium of exchange. This is not inconsistent with the notices in the Ceylon 
books, and may therefore be taken as confirmatory evidence ; but much stress cannot be laid upon 
it, as our informant may have been misled. The motives of Indian r&jas are by no means easily 
ascertained, even when they are speaking to people who imderstand their language. And the other 
details stated by Pliny are so evidently incorrect — ^he says, for instance, that the King's palace 
alone contained 200,000 people — that no reliance can be placed on the accuracy of his report. 



^ Clough says the kalanda is the weight of 24 mftra Beeda b86 
grains and a fraction. 

' Pliny, Nat. Hist. vi. 24. Minim in modnm in anditis justi- 
tiam ille fnispezit, quod pares pondere denarii essent in captiT& 
pecani& cnm diversaB imagines indicarent a pluribus f actos. Com- 
pare Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. iii. p. 61 ; Priaulx, Indian Embassies 
to Rome, J.R.A.S. vol. xyiiL p. 345. Prof. Lassen would 
identify Hippuros with Endirei Malei, on the N.W. coast, a 
place Sinhalese at the time referred to, but whose present Tamil 



name means Horse Hill ; Bochart identifies it (Geogr. Sacr. vol. i. 
p. 46) with Ophir, which Gen. Cnnningham places at the month 
of the Indus (Ancient Geog. India, vol. i. p. 561) ; and Sir E. 
Tennent, for much less valid reasons, at Galle in Ceylon (vol. 
ii. p. 101). Of these I would prefer Lassen's opinion; for 
though Eudirei Malei may be a modem name, it may also be a 
translation of a more ancient one. But the point is as yet quite 
uncertain. 



SUMMARY, 13 

22. We have thus derived enough data from the few fragments of Buddhist literature as yet 
published to render the hope reasonable that we shall hereafter, when the whole of it has become 
accessible, be able to decide most of the points at present doubtful regarding the coinage of 
Magadha in the time of the Pitakas, and of Ceylon in the fifth century. At present we can 
only sum up as follows the facts ascertained and the conclusions deducible from them. 

In the Northern Buddhist Uterature coins have only as yet been foimd mentioned in works 
of uncertain but very late date (§ 3). In the Southern Buddhist literature we have the kahdpana 
and the padUj i.e. ' quarter/ distinctly used in the Pifakas themselves — ^though each only in one 
passage — as measures of value (§ 4, 5), and buying and selling by means of gold is mentioned (§ 7). 
In Kacc&yana's Grammar the word kahdpana is once used, apparently as the name of a weight ; 
and the expression, ' boimd for a himdred,' implies the existence of some well-known measure of 
value, which probably, though not conclusively, was the kahdpana (§ 9). In the P&timokkha, 
besides a reference to transactions in which gold and silver are concerned (§ 11), we have the distinct 
mention of the kathsa or ' copper ' as a measure of value (§ 12). In the fifth century commentaries 
we find the words kahdpana and mdsaka^ (which originally meant a weight) explained as names for 
pieces of money on which images or figures were stamped or marked. Both are used in the 
J&takas and sisa, leaden piece, in the J4taka commentary, where kahdpana is used in a passage 
referring to the time of Gautama (§ 13-17). In the earlier portions of Mah&n&ma's history, 
where many of the statements are not trustworthy, the kahdpana and hiranha are mentioned, and 
throughout his work there are references to a 'hundred,' a 'thousand,' a 'ten thousand,' a lak, 
and a koti (ten million), to if these were recognized weights or sums (§ 18). In the commentary 
on the same work similar expressions are used, and we are told that a private individual, converting 
each kahdpana into eight, amassed eighty kotis (§ 19). We have, therefore, no evidence in 
Buddhist literature that in Magadha before the time of Asoka, or in Ceylon before the fifth 
century a.d., there were any coins proper, that is, pieces of inscribed money struck by authority. 
On the other hand we have no statements inconsistent with the existence of such coinage ; and we 
have sufficient evidence that pieces of metal of certain weights, and probably marked or stamped 
by the persons who made them, were used as a medium of exchange ; and that some common 
forms of this money had acquired recognized names. These results are substantially in accordance 
with the general course of Mr. Thomas's argument (loc, cit pp. 32-44). 'True coins in our modem 
sense'* are not mentioned in any Indian work certainly pre-Buddhistic, but 'circulating monetary 
weights'' were in use long before. The oldest coins found in India, whose dates can be even 
approximately ascertained, are not older than the first century B.C., and were almost certainly 
struck in imitation of the Greeks.* Into the general question, however, I do not enter : my object 
has been a much humbler one, viz. to state clearly such evidence as to coins or money as is 
obtainable from the published P&li texts. 

^ Once called m&Ba (§ 17). ' Mr. Thomas, Ancient Indian Weights, p. 41. ' Ihid. p. 36. 

« But compare Mr. Thomas contra, Prinsep's Essays, vol. i. p. 222. 
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PART II. Weights and Measures. 

23. We shall group our notices of these in the form of a commentary on the statements 
of MoggaU&oa, who, in the middle of the twelfth century, composed a P&U vocabulary called 
Abhidhdnappadipikd, in imitation of the Amara Kosa. In this work he gives various schemes 
of measures/ which contain valuable information, although it will, I think, be clear £rom the 
following pages that his tables cannot be entirely relied on as evidence of Indian or even of 
Ceylon usage. As it refers to the points we have just been discussing, we place first lus 

TABLE OP WEIGHTS. 

2 Gnnj&^B l MAaaka' (a seed of the Phastolut), 

6 do. a 8| do. a 1 Akklia (a seed of the Tmnmalia BelUrioa) akanha. 

40 do. B 20 do. a 8 do. a I Dharana ( = Sinhalese kalanda). 

200 do. a 100 do. a 40 do. a 6 do. a 1 Suvawa (gold). 

1,000 do. a 500 do. a 200 do. a 25 do. a 5 do. a 1 Nikkha (an ornament for the neck). ^ 

400 do. a 200 do. a 80 do. a 10 do. a 2 do. a I do. a 1 Phala (fruit). 

40,000 do. a 20,000 do. a 8,000 do. a 1,000 do. a 200 do. a 60 do. a 100 do. a I Tul6 

(scale). 

800,000 do. a400,000 do. al60,000 do. a20,000 do. a4,000 do. al,000 do. a2,000 do. aSO do. al 

Bh6ra ^oad). 

24. The thick-faced figures are the ones given by MoggaU&na^ the others being calculated 
from them. On careful inspection it will be seen that we have here at least two tables^ and 
the connexion between the two, which Moggall&na establishes by making one phala=10 dharanas,^ 
is probably fictitious; for as far as Nikkha the weights are applicable to substances of great 
value and small bulk, and the rest vice versd to things of small value and greater bulk. It is 
incredible that hay and gold should have been measured by one scale. None of these words are 
used in the published P&li texts in the sense of defiiiite weights, except perhaps phala (mention 
being made in the commentary on the P4timokkha* of a phala of coral) and mdsaka, which word 
has been discussed above. The gunj& is another name for the rati, on which see Mr. Thomas's 
paper, p. 10-11. The whole of this table shotdd be compared with those given by the Sanskrit 
authorities,'' and by the Amara Kosha (Colebrooke, p. 241), from which it varies almost throughout. 
It is curious that MoggaU&na does not mention in the table the only measure of weight actually 
found in use, viz. the Kdca or Kdja, a pingo-load : that is, as much as a man can carry in two 
baskets suspended from a pole carried across his shotdders.^ 

^ Verses 267-269, 194-187, 479-484. ^ It is cnrions that in Mann's tahle, on the contrary, 10 phalas 

* A seed of the Abrtu precatoriut = k&kanik&, § 16. a one Dharana. See Anc. Ind. Weights, p. 20, note 4. 

3 Hardy, Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 4, speaks ' Minayeff, p. 79, note on 8, 13 ; hnt the masculine gender is 

of Rishis who had * no gold (not even as mnch as 4 massas, each used, which Childers gives only in the sense of fruit. Moggall&na 

of which is of the weight of 4 m&ra seeds),' hut what plant is makes the weight neuter. 

meant by m&ra does not appear either in Clough's or in the ^ Colebrooke, Amara Eoea, p. 241, and Essays (ed. Cowell), 

Petersburg Dictionary. Comp. above § 5 (at the end) and § 17. pp. 529-532. Thomaa, loc, eit. p. 13. 

« So used at Dhp., pp. 41, 367. Comp. Anc. Ind. W. p. 34. ^ Mah. 22, 27 ; J&taka, 9, 17 ; Ab. 525, 919. 
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25. We pass on to Moggall&na's scheme of the 



36 Param&^us 
36 A91U 
36 Tajjfrria 
36 Rathare^iu 

7 LikkhfiB 

7 ITk&i 



Bsi Ann. 

= 1 Tajj&ri. 

8sl Ratharegn. 

»l Likkhfr. 

al ITkfiu 

asl DhafifiamftBa. 



MEASURES OF LENGTH. 



7 Dhafifiamfrflas s 1 Angula^ (finger joint, inch). 



168 

[672 

3,360 

268,800 

1,075,200 



12 Angolas 
24 do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



I Tidatthi (span). 



s 2 do. B 1 Ratana (cubit, forearm) =hattha^=kakka. 

ss 14 do. s 7 do. s= 1 Tatthi (pole, walking stick). 

B 56 do. B 28 do. s 4 do. B 1 Abbhantara (interval)].' 

s 280 do. B 140 do. » 20 do. « 5 do. » 1 XJsabba.« 

s 22,400 do. si 1,200 do. s 1,600 do. » 400 do. b 80 do. = 8 G&Tuta (meadow). 

b89,600 do. =44,800 do. =6,400 do. =1,600 do. =320 do. = 4 do. =lTojana. 
Also at verses 197, 811, a ib»a= 500. bow-lengths.' 

26. Of these names none above angula have as yet been foimd in actual use as measures, and 
the same remark applies to kukku^ yatthi^ and koaa. Yidatthi (thef span) has been foimd in the 
P&tiitLokkha, the rest occur only in the literature of the fifth century after Christ. The liksha 
occurs as a measure of weight in Mr. Thomas's table, p. 13, and most of the above names as measures 
of length in his table at"^. 31, where Sanskrit calculations, greatly differing from the above P&li 
ones, will be found. Taking the vidatthi* or span at 8^ to 9 inches, and the ratana'^ or cubit, 
(which should be measured from the elbow to the end of the liWe finger only, see § 30) at from 17 
to 18 inches, the yojana, according to Moggall&na's scale, wotdd be equal to between 12 and 12| 
miles, and this is the length given by Childers ; but I think it is certain that no such scale as 
MoggaU&na here gives was ever practically used in Ceylon. The finger joint, span, and cubit, 
may have been used for short lengths ; the usabha for longer ones ; the g&vuta and yojana for 
paths or roads ; but I doubt whether any attempt was made in practice to bring these different 
measures into one scheme. 

27. In trying to draw up such schemes, MoggaU&na has been compelled to make arbitrary as- 
sumptions, and to put in imaginary measures, to which he has given the names he found in the 
Sanskrit lexicographers, without troubling himself much whether he changed their relative values 
or not. As regards the larger measures of length, I have noted the following few passages ; it is 
only from a comparison of lists of such passages, making them as complete and accurate as possible, 
and allowing due weight to the various ages and countries of the authors, that a trustworthy 
estimate can be formed of the sense in which these measures were really used. 



1 See Dhammapada (ed. Fausboll), pp. 319-21; P&timokkha 
(ed. Minayeff), pp. 76, 78, 81, 16 ; Mah&vamsa (ed. Tnmour), 
p. 169. 

a This is the usual word. See e.g. Dhp., p. 168, Mahfcvamsa, 
pp. 141 and 257, line 7, and J&t. pp. 34-44. 

> This is inserted from verse 197. 

« Usabha is used in the Mah&vansa, pp. 133, 153, and in the 
commentary quoted by Alwis, Intr. p. 79. The river Anom&, at 
the place where Gautama cut off his hair, is said at J&taka, p. 



64, line 22, to be 8 usabhas, and in the Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 161, to be 800 cubits, broad. Compare Big. p. 212. 

5 Compare Mr. Thomas's Essay, p. 32, and the Appendix to 
Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, vol. i. 

^ The * Buddha's span' (P4timokkha, iv. 6 ; vii. 87-92) was 
longer. 

"^ Sanskrit aratnu Only found in this sense in a commentary 
quoted by Alwis, Introduction to Eacc&yana's Pali Grammar, 
p. 76, line 21, and at J&taka, p. 7. 
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TABULATED STATEMENT OF PASSAGES ON THE LENGTH OF THE YOJANA. 



Karnes of Placet. 



1. Benares 

2. do. 

8. Kapilayaita 
4. do. 



to UniTela .^ . 

„ Takflhila.^ 

ff The Riyer AnomCi 



Dietanoe 

aeeording to 

Buddhiat text. 



I) 



do. 



5. The River Anom& „ R&jagriha 



•«•*• ••*•* 



■•*•« ••• 



6. N&landa 

7. Eapilavarta 

8. Knflinagara 
1). $r&ya8ti 

10. The Ganges 

11. do. 

12. Qr&Ta^ 

13. Kapilayastu 

14. I^rfrvasti 
16. Aloka 

16. Fatna 

17. do. 

18. S&gala 

19. do. 

20. Sankassa 

21. do. 

22. R&jagriha 

23. The Bo-Tree 

24. Eiuinagara 

25. Anur&dhapura 

26. do. 

27. do. 

28. do. 

29. do. 
SO. do. 






do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 



•••■• ••«•« 



tt 



>* 



«> do. 
,, Yaiffdi .... 

do. 

do. 
„ Alavaka 
„ do. 
„ Rakshita 
„ The Bo-Tree -.. 
„ Eashmfr 

„ Alexandria 

„ ^rfryaati 
„ Madhiir& 

„ La^thiyana 

„ Tofiisa 



••• •««• 



t — 



••»»• ••••■ 



•••«■ ••«■• ••«•< 



II 



Pfrv&. 

yy A> ^ T %m •••*• ••••• •*••• ••••■ 

(The Mah&wseli gang&,^ 
" \ at the Eaccaka ferryj 

do. at Tambapi^hi. . 

,y Ac&rawitthi-g&ma 

„ Snmana-y&pi « 

„ The Ridi Wihftra 

„ Adam's Peak ...» _. 



18 yojanas. 

120 do. 

6 do. 

30 do. 

30 do. 

1 do. 
60 do. 

26 do. 
45 do. 

6 do. 
S do. 

54 do. 

— '49-51 do. 

80 do. 

8 do. 
100 do. 

7 do. 
12 do. 

200 do. 

80 do. 

4 do. 

3 g&vntas. 
do. 
do. 

9 yojanas. 

7 do. 

8 do. 

4 do. 
8 do. 

16 do. 



Direot dlatanoe 

on modem 
mapa in miles. 



128 

850 

40-45 

do. 



8 
210 

150 
275 

86 

24 

225 

160 

P 

do. 

P 

60 
100-180 

88 or 260 or 360 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

70 

50 
P 

do. 

64 

100 



No. of 
miles in a 
jojana.! 



8 

n 

P8 
P 

P 

8 

P4 

7 
7 

8 

8J 
6 

P4 

P 
P 
P 

H 
P 

P 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



8 
P 
P 

7J 

n 



Authorities. 



J&taka, p. 68, 1. 5, p. 81, 1. 24 ; Big. 

pp. 51, 74; Hardy, Man. B., p. 184.' 
J&taka, 895 ; oomp. Dhp. 884. 
Gya TchSr Rol Pa, p. 214. 
J&taka, p. 64, line 16 ; Big., p. 41 ; 

Hardy, M. B., p. 161. 
J&taka, p. 66, line 1 ; Big., p. 44 ; 

Hardy, M. B.,p. 162. 
Tumour, J.B.A.S. yii. 998. 
J&taka, p. 87, line 16; Big., p. 116; 

Hardy, M. B., p. 199. 
Bigandet, p. 212. 
J&taka, p. 92, line 20; Big., p. 126; 

Hardy, M. B., p. 218.* 
Hardy, M. B., p. 237. 



II 



II 
II 
II 
II 



II 
p. 282. 

p. 310; 341. 

p. 261. 

p. 262. 

lb. p. 516, from Milinda Pai^ha. 
Mah&yansa, p. 111. 
Milinda Pai^ha, Alwis, Intro, p. xliii., 

Hardy, M B., p. 516. 
Milinda Pa^ha, do. 

Hardy, M.B. p. 300 ; Bigandet, p. 213. 
Kacc&yana (Senart, p. 129).* 
Hardy, M.B. 191. Big. 142. J&t. 84, 6. 
Bigandet, p. 74. 
Big, p. 174; Hardy, M. B.,p. 844. 

Mah&yansa, p. 139. 

p. 166. 
p. 166. 
p. 166. 
„ p. 167. 

Beal*s Fa Hian, p. 150. 



II 
II 
II 



28. Disregarding the cases in which Kapilaivastu is mentioned — concerning the site of which 
place there is still some doubt — ^the arerage of the list is rather less than eight miles to the yojana. 
What is of more importance, a careful consideration of those data which are most certain leads to 
a similar result. Among these the two last are the most important. Fa Hian visited Anur&dhapura 



^ In each case about one-sixth has been added to allow for 
the difference between the direct distance and the distance by 
roads or paths. 

' Spence Hardy here and usually has translated the distances 
into miles, reckoning the yojana at 16 miles ; see p. 160, where 
480 miles in one sentence = 30 yojanas in the next ; and see also 



p. 199. Beal, pp. 245, 246, giyes the names of places on the 
way between these two towns, but compare Bigandet, he. eit. 

• The places on the route are giyen by Hardy, M. B., p. 335. 

* This distance is quite inconsistent with Cunningham's identi- 
fication of Sankassa, Ancient Geog. p. 369, with which, howeyer, 
1^0. 20 agrees. 
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about 413 A.D., when Mahan&ma, the author of the Mah&vansa, must have been still a lad. As he 
did not himself visit Adam's Peak, his statement that it was fifteen yojanas from Anur&dhapura 
must have been derived from the monks there, and — ^there being no doubt as to the actual distance 
— ^is very good evidence of the value they attached to the word. Still more trustworthy is the 
conclusion to be drawn from No. 29. The Ambalatthi-kola Lena mentioned by Mah&n&ma is well 
known to be the site of the still-celebrated Bidi Wihara in the Kurunsegala district,^ and its 
distance from Anur&dhapura must have been well known to the monks at the latter place ; the 
path from one to the other lay through the then most poptdous part of Ceylon, and is perfectly 
easy. In No. 19 we have to choose between four different Alezandrias, not one of which at all 
agrees with the distance given:' and as regards No. 18, on which Childers lays so much stress, 
though General Cunningham has fixed the site of Sagala without doubt, " Kashmir " seems to 
me to be a very vague term. Nothing is known of the date of the author of Milinda Panha, in 
which the statement is found, or of the sources of his information ; and the boundary of Kashmir 
was constantly extending and contracting in the direction of Sagala. It is true that the seat 
of government was usually fixed at about the same place, namely, at and near Sri Nagara; but 
as this is 180-190 miles from Sagala, the yojana would then equal about 17^ miles, which is 
80 highly unlikely to have been intended, that we may safely reject the interpretation. In 
No. 1 the distance given in the books is not from Benares itself, but from the Migadaya garden 
near it, where Gautama preached his first sermon, and which probably lay, according to Cunning- 
ham, about half a yojana to the north pf the town. 

29. The conclusion to which I come is that we have no data as yet for determining the sense 
in which the word yojana is used in the Three Pitakas ; that in the fifth-century Pali literature it 
means between seven and eight miles,^ and that the traditions preserved by Ceylon authors of 
that date as to distances in North India in the time of Gautama agree pretty well, except in the 
cases of Kapilavastu and Sankassa, with the sites fixed by General Cunningham. 

30. MoggaU&na^ further gives tdla, gokanna and padesa as names of a short span; but in the 
only passage given by Childers where t&la (which means palmyra-tree) is used to express length, 
it means " the height of a palm-tree.'* The other words have not been found in the texts. I 
presume Moggall&na means the three words to express the length when the hand is extended 
from the end of the thumb to the ends of the three centre figures respectively, vidatthi being 
the name for the ordinary span to the end of the fourth or little finger. Finally, Moggall&na 
gives^ Vj/dma as the length a man can stretch with both arms, that is, a fathom; and Porisa 
(literally manliness) as the length a man can reach up to when his arms are held over his head. 
The latter does not seem to have been in actual use ; on the other hand yugoj a yoke, is used to 

1 See Tumour in the Index s.t., and compare Mah&Tansa, the yojana ''as about equivalent to twelre miles/' he is following 

p. 167, with da Zoysa's account of Bidi Wih&ra in his Beport Moggall&na, though he especially instances No. 16, so also 

on Temple Libraries, 1875. when the Burmese make it =13 J niiles (teste Bogers, Bud. Par. 

' For Alexandria Opiane see Cunningham's Ancient Geography p. 42), this probably rests on some similar calculation, 
of India, vol. i. p. 24, and for the three others do. Map V. p. 104. ^ Verse 267. They are also given in the Aniara£osha,2,6,2 34. 

' As when Professor Childers, in his Dictionary, s.y., looks upon ^ Verse 269 ; and see Childers, s.y. 
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express length, and Spence Hardy renders it the distance of a plough or nine spans ^ (i.e. 6-7 
feet) ; and hatt^apdsaoo curs (P&timokkha, Dickson, p. 11 ; B^ankhA Vitarani, Minayeff, p. 98) in 
the sense of 2^ cubits. 

31. At the end of his scheme of measures of length, Moggall&na states that a karisa is equal to 
four anmianas (a superficial measure). Karisa seems to have been the measure of extent really in 
use in Ceylon in the fifth century ; it is used quite independently of ammana (which does not occur 
as a measure of extent till much later). Eight karisas are mentioned in the Mah&vansa, p. 221, 
1. 40, in the commentaries to the Dhammapada (p. 135), and to the J&taka (p. 94, 1. 24) ; sixteen karisas 
in the Mahavansa (p. 166), and in the J&taka commentary (p. 94, L 22); and again one hundred 
karisaa in the .Mahavansa, p. 61. None of these passages give any clue to its size ; but if the 
tradition preserved by Moggall&na be correct, it would be equal to about four acres. Like all other 
Ceylon measures of extent, it is derived, not from any measure of length, but from a measure of 
capacity, the Tamil karisu, explained by Winslow to be a dry measure equal to four hundred 
marakk&ls, or according to some equal to two himdred paras. It was not till after the arrival of 
the Europeans that the Sinhalese had any exact measure of extent : they altoays measured land by 
the quantity of seed which could be sown in it; and the peasantry do so still in practice, although 

• 

in some of the more advanced districts' they occasionally use English measures in their legal 
documents. One result of their mode of measurement is that each measure varies according to the 
nature of the groimd, and the kind of seed used« Thus a psbla^ of land on very dry soil, where 
rice will not grow, or on a hill-side, where the seed has to be sown very sparsely, is larger than a 
pebla of muddy or low land, where the ordinary rice will grow very thickly. To add to the 
confusion, the dry measures of capacity differ in different districts, not only different names being 
generally used, but the same name in different senses.' 

32. This was doubtless the case also in the twelfth century, when MoggaU&na drew up the 
following table of 

HEASUBBS OF CAPACITY. 

. /Alhaka or 
"" ^ iTumba.* 

1 Dopa. 

4 do. « I M&9ikfu* 

» 16 do. =4 do. B 1 Eh6ri.* 

rV&ha 

20480 do. =6120 do. « 1280 do. =820 do. =80 do. =80 do. =1 ) ^^l<>a^)» 

( (cazt load). 
Alflo 11 Do^a e 1 Ammana, and 10 Ammapa = 1 Kumbha.* 

33. Of these none of those marked * are used in the sense of a measure in the pubKshed 
texts, unless the statement in Kaccfiyana (Senart, p. 155) that a dona is less than a kh&ri can be 

1 Manual Baddh. p. 871 ; eomp. Dickion, P&timokkha, p. 59. two acres. Compare on thia mode of meararing ertent, Thomae, 

' The » to be pronovnced like Freneh ^ in mir$. Ancient Indian Weights, p. 31, note; and Colebrooke, Miacel- 

' CloQgh, in his Dictionary, saji 6 knnmiB or y&las = 1 parrah; laneons Essaji, toI. ii. p. 246. 

12 knnmiB = 1 psela; and 8 parrahs or 160 measnressl amuna. * Pasata ia really the cavity formed by bending the palm of 

I have nanally fonnd that 40 l&haa were=l pibla, and 4 pselaas one hand; that formed by joining the two handa ia called kara- 

1 amuna (P&H ammana), which waa in rice-fielda eqnal to about pu^a, or afijali. See Abh. 286 and Mah. 37. 
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considered as an example of the use of kh&ri ; but curiously enough khdri occurs at J&taka, p. 9, 
lines 15, 24 as a measure of weight. MoggaU&na follows the current Sanskrit tables except 
in the data regarding the v&ha, ammaija, and kumbha ; and in the omission of the measures 
less than the pasata, by which the Sanskrit tables establish an artificial connexion between this 
table and the tables of weight.^ The amma^a (Sinhalese amui^a, Tamil ambana) now varies in 
different parts of Ceylon from five to seven bushels and a half. In the Mahfivansa, pp. 174, 157, 
an ammana of sand is mentioned ; at J&t. 33 an ammana of kah&panas ; and at J&taka, p. 62, 
line 15, we are told of a mattrass made of an ammana of jasmine and other flowers. 

34. In the commentary on the Patimokkha ' occurs the following interesting passage : 
' There are three kinds of begging bowls — ^the high bowl, the middle bowl, and the low bowl. 
The high bowl takes half an dlhaka of boiled rice (or the fourth of that quantity of uncooked 
rice) and a suitable supply of curry : the middle bowl takes a ndlikd^ of boiled rice (or the fourth 
of that quantity of uncooked rice) and a suitable supply of curry : the low bowl takes a pattha of 
boiled rice (or the fourth of that quantity of uncooked rice) and a suitable supply of curry. From 
some places the high bowl cannot be procured, from others the low bowl. In this passage ' three 
kinds of bowls' means three sizes of bowls; 'takes half an dlhaka of boiled rice' means takes the 
boiled food made from two n&lis of dry rice of the Magadha n&}i. In the Andha Commentary^ a 
Magadha n&}i is said to be 13^ handfuls (pasatas). The naji in use in the island of Ceylon 
is larger than the Tamil one. The Magadha n&}i is the right measure. It is said in the Great 
Commentary that one Sinhalese n&li is equal to 1^ of this Magadha nd^.' It is clear from the 
above passage that Moggall&na's scheme, in which the pattha is made the same as the n&Ji, will not 
apply to the fifth-century books. The n&Ji was a liquid as well as a dry measure, for a n&]i of oil 
is mentioned at Mah&vansa, p. 177, L 6, and a n&Ji of honey at Mah&vansa, p. 197, 1. 1. At. J&taka, 
p. 98, 1. 5, Gkiutama tells a householder to listen, giving ear attentively, as if he were filling a 
golden n&li with lion's marrow ! The original meaning of the word is pipe or reed^ then the joint 
of a bambu, and hence jbhe measure, either dry or liquid, which such a joint would contain ; or, as 
a measure of extent, the space over which the seed contained in such a measure could be sown.^ As 
the size of different bambus differed, we can understand the origin of the difference in the size of 
the measures. In Sanskrit, though neither n&di nor n&li have acquired the meaning of a measure 
of capacity, n&di is given in the Kosas as a measure of time.* The corresponding measure of 
capacity in Sanskrit is prastha, to which in the Petersburg Dictionary many different values are 
assigned, inter alia that of four Kudavas ; and it is curious to notice that Colebrooke (Essays, vol. 
ii. p. 535) mentions a ' Magadha prastha,' which the Tibetans also use (T&ran&tha, p. 35). The 
Sinhalese word is nseliya,'' which Clough explains as ' three pints, wine measure : ' the Tamil is 

^ See Thomas, loe. eit. p. 26, and Colebrooke, Amara Koaha, Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society for 1871, p. 10 (of the 

p. 242, where 20 Dropas = 1 Kumbha ; and 10 Kumbha (i.$. 200 separate edition). 

and not 320 Dova)=l Vtha. Compare Colebrooke's Essays, » Comp. Wilson, Glossary, 8.T., and Traill's Beport on Kumaon, 

vol. ii. pp. 633-638. » Minayefl, p. 81 on 10, 19. As. Res. xiv. 

» This of course is the same as nfcJL See J&taka,pp. 124-126. • At Mah&vansa, p. 227, last line, kuntan&|i seems to mean 

^ See MinayeflTs P&timokkha, p. yiii. note 11, and Wijesinha*s the handle, or perhaps sheath, of a spear or dagger. 

paper on the origin of the Buddhist Commentaries, in the t The ee pronounced like a in hat. 
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n&li, wHcli Winslow explains as the eighth part of a kurundi or marakk&l. Finally^ in the 
inscription referred to above (§ 20), ydla, kirit/a, and pai/a are used as measures of extent; the 
kiriya being four ammanas : and nceliya^ adamand, and pata are used as measures of capacity ; the 
pata being the same as pasata, a handful, and stated by Clough to be the eighth of a seer, that is, 
the 256th part of a bushel, while the adamana is probably another name for the n&li. 



PART m. 

Sketch of the History of Ceylon under those Kings whose Coins are extant.^ 

35. About five centuries before Christ the island of Ceylon was colonized by Aryan settlers 
from Orissa. On their arrival they foimd the country inhabited by a people whom in their 
histories they called Yakshas or devils, and who were probably of Dravidian race, although their 
nationality has not yet been, and probably never will be, ascertained with certainty.^ The island was 
converted to Buddhism in the middle of the third century b.c. by Mahendra, the son of Asoka the 
Great ; but was very soon afterwards invaded by the Tamils, who held the whole of the Northern 
plains for more than half a century. From that time down to the fourteenth century the history 
of Ceylon is the history of the struggles of the Aryan islanders to hold their own against the ever- 
increasing numbers of the Dravidian hordes. Twelve times the Tamils became masters of the 
plains, and twelve times the Sinhalese issued forth again from their mountain strongholds and 
drove their enemies back across the sea. But each victory left the victors weaker than before. 
They felt they were fighting against overwhelming odds, and gradually withdrew the seat of 
government further and further south, until the long struggle was terminated at last by the 
devastation of the country ; and the rich plains from the peninstda of Jaffiia in the extreme North 
to the Northerly spurs of the Central hills relapsed into their present state of almost deserted jungle. 

36. In the last years of the tenth century the Cholians had been obliged to quit the island ; 
but in the year 1050 they again invaded Ceylon, and though the King had fled to the billa in the 
South, they captured him and his Queen, and carried them prisoners to the peninsula. As soon as 
they turned their backs, the mountaineers, as usual, reasserted their independence ; and while the 
plains were governed by the Cholian viceroy, the hills were ruled by a son of the captured King 
named K&syapa. The King died in captivity, but his son immediately proclaimed himself B&ja of 
Ceylon, and was making great preparations to expel the Cholians, when he was taken ill and died. 
Always dependent on a visible head, the Sinhalese were at once thrown into disorder. The young 
son of K&syapa was proclaimed King, and his advisers sent for help to Siam — ^not altogether without 



^ The authorities are: Tumour^s Epitome of the History of 
Ceylon, and his Mah&yansa, pp. Iziy-lxvii and Ixxxvi-lxxxix ; 
Lassen's Indische Alterthnmskiinde, toL iv. pp. 309-336, for 
which Lassen has used a MS of the Mah&vansa; and my articles, 

* On the Invasion of South India hy Par&krama the Great,' in the 
Joum. Bengal As. Soc., vol. xli. part 1, 1872; *0n the Audience 
Hall Inscription' in the Indian Antiquary for Sept, 1873, and 

* On Sinhalese Inscriptions' in the Joum. Royal As. Soc. for 1874 
and 1875. For the period suhsequent to Par&krama*s death I have 



also consulted the MS. of the Mah&yansa in the India Office. 

' It has heen usual to consider the Wseddas, a trihe of sayages 
still existing in the South-west jungles of Ceylon, as the de- 
scendants of these ahorigines. If this be so, they wer6 possibly 
the descendants of former Aryan colonists, but the language of 
the Wffiddas has not yet been thoroughly investigated. Mr. B. 
F. Hartshorne, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, has stated all 
that is known of this curious tribe in an interesting article in the 
Fortnightly Beview of January last. 
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success ; but the central power was too weak to gain hearty allegiance ; the clans retired to their 
valleys ; and for a time the national cause seemed to be forgotten, whilst the members of the royal 
family were engaged in schemes against each other. At last the rivalry broke out in open revolt, 
and two chiefs, near relations of the young King Wuaya-bahu, proclaimed war against him. The 
danger of the crisis showed that Wijaya^b&hu had inherited his father's martial vigour. He 
himself took the field, and completely defeated the insurgents ; and at the first news of the victory, 
the clans flocked to his standard. Then ensued a protracted and desultory warfare, which did not 
end till the Cholians were completely driven out of the island. The King established his Court at 
Pulastipura, and spent the last ten years of his long reign in endeavours to restore the irrigation 
works on which depended the prosperity of the country, and which had fallen into decay under the 
rule of the Malabars. 

37. But the unfortunate country was not to taste the blessings of peace. Immediately on the 
death of the King, the members of the royal family, who thought only of their own interests, began 
to quarrel for the possession of the throne, and for twenty-two years the island was desolated by a 
civil war of the most ruthless and determined kind. At length Parakrama B ahu (1153), a nephew 
of the late King, after a long struggle with his uncles, and a short but bitter and furious war against 
his own father, was able to crown himself King of all Ceylon, and enjoy the sweet sense of undis- 
puted power. He was not long in showing that that power wotdd be used to a degree to which it 
had never been used before. He strongly fortified his capital Pulastipura, the modem Top&wa, built 
a splendid palace seven stories high for himself, and two others five stories high for priests and 
devotees. Then he laid out a park near his palace, and built in it a hall for the coronation of 
kings, and near it a brick temple, which he called the Jetawanar&ma.^ At the other end of the town 
he constructed also a splendid stone temple for the worship of the Buddha — a building which, carved 
out of the solid rock, is, even in its ruins, a lasting memorial of the skill and taste of the workmen 
he employed. In a few years he had succeeded, partly by taxation, partly by compulsory labour, 
in making Pulastipura one of the strongest and most beautiful cities in India ; and he succeeded 
also in rousing into rebellion a nation always distinguished for its wondrous patience under the 
oppression of its kings.' The insurrection was put down after a protracted struggle, causing great 
destruction of life and property, and a severe example was made among the insurgents, the leaders 
being impaled, beheaded and otherwise punished. Once more imrivalled at home, this able and 
ambitious despot now turned his victorious arms against the Kings of K&mboja and Kaminya,' 
undeterred by the enormous risk and diffictdty of sending a fleet of transports 1500 miles from 
home to the further side of the open Bay of Bengal. It may well be doubted whether any 
other monarch in Europe or Asia would at that time have conceived so daring an idea, or, if he 
had, could have carried it to a successful issue. The Crusaders carried their arms about as far ; 

^ By the land permission of Mr. Fergnsson I bare been allowed ' It seems probable, from tbe headings of the chapters of the 

to place at the beginning of this monograph the woodcut of this Mah&Tansa relating to this period, that some of the disappointed 

temple, which originally appeared in Sir E. Tennent's Ceylon. members of the royal family took advantage of the general dis- 

Since the drawing from which it was taken was made, the en- content to incite the people to revolt. 

trance was excavated for Government under my superintendence, ' ».«. Burma ; and more especially its coast provinces referred 

and was found to be richly carved in bas-relief. to in Anoka's edicts as Suvanna-bhumu Comp. Bigandet, p. 389. 
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but they either marched through countries for the most part friendly, or sailed along the Medi- 
terranean, whose numerous islands cotdd afford them food and shelter : and though they accom- 
pKshed much which they did not intend, they failed in the object they proposed. About 1175 
A.D. the Sinhalese fleet arrived safely at its destination, and completely conquered K&kadvipa and 
B&manya, taking the Kings of those countries, with their miiiisters, prisoners. The latter was 
restored to his throne on the monks interceding for him and on his making full submission; 
but the King of K&kadvipa died in captivity in Ceylon. 

38. Soon afterwards the P&ndian King Par&krama, of the city of Madura, appealed to his 
Sinhalese namesake for help against his suzerain Kulasekhara, who was preparing to attack him. 
The flattering request was received with favour, and a Sinhalese army was sent to invade and 
lay waste the territories of Kulasekhara, that King being taken prisoner, and his son Yira- 
p&ndu raised to the throne as a vassal of Par&krama B&hu. About 1180 the troops advanced 
also against Chola, and after an obstinate war took and destroyed the strongly fortified capital 
Amaravati, and then returned to Ceylon rich with booty and tribute. Meanwhile the King at 
home had been still further adding to the religious and royal buildings at his capital, and had 
undertaken some of the largest and most difficult engineering works which the mind of man 
had then conceived. He constructed inland lakes ten, twenty, even forty miles roimd (one of 
them called 'the Sea of Par&krama'), fed from the principal rivers of Ceylon by broad and 
deep canals, which also united these lakes to one another and to the principal towns, whilst 
smaller canals conducted their waters to extensive and fertile tracts of arable land. It may 
perhaps be doubtful whether all of these works were worth the immense labour which they 
must have cost; but as the labour was probably compulsory, whilst a tax in kind of one-tenth 
of the produce was certainly levied on all the irrigated land, the schemes no doubt benefited the 
royal exchequer, while they threw additional glory on the royal name. Par&krama died in 1186, 
after a reign of thirty-three years — 'the most martial, enterprising and glorious,' says Tumour, 
' in Sinhalese history ' ; he had earned for himself undying fame, and had so exhausted and 
impoverished the coimtry that it was long before it began to recover from the effects of his 
daring ambition. 

39. The following table will show the relationship of Par&krama to his different rivals 
in Ceylon. 

Hahsndra IY. (1023 a.d.) 
K&^yapa Wikrama-b&lia 

Wijata-bXhu I. (1071) Wira-b&liu Jaya-bfrlm I. (1126) Mitt&«a P^^^yan prince. 

Wikrama-b&hu Siibbadr& Batn&vali = Manltbarana Eirti $ri Megbawar^a $ii Wallabba 

I ^1 

Lil&yati sParXk&ama I. =Rap&wali 

40. Par&krama was succeeded by his nephew Wijaya Bahu (1186), whose character seems to 
have been a curious mixture. He is celebrated in the priestiy chronicles as a most reUgious prince, 
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who Himself wrote letters in the sacred language to exhort the King of B&m4nya to aid him 
in extending the faith, and who took great pains* to administer impartial justice, and relieved 
the people from the oppressions under which they had been suffering imder his predecessor. 
But it was an intrigue with a farmer's daughter named Dipani which led to his being murdered, 
after a reign of only one year, by a K&lingan named Mahinda. 

41. The throne was then seized by the crown prince (uparaja) Nissanka Malla (1187), a re- 
lation of Par&krama's Queen Lil&yati, and a son of E&ja Jayagopa of Kalinga. The Mahavansa, 
after describing at great length in eighteen chapters the striking acts of Par&krama, unfortunately 
dismisses the next sixteen kings in one short chapter, and the deficiency is only partly made 
up by the interesting inscriptions referred to in the note at the commencement of this historical 
sketch. It appears from these inscriptions that Nissanka Malla was a quiet and patriotic, if 
not very vigorous' or wise prince, who devoted the nine short years of his reign to internal 
reforms. He visited all parts of the island, and boasted that 'such was the security which he 
established, that even a woman might pass through the land with a preciotis gem and not be 
asked, ''What is itP''^^ The means by which he accomplished this may not have been so 
foolish as at first sight it appears. 'He put down robbery,' says the KuwanwsBli Inscription, 
'by relieving — ^through gifts of cattle ai^d fields and gold and silver and money' and pearls 
and jewelry and clothes, as each one desired — ^the anxiety of the people, who, impoverished 
and oppressed by the very severe taxations of Pardkrama Bfihu the First (which exceeded 
those customary by former kings), lived by robbery : for, thought he, they wish to steal only 
because they desire to live.' He farther claims to have reduced taxation, remitting entirely 
one tax — ^that on hiU paddy — which was felt as a particular hardship, and at the same time 
to have greatly improved internal communication, repairing the roads and putting up rest- 
houses along them for the use of travellers. 'Bemoving far away the fear of poverty and 
the fear of thieves and the fear of oppression, he made every one in the island of Lanka 
happy.' But he lavished enormous sums on the priests. He is said, in one Inscription, to 
have spent seven laks on the Cave Temple at Dambulla, and forty laks on the KuwanwaBli 
D&gaba at Anur&dhapura;' and though these amounts are certainly exaggerated (another of 
his own inscriptions giving them as one and seven laks), he is known to have built the huge 
Rankot D&gaba at Pulastipura, and the exquisite stone temple of the Tooth at the same 
place, certainly the most beautiftd, though one of the smallest ancient temples in Ceylon. 

42. His son Wirab&hu was kiUed on the day of his accession, and his brother Wikrama 
B&hu, who succeeded, suffered the same fate three months afterwards, at the hands of his son or 
nephew Codaoanga (1196), who, after a short reign of nine months, was dethroned and blinded by 
the minister Kirti. The minister then married Lilawati, the widow of Par£krama, and ruled the 

» HaUam in hiB * Middle Ages,' yol. il p. 312, quotes from the , ^ 'In mln« ew-ldom 

Saxon Chronicler that in the time of William the Conqueror ^nd leaTe them for a year, and ooming back 

* a girl laden with gold might have passed safely through the ^^^ *^«"» »K*^-* 

kingdom/ And Tennyson makes Harold say to the Earl of * matu ran, i.e. gold m&sakas. 

Porthieu : ' Forhes's Ceylon, vol. ii. p. 347. 
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country in her name for the next three years. They were in their turn overthrown by another 
minister Aiyikanga, who first placed Sahasa Malla, another son (but by a different queen) of 
Kaja Jayagopa, of Kalinga, on the throne/ but deposed and banished him after two years, and 
then reigned for six years in the name of Kaltakawati, the widow of Nissanka Malla. Her 
son (P) Dharmasoka Dbva, a babe of three months old, was the next puppet king, but after 
governing in his name for a year, A^ikanga, relying on the help of Cholian mercenaries, put 
him to deaths and openly declared himself King. Sut he had gone too far. Another revolu- 
tion or palace intrigue immediately took place: after a few days he was captured and killed, 
and Lil&wati was restored to the throne. But before she had enjoyed her recovered dignity 
for a year, another insurrection broke out, which ended, twenty-eight months after her resto- 
ration, by a P&^dian prince named Parakrama (1211) attaining supreme power. He also was not 
long left in peace. A new invasion — ^this time from Kalinga^ — ^took place, and a barbarian 
prince named Magha (1214) overran the island, pillaging and destroying the temples and 
oppressing the people. 

43. After tyrannizing over the unhappy country for twenty-one years, this despot was attacked 
by a young chief named Wijaya-bahu, who rallied round his standard the brave moimtaineers 
— ^always the last to be subdued, and the first to revolt.' In a desperate struggle, which lasted 
three years,^ they regained from their oppressors first the mountain districts, then the plains of 
Euhuna in the South, and at last the capital Pulastipura and the plains of the North.^ But 
the latter city had been completely ruined, and when the patriot chief was crowned King of 
all Geylon, under the title of Wuaya Bahu III., in 1235, he removed the seat of govern- 
ment to Dambadenia, at the foot of the Kandian hills in the district now called Kuruns^gala. 

44. In his long reign of twenty-four years this patriotic ruler so strengthened the coimtry 
that when the hereditary foes of Ceylon again invaded the island, in the time of his son Pandita 
Parakrama (1259), they met with a signal defeat. Both these monarchs were great patrons 
of literature; and the latter especially, who was himself a voluminous writer, took great pains 
to restore the sacred books, many of which had been destroyed in the time of M&gha, and 
caused the chronicles of the island to be completed down to his reign. His son Wuata Bahu 
IV. returned to the ill-omened city of Pulastipura, and there, after he had reigned only two 
years, was murdered by his prime minister, Mitra Sena. But the latter did not live to reap 
the fruits of his treason. He was himself assassinated shortly after, and Bhuwanaika Bahu, 
the last of the kings whose coins are extant, succeeded to the vacant throne in 1296. 



I The date of this event (1743 Anno BaddliiB = 1200 a.d.) is 
fixed by an inscription I have published in the Journal of the 
R.A.S. 1875, in an article entitled *Two Sinhalese Inscriptions/ 
This is the oldest inscription but one as yet known in which 
Baddha-warsha^the era of Buddha, is mentioned; comp. § 84 below. 

3 Also called Kerala in the 80th chapter of the Mah&yansa, 
verses 61, 76, of the India Office MS. 

• That this Wijaya-b&hu was not related to any of the preceding 
kings, is proved by tiie fact that he based his claim to the throne on 
his descent from Sanga Bo, a popular Sinhalese hero and Buddhist 



martyr, who reigned from a.d. 238-240. So Dhfrtusena, who 
expelled the P&^^ian usurpers in the fifth century, claimed 
descent from Tat|h&la Tissa, who reigned in the first. Hah. pp. 
218, 254. 

* Lassen, /.<;., p. 337, note, thinks this should be seven years. 

^ When excavating at Pulastipura, I found at the ruined 
g^te of the palace a fallen slab covered with an inscription of 
Nif^anka Malla. Under it was an old spear-head, which 
must have been used, at the latest, at this last siege of the ill- 
fated town, whose glory lasted so short a time. 
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45. List of the Kings of Ceylon from 

1. Par&krama B&hu* 

2. Wijaya B4hu II.* 

3. Nissanka Malla* 

4. Wikrama B&hu II. 

5. Codaganga* 

is. Lil&wati* (queen) 

7. Sffliasa MaUa* 

8. Kaly&nawati (queen) 

9. Dharm&fioka* 

10. Lil&wati (restored) 

11. P&ndi Parakrama Bahu 

13. Dambadeniya Wijaya B&hu 

14. Dambadeniya Par&krama 

15. Bosat Wijaya B&hu 

16. Bhimaweka B4hu* 



1153-1296 A.D. 

1153 

Nephew of last. 
A prince of Kalinga. 
Brother of Nissanka Malla. 
Nephew of Nissanka Malla. 
Widow of Par&krama Bdhu. 
Brother (?) of Nissanka MaUa. 
Widow of Nissanka Malla. 



1186 
1187 
1196 
1196 
1197 
1200 
1202 
1208 
1209 
1211 
1214 
1235 
1259 
1294 
1296 



Malabar usurper. 
A K&lingaii prince. 
Founder of a new dynasty. 
Son of the last king. 
Son of the last king. 
Brother of the last king. 



* Coins are extant of those monarchs marked with a star. 



PART IV. Description of the Coins. 

Coins of Parakrama Bahu, 1153-1186 a.d. 

46. The Lanke§wara gold coin, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

On the obverse a standing figure of the king ; turning towards the right ; in his left hand 
a lotus-flower, of which Fig. 3 gives a front view, the others a side view; in his right hand 
apparently a weapon of some kind,^ figured most clearly in Fig. 4. To the left of this is 
another symbol, appearing most clearly in Fig. 4, the meaning of which I do not imderstand 
(? a sceptre). The figure stands on the stalk of a lotus terminating in a flower to its left ; between 
this flower and the left hand are five dots surrounded by small circles, which again I take to be 
lotus-flowers. Fig. 3 has only four of these. The dhoti or cloth wrapped roimd the loins falls 
in folds on each side of and between the legs.* On the head of the figure is a conical cap. 

On the reverse the same figure seated. In the left hand a lotus [there is nothing in the 



^ Prinsep, ed. Thomas, vol. i. p. 421, caUs it ' an instnunent 
of warfare.* Mr. Yanx, NumiBmatic Chronicle, vol. i. xvi. p. 124, 
calls it trisnla, that is, trident. This it can scarcely be, as it has 
four points, not three, and is quite different from the trisnla 
in Fig. 19. It may possibly be a flower, and is, in any case, an 
ancient symbol. 

* Prinsep says that some, mistaking this for a tail, have sup- 
posed the figure to be Hanum&n. The only writer I have been 
able to find advocating this opinion is Simon Casie Chitty, in a 

DATIDB 



paper in the Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society for 1846, 
p. 82. It may be as well to point out that Hanum&n, *the 
mighty- jawed,* the mythical monkey who appears in the 
B&m&yana as the faithful ally of BiimE in his fabled invasion 
of Ceylon, is almost unknown in Sinhalese literature, and was 
never worshipped in the island. The troe origin of the figure 
is explained below, { 66, and there can be no reason to believe 
that the Sinhalese meant to represent a mythological monster, 
known only as an enemy to Ceylon. 

4 
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right — ^the extension witli five projections is meant for the hand with the five fingers].^ The left 
leg rests on a kind of grating. On the left side of the figure, to the right of the coin, the legend 
^ lii%^T^ ^ Lanke^wara? In Fig. 3 the annsw&ra circle or dot is misplaced under the left 
arm of the figure. The complete form of the e^ a small stroke to the upper right of the ^ 
is very clear in Figs. 3 and 4, and is quite different from the e in the deva oi Fig. 20. The s 
over the ^ is also clear enough in Figs. 3 and 4. The ^ in all specimens is curiously like ?, 
and imlike the ^ of r&ja, Fig. 21 ; and of Par&krama, Figs. 5, 6, 7, 11, 14, 15. 

47. Prinsep^ says of this coin, 'This name (Lankeswara) I presume to be the minister 
Lokaiswara of Mr. Tumour's table, who usurped the throne during the Cholian subjection in the 
eleventh century (a.d. 1060) : but he is not included among the regular sovereigns, and the coin 
may therefore belong to another usurper of the same name who drove out Queen Lil&vati in 
A.D. 1215, and reigned for a year.' Mr. Vaux* adopts the former of these two suggestions ; but 
the first part of the word. Lank-, is perfectly clear on several specimens of the coin (see Figs. 1 
and 4). If Lokaiswara had struck a coin and had intended to put his name upon it, he would 
have done so ; and the o represented in this alphabet by two substantial strokes, one on each side 
of the letter (see Fig. 22), could not have disappeared as the tiny anusw&ra dot has sometimes done. 

48. The epithet Lankeswara, Lord of Ceylon, may apply to any king of that country, and 
the similarity of name is no reason for fixing it upon either of these Lokaiswaras. It should be 
noticed also that the former of the two was not a king at all, but a minister mentioned in the lists 
as the father of Wijaya B&hu I. ; and the latter was a foreign usurper who never was in acknow- 
ledged possession of the kingdom, though he retained a precarious hold on the capital for a few 
months. Discarding therefore the idea that Lankeswara stands for Lokaiswara, we have to consider 
to which King of Ceylon this epithet belongs. It is never used in Ceylon literature before the time 
of Par&krama the Great. The P&li form Lankissara is then found applied to three kings ; 
namely, to Mahasena, a.d. 275, and his son Kirti Sri Megha-warna, a.d. 301;* and to Wijaya 
Bahu the First, a.d. 1071.* The Sinhalese form is only found applied to two kings; namely, to 
Par&krama B&hu himself in the account of his conquest of South India,"^ and to Nissanka Malla, 
A.D. 1187, in his own inscriptions.® Coins were im^known in Ceylon in the time of the first two 
kings mentioned ; it is not known that any were struck by the third. The epithet is used of him 
in such a way as to convey the impression rather that the word in the time of the writer (tempore 
Par&krama) had come to be used of all Kings of Ceylon, than that it was a distinctive appellation 
of Wijaya. There remain the two last ; for the former speaks the fact that the word came into 
use in the literature of his reign ; that he conquered South India, and thence introduced the art 

1 I think the object held by Fig. 3 ib, like that in the others, ^ In the Dfr^h&vansa, Canto y. verses 4, 60. 

meant for a lotus, but compare Fig. 12. ' Mah&vansa, edit. Tumour, p. Ixxxvi. Both this part of the 

' Mr. Thomas altogether dissents from Prinsep's original Mah&vansa and the D&th&vansa were written in the time of 

reading of Lankefvara^ and interprets the legible portion of the Parkkrama. 

lette™ » lNrt%f Lanki Veha, or in No. 4 fNM%f Lankl J ^ ^^^^^, ^ *' '"^ "' ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ '"^' 

^'^* ' In 1lie Dambulla inscription, and in the Rankot D&gaba 

» Vol. i. p. 421 of Mr. Thomas's edition. inscription, published by me in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic 

i Numismatic Chronicle, 1868, vol. zri. p. 125. Society of 1874. 
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of coining into Ceylon ;^ and that he is the only King of Ceylon who struck several coins ; for the 
latter that though in three of his inscriptions he is not called Lankeswara,^ the epithet is given 
in two others as one of his distinctive titles. On the other hand, in those two inscriptions he 
is called KdUinga Lankeswara, and on his own coin he uses that title in full,' which is exactly 
what he would have done had he wished to distinguish himself from some previous Lankeswara. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to me certain — as certain, that is, as the identification of 
coins bearing such ambiguous legends ever can be — ^that this coin belongs to Par&kranui the Great. 

It only remains to add that the coin is rare. There are three examples in the Guthrie 
collection in Berlin, two in the British Museum, two in my own collection, and one in the 
collection of H. H. Bowman, Esq., of Baddegama, Ceylon, Those described by Prinsep and 
Mr. Vaux are in the British Museum. 

No. 1 from my collection weighs 67 grains.^ No. 2 is in the Guthrie collection. No. 3 is in 
the British Museum and weighs 68| grains, though, as will be noticed, it is much less in diameter 
than the others. No. 4 is in the British Museum and weighs 65 J grains. 

49. The Lion coin of Pardkrama, Figs. 5, 6, 7. Copper. 

On the obverse the standing figure of the r&ja. The face turned to right represented in the 
most extraordinary way by three strokes, with a curve for the back of the head. The transition 
form of this mode of expressing the face, which Prinsep calls ' altogether unique in the history of 
perverted art,' may be seen in Figs. 9, 11. In the left hand of the figure is the lotus, in the 
right the weapon referred to in § 46 and note 1. There is no lotus-stalk under the feet. The cap 
is formed by two strokes and a dot. The two dots under the arms are the upper part of the dhoti. 
To the right of the coin is a well-defined lion, sitting, with the mouth open, showing the teeth 
in the upper jaw. 

On the reverse the seated figure of the r&ja, and to the right the legend ^ q^^m^fimr Sn 
Pardkrama Baku. 

Fig. 5 is from the Guthrie collection. Fig. 6 from my own is worn, and weighs 55 grains. 
Fig. 7, also my own, weighs 61 grains. The British Museum has no specimen of this coin, of 
which less than a dozen examples have been f oimd. My collection has seven of these, two in good 
condition, besides which I only know of Colonel Ghithrie's, and. of two others in private hands in 
Ceylon, one of which is now, I believe, in the possession of Mr. Bowman, and the other in Mr. 
Dickson's collection. 

50. The half massa of Pardkrama Bdhu. 

This small copper coin. Fig. 11, has on the obverse the standing figure of the r&ja, and on 
the reverse only the legend ^ M<|l|4|i||jr Sri Pardkrama Bdhu, Prinsep, whose coins are now 
in the British Museum, says,^ that ' several specimens of this were dug up in 1837 at Montollee 
(? M&tale) in Ceylon ; ' but the Museum has only four, of which the one figured in the Plate is 
the only one in good preservation, and no others are known to have reached Europe. 

^ See my article in the J. B. A. S. 1872, vol. zlL pi. 1, p. 197. 

* Namely, the Rawanwseli iaacription published by me in the J. B. A. S. for 1875, and the two others in my article mentioned 
in the last note but one. 

* See below {66. * A soTereign weighs nearly 170 grains. ^ Loo. dt p. 422^ figure 4. 
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51. The massa qfPardkrama JBdhu. Figs. 14, 15. 

On the obverse the standing figure as on the Lion coin. To the right beneath is a lotus, and 
above it five dots. On the reverse the sitting figure, and the legend ^ M<l4^4i^|jr Sri Pardkrania 
Bdhu, This is the coin which was imitated by the six succeeding rajas, and a good many 
specimens, perhaps 100 in all, have been foimd, but very few of them are in good condition, and 
scarcely any show the r at the foot of the A*. Prinsep seems to have had only one.* The best 
specimen of fourteen in my collection weighs 62 grains. 

52. The remainder of the coins, whose identification is certain, belong also to the series 
just mentioned; each of the following kings having only struck one coin. For the history of 
these kings the reader is referred to what has been said above; I quote here only the legends 
on the coins. 

^ Hl^^^lJK Sri Vijaya Bdhu. Fig. 17. Copper. 

There were several kings so called ; the coin belonging, I think, to the nephew and successor 
of Par&krama, the second of the name. It is almost certain that Par&krama the Great was 
the first King of Ceylon who issued coins, and the rarity of the specimens with this inscrip- 
tion agrees well with the shortness of Wijaya II.'s reign. The coin is rare ; good examples very 
rare. The one in my collection, from which the figure is taken, weighs 62 grains. 

53. ^ ^tl4^l%^ Sri Codaganga Beta, Fig. 20. Copper. 

This unique coin is in the possession of G. G. Plaice, Esq., late of the Public Works Depart- 
ment in Ceylon. I think there can be no doubt about the reading, though the anusw&ra is 
omitted, and the vowel marks of the o have pushed out the circle of the ^. Tumour in his list 
has erroneously given the name of this king as Chondakanga, but the India Office MS. of the 
Mah&vansa, ch. 80, clearly reads Codaganga. 

54. ^ il^iin<J I M<n Sri Rdja Lildvati, Fig. 21. 

This is not so rare as the Wijaya B&hu. The figure is taken from a specimen in my 
collection weighing 64 grains. 

55. ^ 4^^^^^4^^ Sri-mat Sdhaaa Malta. Fig. 23. 

Some hundreds of these coins have been foimd. The curious shape of the square «, and the 
addition of the syllable maty prevented its identification for some time, and Prinsep was the first 
to decipher it. The t is inserted in the upper left-hand comer of the square s, and is so small 
that in most of the specimens it is indistinguishable. The one in my collection from which 
the figure is taken weighs 63 grains. It is curious that no coins have as yet been discovered 
of Kaly&navati, the queen who reigned for six years after the dethronement of S&hasa Malla. 
It is true that more of his coins have been foimd than of any of the others, so that he may 
very possibly have issued more coins than were needed to supply the small monetary requirements 
of the coimtry so soon after the numerous issues of Par&krama ; but this can scarcely have 
prevented the new government from making at least a small issue in her honour, as has been 
done in the case of the other less important sovereigns. 

^ He points ont (loc. cit. fig. 3) that one was engrared in the Asiatic Researches, and interpreted, doubtfully, by Professor 
Wilson, $rf R&ma N&th. 
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36. ift \|wi|^H^€ ^ Sri Dharmmd^oka Dem. Fig. 22. 

The r is yisible above the m in a few specimens only. It may be seen in the figure, 
which also gives a more complete form of the d than occurs on most of the specimens. 
The coin is very rare, like that of Wijaya B&hu, both these kings having reigned only twelve 
months. Dharm&soka was placed on the throne when he was three months old, though, as 
Prinsep slily remarks, 'the portrait would lead us to suppose him of mature age.' The well- 
preserved example figured is in my collection and weighs 65 grains. 

37. Tft ^n8 ( <t^|y Sri Bhuvanaika Bdhu. Fig. 16. 

This sovereign came to the throne nearly a century after the last. His coins are not very 
rare, but good examples are seldom met with. I have only seen one or two which show the 
upper stroke of the diphthong ai or the vowel mark u distinct from the bh, which may account 
for Prinsep's reading Bhav£neka. The unusually well executed specimen in my collection, 
from which the figure is taken, weighs 63 grains. 

58. I now come to coins whose classification is, at present, quite uncertain, and it is 
doubtful whether some of them belong to Ceylon at all; but I have thought it better to 
include them all in the plate for the purposes of comparison. 

Fig. 24. Copper. 

On the obverse the standing figure ; on the reverse a bull, standing, to right ; above it the 
new moon ; to right of it the legend if^ Fl. I think it is impossible with Prinsep, he. cit., 
to assign this very rare coin to Wijaya B&hu VI., who reigned in Ceylon as late as 1398 a.d., 
although he was also called Yira B&hu. Nissanka Malla, a.d. 1187, in one of his inscriptions, 
calls himself, among other titles, Yira, and in another Yirar&ja; but his suzerainty was not 
acknowledged in India, and I doubt whether this coin has ever been foimd in Ceylon. Perhaps 
it may belong to Yira P&ig^du, the prince whom Par&krama placed as his vassal on the throne 
of P&ndya (see above, § 38). The specimen figured is in the British Museum; it is the one 
described by Prinsep, and the only one known to me. 

69. The Lakshmi coin. Figs. 9, 10. Gold. 

On the obverse the standing figure as on the Lankeswara coin, but the ornament to the left 
above instead of below the arm, and to the right the trident. On the reverse the legend ip^ 
Lakshmi ; above it, the same symbol as on the obverse of Fig. 3 ; which symbol I take for 
the lotus. Fig. 9 in my collection weighs nearly 17 grains ; Fig. 10 is in the British Museum, 
and weighs 16^ grains ; these are the only specimens I know. 

60. The Tamraki coin. Fig. 12. Gold. 

Obverse the same as the last. On the reverse the legend Tamraki (?), with the lotus symbol 
above. From the specimen in the British Museum weighing 7*8 grains. 

61. The Iraka coin. Fig. 13. 

Obverse the same as the last, but the weapon (P) on the right is again held in, and not placed 
above, the hand. On the reverse the legend Iraka (?) surmounted by the lotus symbol, as in 
Fig. 4 with a stroke and dot behind it. The legend may possibly be Haraka or Daraka ; if it 
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could be read Laka, that would be the ancient Sinhalese form of Lank&. I have seen six or 
seven specimens of this coin, which is figured from one in my collection weighing 8 grains, and 
it has also been f oimd in South India. 

62. The large Situ bull coin. Fig. 19. Copper. 

On the obverse the standing figure as in the Lion coin, but the weapon or flower in the 
right hand has degenerated into a straight line with several cross-strokes. In the place of the 
lion the trisula or trident, and a sceptre. On the reverse the bull sacred to Yishnu, above, it 
the new moon with a star between. the horns of the crescent; below, the legend gg^i Setu : 
to the left of the figure five small dots, to the right twelve dots. 

Prinsep's note on this coin is as follows:^ 'Two of these exhibit a new type of reverse, the 
Indian bull Nandi, which may possibly betoken a change in the national religion. The legend 
beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the flourish on Fig. 12, turning the latter 
sideways to read it. What it may be is a more difficult question. The first letter bears a 
striking analogy to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets; but if so, by what alphabet is the 
remainder to be interpreted? for it may be equivocally read beti/a, benyay chett/a, and perhaps 
Chanda or Nanda. The last alone is the name of a great conqueror in the CHolian and other 
Southern annals, but it would be wrong to build on so vague an assumption. It is at any rate 
probable that the ''bull'' device is a subsequent introduction, because we find it contained in the 
Halco Kanora coins below.' 

63. I was for some time in doubt about the legend; but it now seems to me certain that the 
reading of the legend as above is correct. S^tu, which means originally a bridge or causeway, 
is used in the Bhagavata Pur&na as a name 'of Adam's Bridge or of one of the islands of 
this great group.' This latter can only be B&meswaram, which is given as one of the meanings 
of the word in WinsloVs Tamil Dictionary. Now we are distinctly informed in the Narendra- 
carit&walokana-pradipik&wa, a very trustworthy Sinhalese epitome of the Mah&vansa, that 
Par&krama's general Lank&pura, after conquering P&ndya, remained some time at B.&meswaram, 
building a temple there, and that while on the island he struck kahawanu, that is kah&pa9as.^ 
As the temple was built in honour of Yishnu, the bull need not surprise us, and it betokens 
no change in the national religion. It is true that Par&krama was a Buddhist, but the tolerance 
of Buddhist monarchs is well known, and one of the best preserved of the ruins of Par&krama's 
capital Pulastipura (the modem Top&re) is a Yim&na for the worship of Yishnu. Roimd the 
outside of this building, which was erected either by Par&krama himself or by Nissanka 
Malla, runs an inscription in Tamil characters of very much the same type as those on these 
Setu coins, and bearing the same relation to modem Tamil as the Sinhalese characters of 
Par&krama's and Nissanka Malla's inscriptions do to modem Sinhalese. We shall, I hope, 
learn the purport of this inscription when Dr. Goldschmidt publishes his anxiously expected 
report on the Archseology of Ceylon: that the temple is sacred to Yishnu is certain from 
the four stone bulls on its summit, which are couchant like the bull; on the coin. It will 

^ Loe. di. p. 423. * See my trazulation of the passage loc. dL (§ 48, note 8). 
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be seen from my Dondra Inscription No. 11.,^ that this is not the only instance of Buddhist 
Kings in Ceylon building temples to Yishnu. 

In dealing with coins that bear only a local description^ there can seldom be absolute 
certainty in the identification, but — 1. I know of no other ruler of Bameswaram of whom it is 
known from historical records that he struck coins there. 2. These resemble exactly in shape, 
size and appearance the Kah&panas struck by Par&krama in Ceylon. 3. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, the South Indian coins are, with one exception,' of a quite different 
size, weight and appearance. 4. Those r&jas who ruled oyer Bameswaram are not known to 
have issued any coins, while the Cholian and P&ndyan r&jas who conquered it would not 
have had any particular reason to put Setu on their coins; whereas, to Pardkrama, his conti- 
nental conquests were naturally a source of more than ordinary pride. 5. If these coins 
belonged to any of the South Indian dynasty, they would probably bear some one of the 
constant symbols used by those dynasties on their coins. I regret very much that Sir "Walter 
Elliot was not able to get ready his paper on South Indian coins for this series, before 
mine was published. With the yery meagre accoimts of South Indian numismatics at present 
obtainable, the Ceylon numismatist is working a good deal in the dark ; but at present, and 
with the evidence before me, I think that these coins are probably the very ones referred 
to as having been struck by Par&krama's general Lankfipura at Setu. 

The coin is very rare, only five or six examples being known. My specimen, a very perfect 
one, from which the figure in the Plate is taken, weighs 68 grains. 

64. The small Situ bull coin. Fig. 18. Copper. 

This is a half-size copy of the last, except that the large dots in the circle round the edge of 
the coin in Fig. 9 are here circles, and only three dots are required inside the circle to fill up the 
space by the side of the bull. 

My own specimen and the one in the British Museum are the only ones known to me. 

65. The exception referred to in the last paragraph but one is the coin with the inscription 
Rajar&ja (Fig. 8) which is inserted in the Plate, because it is the coin from which I believe the whole 
of the Ceylon series to be derived. Prinsep read it tentatively Gaja-r&ja,' and included it doubtingly 
in his plate of Ceylon coins. But the reading as above is no longer doubtful, and the coin has 
never, like those just mentioned, been found in Ceylon, while large numbers of the copper ones, 
and a few in gold, have been found in different places in South India, and especially in Amardvati 
and Tanjur. There were doubtless many princes in South India who arrogated to themselves the 
title of king of kings, and it became so much a mere name that one of the petty Cholian chiefs 
who opposed Lank&pura is called R&ja-raja Kalappa.* The title is also found used as an evident 
name in the copperplate grants of the Ch&lukya r&jas in the eleventh century, though, as far as 
I know, it was never used alone.* Of course Pardkrama, the conqueror of the Kings of Chola, 

* Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1873. * See next paiagraph bnt one, § 66. ' Loe. eit. p. 423. 

* The India Office MS. of the Mah&vansa, chap. 77, rene 76. 

A Sir Walter Elliot informs me that there was a Bajaraja Chola circa 1022-1068, and a B&jar&ja Yikram&ditya 1078. 
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P&ndya and Kalinga, and even of Ram&nya and Kdmboja, may well have called himself king of 
kings ; but there can, I think, be no doubt that this coin belongs to one of the South Indian kings 
so called, and that it is the coin imitated by Par&krama in Aw coins, from which the Ceylon series 
is deriyed. 

66. A coin of Nissanka Malla has been referred to above (§ 48), of which only three 
examples are known, two in the possession of Sir Walter Elliot, and one in the collection of Mr. 
Dickson, Government Agent of the North Central Province, Ceylon. Unfortunately all three 
specimens are just now mislaid, and though this paper has been delayed in the hope that one would 
be found, we are at last compelled to go to press without being able to include a figure of this 
coin in the Plate. The coin is of copper, and exactly like Fig. 14, except as regards the legend 
on the reverse. This legend Mr. Dickson, in a paper read before the Numismatic Society on the 
19th of May, 1876, conjectures may possibly be read Sri Kali Oala Kija ; but he is unable to 
determine to what reign the coin may belong, and does not consider the above reading at all 
certain. Not having the coin before me, I speak with great diffidence; but it seemed to me, 
when I once had an opportunity of inspecting it, to bear the legend Sri Kdlinga Lankesvara. 
Below the Sri, which was the same as that of Fig. 14, I read 

^^ 

That the anusvdra was not visible above the i{ need not surprise us, as it was seldom visible 
on the Lankeswara coins (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4) ; and on those coins we usually £nd simply Lakavara for 
Lankesvara, the dot for the anusv&ra, the small stroke for the e, and the tiny § added above the v, 
being rarely legible. Lastly, throughout the series, when there are six letters below the Sri, the 
last of the six is almost always cut in half or quite missing, which would explain the absence of 
the ra. 

If the reading I suggest should eventually prove to be correct, there can be very little doubt 
that the coin belongs to Nissanka Malla. It is true that in the list of kings at § 45 it will be 
seen that there are five sovereigns, or six if Dharm&soka be included, who might have called 
themselves Kdlingan Lord of Ceylon ; but if the coins were struck by any successor of Nissanka 
Malla, he would probably have used some title which would distinguish him from that prince, 
the first of those to whom the legend would be applicable. Of all the later Kdlingan princes we 
have coins, except of M&gha, whe hated everything Sinhalese, and of Wikrama B&hu, who only 
reigned for three months. K&linga Lankesvara is one of the titles used by Nissanka Malla in his 
inscriptions,^ and it is highly probable that he would imitate Par4krama the Great in his issue 
of coins, as he did in his inscriptions and his buildings. 

8XCTX0II 

67. For Figures 1-4 with legend Sri Lankesvara see - - 46-48 

„ 6, 6, 7 „ Sri Pardkrama B&hu „ - - 49 

„ 8 „ Rdjardja „ - - 66 

1 See aboTO, { 48, note 8. 
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For Figures 9, 10 with legend Lakshmi (?) see - - 59 

11 „ Sri Pardkrama Bdhu „ - - 60 

12 „ Tamraki(P) „ - - 60 

13 „ Iraka(P) „ - - 61 
„ 14, 15 „ Sri Pardkrama B&hu „ - - 51 
„ 16 „ Sri Bhuvanaika Bfihu y, - - 57 

17 „ Sri Vijaya B&hu „ - - 52 

18, 19 „ Setu „ - - 62, 64 

20 „ Sri Codaganga Deya „ - - 53 

21 „ Sri Rija Ldivati „ - - 54 

22 „ Sri Dharm&soka Deva „ - - 56 

23 „ Srimat S&hasa Malla „ - -* 55 

24 „ Vi . . . „ - - 58 

25 Hook Money ----„-. 68-73 
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Hook Monet. 

68. There only remains to be mentioned the hook money^ Fig. 25, which is comparatiyely a 
modem coin — ^if coin it can be called — ^but which is interesting from its curious shape and history. 

The earliest mention of these silver hooks is by Robert Knox, who was kept prisoner for 
twenty years from 1659-1679 in the Kandian provinces of central Ceylon, and who after his 
escape published an accoimt of his adventures and of the Sinhalese people. This most valuable 
work is thoroughly trustworthy. Knox and his companions were not confined in any prison, but 
in separate villages, where they were allowed to go in and out among the people. Most of them 
acquired property, and marrying Sinhalese women, became Sinhalese peasants ; but Knox himself 
never gave up the hope of escape, and ultimately effected his purpose. His mode of life in Kandy 
was the best possible for gaining sure knowledge of the habits of the people; the simple 
straightforward style of his book must convince every reader of his truthfulness ; and the more 
one knows of the state of society among the Sinhalese in remote districts who are little acquainted 
with Europeans, the more one learns to value the accuracy of his minute and careful observations. 
After mentioning the Portuguese copper '' tangums,'' he adds : " There is another sort (of money) 
which all people by the king's permission may and do make ; the shape is like a fish-hook, they 
stamp what mark or impression on it they please ; the silver is purely fine beyond pieces of eight ; 
for, if any suspect the goodness of the plate, is is the custom to bum the money in the fire, red 
hot, and so put it in water, and if it be not then purely white, it is not current money. The third 
sort of money is the king's proper coin ; it is called a pounam (panam) ; it is as small as a spangle ; 
75 make a piece of eight, or a Spanish dollar ; but all sorts of money are here very scarce, and they 
frequently buy and sell by exchanging commodities." ^ 

^ Edition by Philalethee, 4to. 1817, p. 197. The original work was publiahed in 1681 by order of the East India Company. 
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69. While Knox was in captivity in Ceylon, Sir John Chardin was travelling through Persia, 
and he mentions that coins of silver wire had been made in Lari on the Persian Gulf, till that 
State was conquered by Abbas the Gh-eat of Persia (1582-1627) ; and that they were still much 
used ' en tout ce pa'is la, et aux Indes, le long du Golph de Cambays, et dans les pais qui en sont 
proche. On dit qu'elle avait cours autre fois dans tout TOrient/* 

That the Ceylon coins were made in imitation of these is evident from the name given to 
them in another passage of Knox, where he says (p. 196) that two pselas of padi were sold in time 
of harvest for a laree, 

70. If any confirmation were needed of Knox's statement that lar%9 were actually made in 
Ceylon it would be found in a curious passage from the work of Pyrard, a Frenchman, who, fifty 
years earlier, had spent five years as a captive in the Maldive Islands, and who, after his escape, 
published a graphic and trustworthy accoimt of the then habits and customs of the people there. 
Of their coinage he says (I quote the old French as it stands mostly imaccented) : * La monnoye 
du Royaume n'est que d'argent & d'une sorte. Ce sont des pieces d'argent qu'ils appellent larins 
de valeur de huist sols ou enuiron de notre monnoye, comme i'ay desia dit, long^es comme le doigt 
mais redoublees. Le roy les fait battre en son isle & y imprimer son nom en lettres Arabesques.' 

After saying that they received foreign coins, if . of gold and silver, at their value by weight ; 
and adding some general remarks on coinage in India, he goes on : 

* Done pour retoumer, aux Maldives ne fait que des larina ; d'autres pieces de moindre valeur 
ils ne s'y en fait point : tellement que pour I'efiect de leur traffic ils coupent I'argent & en baillent 
un poids de la valeur de la marchandise achetee : ce qui ne se fait pourtant sans perte, car en 
coupant le larin on en perd la douzieme partie. lis ne prennent piece d'argent qu'ils ne Tayent 
pesee et mise dans le feu, pour en esprouuer la bont^. Aussi au lieu de billon & menue monnoye 
ils usent de coquiUes (cowries) dont i'ay cy-deuant touch^ quelque chose, & i'en parleray incon- 
tinent ; les douze milles valent un larin.' ' 

71. So also Professor Wilson, in his remarks on fish-hook money in the Numismatic Chronicle,^ 
describes some pieces of silver wire, not hooked, which were coined, in imitation of the old torn, 
at Bijaptir by Sult&n 'Ali Adil Sh&h, who reigned from 1670-1691. They bear on both sides 
legends in Arabic characters ; on one side the Sult&n's name, on the other ' Zarb Lari Dangh 
Sikkha,* that is, ' struck at Lari, a stamped Dangh ' — dangh being the name of a small Persian 
silver coin.* * Traces of a date,' continues Professor Wilson, ' occasionally appear, but they are 



^ Voya^ da Cheralier Jean Chardin en la Pene, second and 
complete edition, 4to. Amsterdam, 1836, toL iii. p. 128. He 
trayelled, according to the preface, from 1664-1677, and the first 
edition of his Voyages was published in 1717. 

' According to Hamilton's Qazetteer, quoted by Mr. Thomas, 
* Ancient Indian Weights,' cowries were worth in Bengal in 1820 
rather less than 6000 for a mpee. The passage quoted is from 
the third edition of Pyrard's * Voyages,' Paris, 8to. 1619, pp. 
248-260. From p. 6 it appears that he started in 1601 ; from 
p. 60 that he was wrecked on the Maldiree on the 3rd July 
1602. He escaped in 1607, and the first edition of his book 



appeared in Paris in 1611. Mr. Albert Gray, who gave me this 
reference, informs me that, from the words given by Pyrard, it is 
dear that the Maldiyians are Sinhalese by race, though they are 
now Muhammadans by religion. 

> Vol. xTi. pp. 179-182. These spedmens are now in the 
BritiBh Museum. 

* So Professor Wilson ; Mr. Thomas informs me that ' struck 
a lari ' would be a more precise rendering of the Persian words. 
[The so-called Dangh was primarily a weighty hence its equiva- 
lents, in silver, came to represent the fractions of the current 
coin.] 
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not very distmct, except in one instance, in which it may be read with some confidence 1071= 

1679 A.D His (the Sult&n's) retaining the designation of the place where this sort of 

money was originally fabricated is not without a paraUeL .... The coins of the last Shfih Alam 
of Delhi, though coined all over India, continued to bear .... the mintage of Shfih Jeh&nabad ; 
and the Company's rupee bore the legend *' struck at Murshidabad," many years after it was 

coined at Calcutta. Mr. Coles mentions a document among the records of the 

Collectorate in which notice is given by the Qt)yernment of Satara to the authorities of a place 
termed Kharaputtun of a grant of land of the value of 200 Dhabal Larins, which is dated 1711.^ 
The fabrication of this money, extensively adopted by the last Bijapur kings, was therefore 
continued by Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta principality, and his successors. There is 
nothing in the appearance of the specimens brought from Ceylon to indicate an original 
fabrication.' 

72. Of the original Larins of Larist&n, none seem to be now extant ; but it is quite clear, to 
use the words of Mr. Yaux,^ that ' the Laristan coins having become, as Chardin says, popular 
in the East, they were extensively imitated;' and the testimony of £nox as to their having 
been made by private people in Ceylon must be accepted as true. 

73. Professor WUson says of the Bijapur Larins that they are ' of the same weight (as the 
Ceylon hooks), viz. about 170 gr. troy.' But my specimen, from which the figure is taken, 
weighs only 74 J grains, and two others mentioned by Mr. Dickinson^ weigh only 3 dwts. 2 gr., 
and 3 dwts. J gr. respectively. Authentic specimens from Ceylon are very rare. They have 
on one side only a stamp in imitation of Arabic letters, often clear enough, but of course quite 
illegible ; and they are always hooked. I have not seen one with any marks which could be read 
Sri in Sinhalese or Devanagari characters, as suggested by Professor Wilson. How late these 
hooks were made in Ceylon it is impossible to state exactly; very probably imtil they were 
superseded by the Dutch coinage in the eighteenth century. They are kncJWn in Sinhalese 
literature under the name of ridi, i.e. silver; although this term was, doubtless, applied, before 
the introduction of the Larins^ to other silver money, of which it is curious that no specimens 
should have survived. The term ridi pahayi, i.e. five ridis, is still used in remote districts in 
the sense of rix dollar. 

^ The Collectorate referred to ifl that of Ratnagiri on the coast of Canara. Mr. Coles had sent to the GoTemment 396 larim 
found there in 1846, in digging the fonndatdons of a house. 
' Numismatic Chronicle, toI. xvi. p. 132. ' Ihid. p. 169. 
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APPENDIX TO PART IV. European Ceylon Coins. 



74. No coins are known to have been struck by the Portuguese in or for Ceylon. Knox 
says (loc. cit.) that of three sorts of coins in use, * one was coined by the Portugals ; the king's 
arms on one side and the image of a friar on the other, and by the Chingulays called tangom 
massa. The value of one is ninepence English ; poddi tangom or the small tangom is half as 
much ; ' but these were probably struck in Portugal, and not for use only in Ceylon. 

75. The Dutch struck only a very few silver rix dollars,^ which are very rare, if not 
entirely extinct, and which I have never seen. A thick copper stuiver having on the obverse 
the monogram Y.O.C. the O and C written over the sides of the Y, and in the open part of 
the Y the letter C, perhaps for Colombo or Ceylon, is occasionally met with. On the reverse 
is the legend 1 Stuiver ^ the numeral 1 being above the word Stuiver (which occupies the centre 
of the coin), and having four dots on each side of it. Below is the date, the dates in my 
coUection being 1784, 1785, 1786, 1789, 1791, 1793, 1795. It is possible, however, that this 
is only a mint mark, and that these coins, whose rough execution shows them to have 
been struck in the Dutch East Indies (the monogram Y.O.C. stands for the initial letters of 
Yereinigte Ostindische Compagnie, i.e. XTnited East Indian Company), were not, after all, 
struck in Ceylon. There are similar coins with two apparently Tamil letters below the words 
stuiver, and with T and Gt in the place of C If these letters stand for Trinkomalei and 
Gtdle, then one would expect Sinhalese letters, but they look like the Tamil letters I L, @ 00 
for Dankei, the Tamil form of Lankd, that is, Ceylon. 

76. The English have issued four types of coins besides the present one. Type 1, which 
is thick and coarsely executed, has on the obverse an elephant, below which is the date; on 
the reverse the words Ceylon Government running roimd a circle, within which is the value 
of the coin. Of this type there are three thick silver pieces (very rare) of the value of 96, 
48, and 24 stuivers (4 of which=l fanam), weighing 280, 140 and 70 grains' respectively.* 
The 48 stuiver piece is equal to the rix dollar, and the three thick copper pieces of this type 
are respectively worth -|^, -^V, and -^ of its value. These copper coins weigh 50 stuivers to 
the pound,' and are now difficult to procure. 

Of this type, specimens of the following years, without letters, are in my collection, and 
those of the years marked (B.M.) are added from the British Museimi collection : 
saver, 96 stuivers, 1808 (B.M.), 1809 (B.M.). 

„ 48 „ 1803 (B.M.), 1804 (B.M.), 1808, 1809 (B.M.). 

„ 24 „ 1803, 1804 (B.M.), 1808 (B.M.). 

> Bertolacci, p. 79. * See Neumann's ' Eupfenniinzen/ pp. 69, 60. * A florin weigha 174 grains. 

* Bertolacci, pp. 88, 94, and 96. « Ibid. p. 90. 
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Copper, 4 stuivers, 1803 (B.M.), 1804, 1805 (B.M.), 1811 (B.M.), 1814, 1815. 

2 „ 1801, 1802, 1803, 1805 (B.M.), 1811, 1812 (B.M.), 1813 (B.M.), 1814, 

1815, 1816. 
1 „ 1801, 1802, 1803, 1808 (BM.), 1809, 1811 (B.M.), 1812, 1813, 1814, 

1815, 1817. 

77. Of Type 2 one issue was made, in copper, in 1802, o{ stuivers, half stuivers, and quarter 
stuivers; they are thin, like modem poins, and well executed, weighing 36 stuivers to llb.^ Obverse 
and reverse as on the last type. The British Museum ha» specimens of this type dated 1804, 
but it is not certain whether these were ever in circulation. 

78. Of Type 3 also only one issue was made, in 1815, of two-stuiver, stuiver,. and half stuiver 
pieces in copper, and one issue of rix dollars in silver in 1821. Obverse of the copper, head of 
George III. to right, with legend Georgius III. B. G. BRirANNiARUM Bex : of the silver, head 
of Geo. rV. to left, with legend Georoius IV. D. G. BRirANNiARUM Rex F. D. Reverse of the 
copper, an elephant to left : above the legend, Ceylon Two Stivers, One Stiver, or One-half Stiver, 
with the date below. The silver the same, but the legend is Ceylon one rix dollar, and round the 
elephant is a wreath of flowers. The coins of this type are still occasionally met with in. the 
baz&rs, but the half stuiver is very difficult to get. Both this and the last issue were struck in 
England. 

79. Lastly, Fanam pieces of two kinds were struck in silver. The first, which is very vare, 
and was issued about 1820, has simply roimd a small circle with a dot in its centre fanam on 
the one side and token on the other, of a silver coin less than | of an inch in diameter, and 
without date. The work-people who built Baddegama church, the (^dest English Church in 
Ceylon, are said to have been paid in this coin, which is roughly executed. The other, which 
is half an inch in diameter, has on the obverse the bust of Victoria surroimded by the legend 
YiCTORiA D. G. Britanniar. Beoina F.D., and on the reverse the fig^ures 1^ and the date* 1842, 
surmounted by a crown and surroimded by a wreath. This little coin, seldom met with in 
Ceylon, is beautifully executed, and was struck in England ; whilst the fanam tokens were struck 
in Ceylon. 

80. There is in the British Museimi one silver specimen of another type, but whether 
this is a proof of an impublished coin, or a specimen of a coin in actual circulation, I have 
been imable to ascertain. It has on the obverse the words Two Bix Dollars in a square 
tablet surmoimted by a crown ; above it, Cetlon ; below it on a scroll, Dieit et Mon Droit, 
and below that again the word Currency. On the reverse an elephant to the left, and below 
it the date 1812. 

81. Bertolacci's rare work on Ceylon gives full details of the Dutch and English coinage 
down to the year 1815. He was Comptroller General of Customs in the island, and for some 
time acting Auditor General, and published his book after his return to England in London 
in 1817. 

1 Ibid. p. 87. 
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PAET V. On the Ceylon Date of Gautama's Death. 



82. Thougli not coming strictly within the limits of the present paper, a review of the con- 
flicting evidence regarding the Buddhist era, which forms so important a date-point for all 
Indian chronologies, can scarcely be out of place in a work aiming at so much comprehensiveness 
and completeness as the 'Numismata Orientalia/ The present opportunity also chances to 
afford a fit occasion to meet the legitimate inquiries of those who have hitherto placed exceptional 
reliance on the value of the Ceylon annals, as preserved in their independent F&li and other 
local texts. At the request of Mr. Thomas, I have ventured, therefore, to add in this Part, 
a statement of the views on the general question at which I have arrived, and of the arguments 
by which they are supported, in amplification of a paper read before the Boyal Asiatic Society 
in April, 18741 

83. It is well known that, whereas, among the Northern Buddhists, there reigns the greatest 
imcertainty as to the date of the Buddha's death, the Southern Church is unanimous ia fixing 
that event on the full-moon day of the month of Yais^khd, that is, on the 1st of June, in the year 
543 B.C. This latter date has been supposed the more worthy of credit as being found in very 
ancient writers, and as having formed the starting-point of a chronology ii^ actual daily use 
among the Southern Buddhists ; whereas the different dates of the Northern Churches are known 
to us only from modem writers,^ and none of them have been made the basis of a chronological era. 

84. It seems to me, however, that too much weight has been attached to this reasoning. As a 
matter of fact, it is very doubtful whether the Buddhist era has ever in any country been regularly 
and constantly used in every-day life as we use our era. Even in Ceylon the Buddhists, when 
Europeans first settled in the island, used, not only the Buddhist, but also and more frequently 
the Saka era ; and often dated events by neither, but merely by the year of the reign of the king 
in which the event occurred. Thus, of three comparatively modem inscriptions I have published, 
one is not dated at all, but gives the date of a previous gift as the year 2110 of the Buddhist 

^ See the report in the Academy of April the 26th in that and Japanese date corresponds to 960 b.c. according to K^musat 

year. (Foe Koue Ei, p. 79, where he gives the name, but not the date, 

3 Csoma de Eorosi gives thirteen dates ranging from 2422 to of his Chinese authority) ; bat on page 42 he mentions some 

646 B.C. on the authority of a Tibetan work written in 1691 ; other Chinese authors who place it in 609 b.c. See also Beal's 

and another, 882 b.c, on the authority of an author who wrote valuable note in his Fa Hian, page 22, where twelve dates are 

in 1686.—* Tibetan Orammar,' p. 199. The more usual Chinese given. 
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era {Buddha-tcarihaya) ; ^ a second is dated in the Edxth year of the then reigning king ; ^ and 
the third in the year 1432 of the 'auspicious and correct Saka era' {sri suddha Saka warmha).^ 
On the few occasions on which it was necessary to use a date, it was doubtless possible for the 
Ceylonese to calculate which year it was according to their Buddh€McartcsAa ; but the earliest 
record in which such an expression .occurs is in a Pulastipura inscription of the twelfth century.^ 
Before that time we have only the statements in the Dipavansa and the Mah&yansa that Asoka's 
coronation took place 218, and the Coimcil of Patna 236 years after Buddha's death ; the chrono- 
logy of those works being otherwise dependent entirely on the lengths of the episcopacy of the chief 
priests, and of the reigns of the kings. Tumour gives, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Mah&yansa, the dates of some other events dated in years of the Buddhist era, but he does not 
specify the authorities from which he draws his statements.^ Before the Dipavansa no instance 
has yet been found of the time of Buddha's death being used as the starting-point from which 
to date events. 

85. In this connexion it is at least worthy of notice that Fa Hian, who was in Anur&dhapura 
in the year 412,* places in the mouth of an * eloquent preacher ' there,, in an address urging the 
people to honour the Tooth, the statement that the Buddha had died 1497 years before — that is, 
in 1085 B.C.'' Mr. Beal is in doubt whether this date, so strikingly at variance, both with the 
Ceylon date and that of other Chinese authors, should be ascribed to Fa Hian himself, or to 
the ' eloquent preacher ' ; but in either case it is strange that Fa Hian, who remained two 
years in the island,® should not, after his attention had been directed to the point,, have acquired 
any better information than this as to the chronology then accepted there.' He probably filled 
up the date according to some Chinese calculation, when he drew up the account of his travels 
after his return home ; but the passage is still very strange, especially as the Dipavansa was, 
almost certainly, already in existence (and even if not, at least \he materials on which it is based) 
in the very Wihire in which Fa Hian studied. 

86. However this may be explained, it is clear that the Buddhist era was not used from the 
time at which it begins to run ; and its accuracy depends, not on its having been constantly used, 
but an (he reliahility of the calculations made by those who first began to use it. In a similar 
manner our own era and the Hajra of the Muhammadans only began to be used a long time 
after the events from which they date; and, in reckoning back, the first calculators in each 
case made mistakes. We need not therefore be surprised to find mistakes in the calculation 



1 Ceylon Friend, 1870, p. 69. The probable date of the ufr- "^ Beal, p. 166 ; B^musat, p<. 336. The tranBlations differ 

■cription is 1686. materially as to other points in the address, but agree in this. 

* < Journal of the Ceylon As. Soc' 1870, p. 21. The king ^ Beal, p. 16^. 

referred to is uncertain ; and the date of the inscription either " That Fa Hian had had his attention called to the matter is 

1470 or 1640. erident from ch. Tii. (R6mnsat, p. 33; Beal, p. 22), where he 

3 Ibid. p. 26. fixes the death of Bnddha in ' the time of Ping-wang of the 

^ In Farkkrama the Great's Inscription on the Oal Wihdrt, Chan family.' The Chan dynasty is the third in the Chinese 

Comp. above, p. 24, note 1. lists, and is quite legendary, as it fills up the period from 

^ Mah&Tansa, p. Ix. 1118-262 b.o. (Numismatic Chronicle, toI. xyi.p. 63.) Ping- 

* See B^musaf s note. Foe Eone Ei, p. 347. wang is said to haye reigned from 770 b.o. to 720 b.c. 
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of an era that has been less regularly used, and began to be used only after a much longer 
interval ; and we can place but very little reliance on any results, unless we know, and can check, 
the data on which they depend. It is in this respect that the Ceylon date is of so much 
more value than any other at present known ; it is the only one which we can really test ; 
and in Ceylon alone have such materials been preserved as enable us to make a calculation 
for ourselves. 

87. The Ceylon date, as has just been pointed out, depends ultimately on two historical works, 
the Dipavansa, Tumour's epitome of which, published in 1838, contains all the passages necessary 
for this discussion; and the first part of the Mah&vansa, edited by Tumour in 1837. The 
Dipavansa is a history of Buddhism in India and Ceylon : the first eight books treating of India, 
the ninth and tenth of Ceylon previous to Dev&nampiya Tissa, the next six books of the events 
of that king's reign, and the last five of the kings of Ceylon for the next 500 years, B.C. 230 — 
A.D. 302. As it is one of the books by ^ ancient writers ' mentioned by Mah&n&ma, the author 
of the Mah&vansa,^ it must have been written some time before he wrote (which was between 
460 and 470 a.d.), and may therefore be placed at the end of the fourth or beginning of the 
fifth century a.d.* 

88. Neither of these works, of course, gives the date 543 ; but the Mah&vansa, as continued by 
subsequent writers, gives a succession of kings from the time of Asoka to the advent of Europeans 
in Ceylon, which fixes the date of Asoka's coronation in the year corresponding to the year 
325 B.C. of our ^*a, and both works place that event 218 years after the Buddha's death. 
The date 543 is found in fact to depend on three periods. 1st, the period from 161 B.C. to 
the present time, the calculation of which depends on the lengths of the reigns of the Ceylon 
kings down to the cession of the island to the English, and may be accepted as substantially 
correct. 2nd, a period of 146 years (Mah&vansa, pp. 97, 162) from the accession of Duttha 
G&mini in 161 b.c. back to the accession of Dev&nampiya Tissa in the year of the Coimcil of 
Patna, in the eighteenth year after Asoka's coronation. Srdly, a period of 218 years (Dipavansa, 
9th Bk. ; Mah&vansa, p. 22) from his coronation, or of 236 years from the Coimcil l)ack to the 
death of the Buddha (236+146+161=543). Accepting the first, I propose to examine at some 
length the two latter periods, as to which the Ceylon data — it will, I think, be f oimd — are not 
reliable. 

89. Adding 146 to 161, we obtain, according to the Mah&vansa, the year 307 B.C. for Asoka's 
Council, and the year 325 therefore for his coronation, eighteen years before. Now on this point 
we have information from other sources, which, though it does not enable us to fix that event 
with absolute certainty within one year, is yet, as far as it goes, quite reliable. That information 

^ Tnmonr, p. 1. A stanza from it is quoted on p. 207. Buddha's Todesjahr, p. 98 (of Prof. Stenzler's German edition). 

* See Jaa, I^jilwit, Attanngaln-Tansa, pp. x, xxt. De- 8t. Milaire, Journal des Sarans, Fey. 1866, pp. 102, 113. 

scriptiTe Catalogue, pp. 118-168. Tumour, Joum. of the ifa2;iftti/«r,Buddliagho6lia'8Farables,p.z, and Ancient Sanskrit 

Bengal As. Soc. toI. viii. p. 922. Weber, Neueste Forschungen, Literature, p. 267. I am glad to say that my friend. Dr. 

p. 61 ; Indische Stndien, toI. iii. p. 177; Eeview of Alwis's Oldenberg, of Berlin, is now preparing a complete edition of the 

PaH Grammar (Engl, ed.), p. 24. Weetergaard, XJeber Dipayansa. 
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depends upon two ways in which Asoka is brought into connexion with European history ; firstly 
through his grandfather Chandragupta, and secondly by his own Edicts. 

90. Chandragupta, in P&li Candagutta, the Sandrokottas of the Greeks, is said to have had an 
interview with Alexander, who at the end of 326 B.C. was on the banks of the Hyphasis, and who 
left India in August, 325. Soon afterwards, but it is not exactly known how soon, Chandragupta 
became King of Magadha and of the whole Ganges valley, on the murder of King Nanda. After 
Alexander's empire fell to pieces, Seleukos Nikator fought with Chandragupta; and on peace 
being concluded, married his daughter, and sent as an ambassador to his court at Patna, then 
called Pataliputra, the celebrated Megasthenes, from whose lost book on India so much of the 
AVestem knowledge of India was derived. The date of these events is only known so far that 
they can be placed within a year or two of 306 b.c. So also the only passage which speaks of 
Chandragupta's accession to the throne does not give an exact date. Justinus says that Chandra- 
gupta had won the kingdom ' at that time when Seleukos was laying the foundations of his 
future power.' ^ Now Seleukos was Satrap of Babylon from 321-316; in that year he was 
compelled to fly to Egypt, where he remained four years. In 312 he returned with a small 
army ; and so popular had he made himself during his former government, that in less than 
a year he drove out Antigonus ; the Seleukidan era dating accordingly from 312 B.C. It follows, 
I think, that the passage in Justinus can only apply to the time when Seleukos was Satrap ; 
and, therefore, if we can place implicit reliance upon the statement in question, that Chandragupta 
became king about 320 b.c.^ He reigned, according to both Buddhist and Brahman authorities, 
twenty-four years,* and his son Bindus&ra twenty-five years according to the Buddhists, and 
twenty-eight years according to the V&yn Purana. As Asoka was crowned four years after 
the death of his father Bindus&ra, the date of his coronation would therefore fall either in 
267 or in 264, according as we follow the Buddhist or the Purdna statement of the length 
of Bindus&ra's reign. 

91. We can fortunately check this result by an entirely independent calculation. In Asoka's 
thirteenth edict, which belongs to the twelfth year of his reign, he mentions five Greek kings 
as his contemporaries. Of this edict we have three copies, one from Kapur di Giri,* one imperfect 
one from Gimar (Giri-nagara),^ and a third in good preservation from Khalsi.® It is agreed'' 
that these five kings are 



^ Hist. Philip. XV. 4. The passage is as follows : iran$itum 
deinde in Indiam fecit [Selencus], qwz p&at mortem Alexandria 
veluti eervicibut jugo tervituiit exeusso^ prafertos efut oeciderat. 
Auctor libertatit Sandroeottut fuerat. . . . Sie adquisifo regno 
Satidraeottus ea tempestate^ qua Seleucus futurte magnitudinia 

fundamenta jaeiehaty Indiam pouidebat Comp. Pliny, 

Hist. Nat. Ti. 21, 68. Biodorus Sieulua, xni. 93. Curtius, 
ix. 2, 7. Strabo^ i. 1; xv. 1, 11, 36. Arrian, Anabasis, v. 
6, 2. Indica, t. 3, x. 5. Plutarch, Vita Alexandri, 62. 

* On this point Westergaaid's argument, Ueber Buddha's 
Todesjahr, pp. 115-117, seems to me quite convincing. 

* The Vkjru Pur&na quoted in Wilson's Vishnu Purfrna, 

DAVID6 



p. 469, or vol. iv. p. 187, of Fitzedward Hall's edition. Dfpa- 
vansa. Canto 5. Mah&vansa, p. 21, where, by a copyist's blunder, 
34 is given. Samanta Pasfrdikk (Buddhaghosha's commentary 
on the Vinaya), quoted by Tumour, Mah. p. lii. 
^ Cunningham's Archsological Report, vol. v. p. 20. 

* Prinsep's Essays, vol. ii. p. 20, of Mr. Thomas's edition. 

* Cunningham, in his Arch. Eep. vol. i. p. 247, gives the best 
text of this section of the Kh&lsi copy of the edict. 

"^ Kern, Jahrtelling der zuidelijke Buddhisten, p. 27. Wester- 
gaard, Ueber Buddha's Todesjahr, p. 120. Cunningham in 
Thomas's Prinsep, vol. ii. p. 26. Lassen, Indische Alterth., vol. 
ii. p. 254. 
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1. Antiochu8 (Tlieos of Syria), 261-247. 

2. P^fe»Ji^(Philadelphu8 of Egypt), 286-246. 

3. Antigonm (Gonatus of Makedon), 276-243. 

4. Magas (of Kyrene), died 268. 

6. Alexander (II. of Epinis), 272-254 (about). 

92. The latest date at which these kings were reigning together is 258, the earliest 261 ; and 
if we coidd be certain that Asoka was kept informed of what happened in the "West, we might 
therefore fix the twelfth year of his reign between these two years ; and hence the date of his 
coronation between 270 and 273 b.c. This cannot, however, be done with absolute certainty. 
The inscription merely records that Asoka's regulations for planting trees on road-sides, for 
propagating rare medicinal plants^ and for establishing hospitals for men and beasts, etc., had 
also been carried out in the dominions of the kings referred to.* "We can, therefore, only draw 
the conclusion that in the twelfth year of his reign Asoka believed that these five kings had 
lately ruled in the "West. The list indeed shows that his acquaintance with Western politics was 
not inexact. At the time in question the territories included within the limits of what had 
been Alexander's empire were in fact divided between the three ki^igs whom he first mentions, 
and several lesser, but still independent, despots, such as the kings of Bithynia, Pergamum, 
and other unimportant States. The choice- of the fourth and fifth of Asoka's list as representatives 
of these lesser States resulted probably from a reminiscence of the greatness of the celebrated 
Pyrrhus (the father of Alexander of Epirus), and of the intimate connexion between the Ptolemy s 
and Magas of Kyrene,^ of which Asoka may well have heard through the Greek embassies 
to his father, Bindus&ra. But it is unKkely that Asoka heard in 258 b.c, of the death of 
Magas in that year; and so unimportant had Alexander of Epirus become at the close of his 
life, that the date of his death is uncertain, and can only be approximately placed in 254, 
some thinking that it took place as early as 258. The language of the Edicts is, therefore, 
not inconsistent with their having been composed two or three or even more years after 258, 
which woidd bring down the date of Asoka's coronation a corresponding number of years after 
270 B.C. 

93. These considerations, however, are sufficient to show that the Indian tradition of the length 
of the interval between Chandragupta's and Asoka's coronations are not incorrect ; and that we 
cannot be far wrong, on the double ground of the Greet notices of Chandragupta and of the 
Asoka Edicts, in placing the latter in or about the year 265 B.C. — say, for certain, between 
260 and 273 b.c. That this date is at least approximately correct is sufficiently evident from 



^ Compare also the second edict of Gimar; of which the best (b.c. 308), and was at first only Viceroy under Ptolemy Soter, 

text will be found in Kern, Jahrtelling, etc., pp. 89 and foil. whose daughter he married ; but on Soter's death in 280, he 

This is, of course, only a royal boast. asserted his independence, and even fought against Ptolemy 

' Magas was a step-son of Ptolemy Soter, being the son of Philadelphus. 0;i peace being concluded, the daughter of Magas, 

his accomplished and beautiful wife Berenike by a former also called Berenike, was betrothed to Ptolemy's son Euergetes. 
hnsband. Magas conquered Kyrene with an Egyptian army 
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the consensus of scholars on the point. Professor Lassen estimated it at 263 B.C. ; ^ Professor 
Max MuUer at 259 b.c. ; ^ Professor Westergaard places it either in 264 or in 268 b.c. ; ' while 
Professor Kern makes it 270 b.c.^ 

94. The Ceylon chronicles, however, place that event, as we have seen above (^ 89), in the year 
corresponding to 325 b.c. of our era ; they are therefore certainly in error to the extent of 60 years 
or thereabouts. We have discovered this error by a comparison with European history ; but it is 
instructive to notice that it might also have been discovered, if not so accurately corrected, by a 
careful study of the Ceylon chronicles themselves. We find, namely, in the period between the 
accession of Dev&nampiya Tissa, the contemporary of Asoka, and the accession of Duttha G&nini 
in 161 B.C., some very curious details. Tissa himself is said to have reigned 40 years, and after 
his death three of his brothers reign successively for just ten years each ; two Dravidian usurpers 
then reign for 22 years ; and after them a fourth brother of Tissa's for just ten years more. The 
latter commenced his reign therefore 92 years after the death of his father, Muta Siwa ; and as the 
latter had reigned for 60 years, we have only two generations to fill up a period of 162 years ! 
After the fourth brother another Dravidian usurper reigns for double 22, that is 44 years ; 
and to make it quite sure that we have not misunderstood Mah&n&ma in these numbers, it should 
be added that he himself gives the sum of these reigns at 146 years,^ which is the correct total 
of the above numbers. 

95. But not only is this period on the face of it incorrect, and incorrect by being too long ; 
the very chronicle, by the details which it gives, points out one way in which the mistake may 
have, partly at least, arisen. It states that Mahinda and his sister Sanghamitt& were admitted 
into the Buddhist Order of Mendicants in the sixth year of their father Asoka's reign,^ and 
were then respectively 20 and 18 years old ;^ that they came to Ceylon 12^ years afterwards ; and 
that they died there at the ages of 60 and 59, in the eighth and ninth years respectively after 
Dev&nampiya Tissa's death.^ It follows that Mahinda was 32^ years old when he came to 
Ceylon ; and that he lived in the island 27^ years, of which eight years were subsequent to Tissa's 
death. Tissa died therefore 19i^ years after Mahinda's arrival, and he began to reign half a year 
before. His whole reign therefore was, according to these data, 20, and not, as given in the 
chronicle,^ 40 years. 

96. The manner in which the Ceylonese scholars have got over this difficidty is worthy of 
notice. Tumour, doubtless depending upon them, and upon the Mah&vansa Tik&, translates the 
passages referring to the deaths of Mahinda and his sister as if the text had, not in the 60th and 

* Indische Alterthumskunde, seoond edition, toI. ii. pp. 60-62. that this ought to be seTen, not six ; for Sumana was ordained 
' History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 298. in the fourth year, the building of wih&ras occupied three 
' Oyersigt oyer det kongelige danske vidensk hemes selskabs years, and then the ordination of Mahinda took place (p. 35, la^t 

Forhandlinger i Aaret, 1860 ; p. 122 of the German translation line}. But see below, { 114. 

entitled Ueber Buddha's Todesjahr, Breslau, 1862. "> Ibid. p. 36. * 

* Oyer de Jaartelling der zuidelijke Buddhisten, Amsterdam, ^ Ibid. pp. 124, 125. Tumour's rendering sixty-nine in the 
1873, p. 27. latter case is a mere slip. 

^ Tumour, pp. 97, 162. > Ibid. p. 124. This discrepancy was first pointed out by 

" Mah&yansa, p. 37. From page 34 indeed it would appear Westergaard. 
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59th year of their age, but in the 60th and 59th year after their ordination ; regardless of the fact 
that if this interpretation be right, the correct nomber for Sanghamitt& would be 61, and not 
59 (12 years before Tissa's accession, 40 during his reign, and 9 years afterwards). But the 
text has distinctly 60 and 59 {aatthi-vasHo and eMna-satthirassd) years old: and though the 
Dipavansa, in a passage referring to the same subject,^ confirms the use of the word vasso 
in the sense here adopted by Tumour and his pandits ; it is clear that we have, in these data, 
a confusion between the natural and what I would venture to call the spiritual age of Mahinda 
and his sister. 

97. There is, therefore, both internal and external evidence that this period of 146 years is 
too long ; and it must be corrected to bring it into accord with the more trustworthy informa- 
tion which places Asoka's coronation at 265 B.C. or shortly after. 

98. But if the Ceylon date for Asoka is placed too early in the Ceylon chronicles, can we still 
trust the 218 years which they allege to have elapsed from the commencement of the Buddhist 
era down to the time of Asoka P If so, we have only to add that number to the correct date of 
Asoka, and thus fix the Buddhist era at 483 B.C. or shortly after. Of the answer to this question 
there can, I think, be no doubt. "We can not : for though we have here no external evidence 
to guide us, the internal evidence, the very lists of the kings and priests whose reigns or 
patriarchates amount to the period of 218 years, gives sufficient proof that it, also, is too long. 
But I venture to think that in this period enough details have been preserved to enable us, 
from internal evidence alone, to ascertain within a few years the extent af the error, and thus 
to arrive approximately at the true date of Gautama's death. 

99. The Dipavansa bases its chronology chiefly on the succession of Theras, the Heads or 
Chiefs of the Buddhist Order of Mendicants {Thera-parampard) ; and also gives chronological 
details regarding the succession of the Kings (Bdjchparampard) of Magadha and of Ceylon. The 
Mah&vansa bases its chronology on the succession of the Kings, and gives isolated details regarding 
the succession of the Theras. The following is the list of the Kings of Magadha as given in 
the Mah&vansa :* — 



> In Bh. XTii., where it says of Mahinda, between being twenty-one yean old, and having completed the 

Parijnrnna-dvddoM'^asso Mahindo ea idhdgato twentieth year of one's age. See below, } 114. 

Saiihir^iUM paripuniiis nibbuto Cetiya-pabbate, ' Tnmonr's edition, pp. 10, 15, 21, tabulated on p. xMi. 

In Childers's Dictionary, under Vasso, the reference to the Comp. Dipayansa, book v., at the end, where Kyasoka is 

passage ' paripui^i^a-Yfsati-Yasso having completed twenty-one omitted, and his ten sons made brothers of Snsun&ga ; whilst at 

years,' should be Dickson's XJpa8ampad&-Kammav&c&, p. 4, the commencement of the same book A^oka is mentioned as the 

and twenty-one is a slip for twenty, arising from the confusion son of Susun&ga. 
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KH^QS OF MAGADHA. 



1. Bhatiya, in whose reign Gautama was bom. 

2. Bimbisara; reigned fifteen years before Gautama as the Buddha visited Kajagriha. 

reigned 37 years afterwards 

3. Ajatasattu . - - - ,, 8 „ before the Buddha died, and 



4. TJdayi-bhaddaka 

5. Anuruddhaka| 

6. Munda j 

7. JS'aga-dasaka - 

8. Susun^ga 
0. Kalasoka 

10. His ten sons - 

11. The nine T^andas 

12. Chandagutta - 

13. Bindusara 

14. Asoka 



19 


24 


tf 


afterwards. 


a 


16 


t9 




tf 


8 


17 


between them. 


r> 


24 


77 




>» 


18 


99 


A new dynasty. 


'1 


10 


77 


before the Second Council and 




18 


77 


afterwards. 


r» 


22 


77 


A new dynasty. 


>> 


22 


99 


71 


f} 


24 


99 




?i 


28 


77 




77 


4 


17 


before his coronation. 



Total 



218 years between Gautama's death and AQoka's 



coronation 



100. "We shall return to the consideration of this list presently.^ But I would here add that 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are said to have each murdered their father and predecessor ; and I would 
also draw attention firstly to the frequent recurrence of multiples of 4 and 8 in the numbers, 
and to the curious coincidence in the numbers assigned to the two dynasties, Nos. 10 and 11, 
each of which is said to have reigiied 22 years ; and secondly to the fact that the Sanskrit 
authorities have also preserved for us in the Pur&nas a list of the Kings of Magadha during this 
period, containing names identical with some of the above, but omitting others, and generally 
shorter in its arrangement. 

101. The following is the list from the Mah&vonsa of the Kings of Ceylon, the numbers in 
brackets referring to the pages of Tumour's edition, on which the details are given : — 



1 Below, § 110. 
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KINGS OF CEYLON. 



1. "Wijaya who teigned 
Interregnum - - - 

2. Fan^u-wisa Dewa - 

3. Abhaya . - - - 
Interregnum (Tissa, p. 63) 

4. Pan^ukdbhaya . . - 

5. Muta Slwa . . . 

Total - 



38 years after Ghtutama's death (p. 53). 



1 
30 
20 
17 
70 
60 



236 



(p. 64). 

(p. 58). Son of the List (p. 54). 

(p. 63). Son of the last (p. 57). 

(6 on p. 62 ; 4 on p. 63 ; 7 oap. 64). 

(p. 67). Nephew of the last (pp. 56, 59, 60). 

(p. 68). Son of the last (p. 67). 

from Gautama's death to the accession of Deydnam< 
piya Tissa in the 18th year of King Afoka. 



102. In this list we have only five Kings, each the son or nephew of his predecessor, to fill 
out a period of 236 years. Half that time would be a long average. Panduk4bhaya was 
37 years old when he began to reign (p. 67 ; and comp. p. 68) ; he must, therefore, have been 
107 years old when he died. He married his cousin, Suvan^a-p&li, before the interregnum 
began (p. 62) ; so that their son, Muta Siwa, must have died 147 years after his parents' 
marriage. To show how little these figures can be depended upon, further comment would 
be needless ; but it is worthy of notice for other reasons also that the two interregnums amount 
to just 18 years — ^the exact difference between tho total of this list and the total of the last. 
To obtain this number, the six years on p. 62, which elapsed before Abhaya was deposed, are 
nevertheless included in the second interregnimi ; and in the Dipavansa (book iv.), the 10th 
year of the Magadha King N&gad&sa is said to be the same as the 20th of the Ceylon King 
Pandu, which presupposes the omission of the first interregnum. It is probable that the inter- 
regnimis are an afterthought; and that the list was first arranged to fill up the period of 
218 years appearing in the list of Magadha Ejngs. 

103. Passing now to the Therorparampard, it should first be noticed that a number of details 
regarding the Theras are dated in such and such a year of such and such a King, either of 
Magadha or of Ceylon ; whilst other figures are given without reference to the Kings, deducing 
the former, on the basis of the above lifits of the B&ja-parampar&, to the era of Buddha, we 
have the following result '} — 

LIST OF THE THERAS, 



IirCLUDIKO THE DETAILS DATED BY THE EHrOS. 



Mame. 


Date of 

Birth. 


Date of flOl 

Admlttanoe to 

the Order. 


Age at Ml 

Admittance of 

Suoeeasor. 


Length of 
Membership. 


Age at Death. 


Date of Death 


Upffli 


44 £ef. B. 


• • 


60 


• • 


74 


30 A.B. 


Dasaka 


14 A.B. 


16 A.B. 


40 


50 


64 


80 A.B. 


Sonaka 


60 A.B. 


59 A.B. 


40 


44 


66 


124 A.B. 


Sfggava 


100 A.B. 


100 A.B. 


64 


55 


76 


176 A.B. 


Tissa 


158 A.B. 


164 A.B. 


66 


68 


86 


234 A.B. 


Mahinda 


204 A.B. 


224 A.B. 




60 


89 


285 A.B. 



^ DipaYaosa; Bh&nay&ra It. Yerses 38 and foil. ; Bh. y. last 30 yy. 
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104. This list will no more bear examination than the last. That Siggava was admitted to 
full orders in the year in which he was bom appears clearly on the face of the table, other 
absurdities are only slightly latent, and Tumour has already pointed out more than enough.^ 
* Manifestly/ says Mr. Turnour, speaking especially of the Siggava details, * these dates also 

are an imposition.' It does not seem to have occurred to him that his own mode of calculation 

■ 

(on the basis just referred to) might possibly, seeing that it came to so absurd a conclusion, 
be the cause of the absurdity. Let us, however, try how the list looks if we leave out all those 
dates which depend on the lists of Kings, and take only those data which are stated abso- 
lutely without any reference to the B&ja-parampar&. We shall then have from the Dipavansa 
the following 

LIST OF THETHEBAS, 

IKSEFKNDEai: OF THE LISTS OF EnfOS. 

v.«kiii r<f»{*+I^ ii{. "Ag* ''^•n ^« '^«* a_" L„ .r. his Successor's 

J^2!S?in£u ^«<iied. fall Member w^m ton^?2Llw,« admission to ftall 

""jSSS&^hir of the order. ^TfSi'ordSJr"' Membership. 

Upali 60 74 

Dasaka 45 64 50 19 31 

Sonaka 40 66 ^ 44 26 18 

Siggava 64 76 55 12 43 

Tissa 66 86 68 20 48 

217 140 

Ddsaka was admitted to full Membership ------ 16 a.b. 

The Second Council was in the twelfth year of Mahinda's full Membership 12 

Date A.B. of Anoka's Council 168 

18 

Date A.B. of Aaoka's coronation 150* 



105. Only the data of the former three of these five columns are actually found in the Dipa- 
vansa; the two latter being calculated from them. The text, for instance, says that Sonaka was 66 
years old when he died ; that he had then been ordained to the upasampadd degree for 44 years ; 
and that he was 40 years old when he received Siggava into full membership, — or, in other words, 
when he, at the Upasampadd Kammavdcd, or Ordination Ceremony, at which Siggava received 
the upasampadd degree, filled the position of upajjhdya or superior. It follows that for the 
remaining 26 years of his life both he and Siggava were full members of the order, and that 
18 years had elapsed since he himself had received the upasampadd ordination, D&saka then acting 
as upajjhdya. In the same way it is found that 31 years elapsed between the ordination of 



^ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, yoI. nil. pp. 919- 
933, ▼. and especially 923. Tumour's MS. was incorrect in some 
places. Thus, in the numbers which concern us here, 17, at 
p. 929, line 22, should be 14 ; 6, at p. 930, line 4, should be 



55 ; and 80, at p. 930, line 25, should be 86, according to the 
MS. of the Dipavansa presented by the King of Burma to the 
Colombo Government Library, the beet MS. of the Dipavansa 
I know of. 
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D&saka, in the 16th year after Gautama's death, and the ordination of Sonaka ; 43 years between 
the ordinations of l^iggava and Moggali-putta Tissa ; and 48 years between those of Tissa and 
Mahinda. These figures added together make 156 (16+31 + 18+43+48) for the number of 
years which elapsed, according to this Thera-parampar&, between Gautama's death and the 
ordination of Mahinda ; and Mahinda having been ordained in the 6th year after Asoka's 
coronation, it follows that the dates 150 a.b. for that event, and 168 a.b. for the Council of 
Patna, are the only dates consistent with this list. 

106. It will thus be seen that the tery oldest of the Ceylon historical books gives numbers which 
only allow for 168 years having elapsed between the death of the Buddha and Anoka's council, and for 
150 yeai^s between the death of the Buddha and A§oka^s coronation. But the same book (Dipavansa, 
9th canto, last lines) says that the council was held 236 a.b., so that the coronation was 218 a.b. 
Which, if either, of the two dates is the correct one P 

107. There can be no doubt, I think, but that the shorter period is, at least, the more correct ; 
for, quite apart from the lists of Kings, and judging only from the list of Theras, the number of 
Theras succeeding one another is not long enough to fill out 236 years, whereas they could 
well have occupied the shorter period. We have seen also above that the lists of Ceylon Kings 
cannot possibly fill out the whole of the 236 years ; and though the list of the Magadha Kings 
contains nothing which woidd show, from internal evidence alone, that it is too long ; it is longer 
than the corresponding list preserved by the Brahmin authorities. 

108. The shorter period must therefore be held to override the longer one ; can it also be 
considered as itself correct? To this the answer can only at present be given on a balance of prob- 
abilities. To me it seems very natural that Mahinda, the son of Asoka, should have taken for 
his upajjhdya, or superior, the most influential and important Thera in the Order ; and that the 
names of his superiors and teachers, and of their superiors, should be well known. It is also not at 
all improbable that the ages of these men at their death shoidd have been remembered, since 
it is an important part of the recognized service at the admission to the upasampadd degree, 
that the ages of the candidates should be then recorded ; and by that record the monk's 
precedence, at every subsequent meeting of the Order, is determined.^ The evidence is not, 
therefore, in favour of these numbers having been invented, like those of the list of Ceylon 
Kings; but rather the contrary. On the other hand, however, they may, of course, contain 
mistakes ; one figure at least which woidd affect our result must be considered unreliable until 
better MSS. shall enable us to correct the existing text;* and concerning one figure which 
would not affect the result there are various readings in the MSS.* From Mahinda's time 
to that of the author of the Dipavansa there was an unbroken succession of teachers and 

I Dickson's Upasampadfi. Kammay&c&, p. 5, and p. 14, note e, ' The age of Tissa at his death is given twice, hy all MSS. 

of the separate edition, or J.R.A.S., June, 1873. except one, at 80 ; hut in one passage our hest MS. reads 86 (Dip. 

' The length of D&saka*s upasampad&ship (50 years) is in- Bh. Y. yy. 86, 98. (See ahove, note 1, § 104.) As he was 66 in 

consistent with the age at which he died (64 years). It cannot the 6th year of A^oka, and died in the 26th, this last must he 

he more than 44, as he must have heen 20 years old when he right. But the interval of twenty years between Mahinda's 

was ordained. There must be an old error in the number 50, ordination and Tissa's death (the important figure for our calcu- 

hut the error cannot be large. lation) is independent of the Torses cited. 
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students, of writers and readers. The works composed during the interval are only known 
to us through Buddhaghosha's commentaries which took their place, just as in Ceylon the 
Mah&yansa took the place of the Dipavansa. The latter has only been preserved to us by the 
fortunate chance that when Buddhaghosha left Ceylon for Burma, the Mah&vansa had not yet 
been written; all the Ceylon MSS. of the Dipavansa being derived mediately or immediately 
from Burma. And as, if it had been lost, we should have known of it only from the 
Mah&vansa, so we know the names only of the different commentaries and treatises which 
existed before Buddhaghosha ; such as the Andha Atthakath&, the Mah& Atthakath&, the Mula 
Atthakathd, the Mah& Paccari, the Kurundi, the Budha Atthakathd, the Sankhepa Atthakathd, 
etc. These, however, are enough to show that the Thera-parampard had every chance of being 
carefully preserved during the period between Mahinda and the author of the Dipavansa. At 
the present stage of our discussion we may conclude, I think, that we have in this list the 
actual names of the Thera-parampard from Gautama to Mahinda ; whether the aggregate period 
assigned to them can be taken as correct, we shall be better able to judge after some further 
remarks. 

109. If the names, to say nothing of the numbers,. of the succession of Theras recorded in 
the earliest Ceylon histories are consistent only with a shorter date, how is it that the authors 
of those books have made the mistake which certainly lies in the dates 236 a.b. and 218 a.b., 
assigned in them to the Council of P&taliputra, and to the coronation of AsokaP This is, of 
course, very difficult to answer; for while the number of ways in which a right calculation 
can be made is limited, the number of ways in which a mistake may be made is very large. 
Still some light may be thrown, I think, even on this. 

110. The larger date is 218 a.b., the shorter 150 a.b. The difference is 68 years. Now in 
turning back to the list of the Kings of Magadha, the reader will discover the curious 
coincidence that the reigns of the Susun&ga dynasty amoimt in the aggregate to just 68 years. 
* That may be only chance,' says the careful reader. Very good : but on examining the list 
of Ceylon Kings he will find precisely this period of 68 years re-appearing from the beginning 
of one interregnum to the end of the other. It is a very strange chance that this particular 
period should stand in both lists divided by clear and distinct lines from the rest of the 
chronology. But this is not all. "We have no other list of Ceylon Kings with which to 
compare ours ; but we have another list of the Magadha Kings drawn up from Hindu 
authorities, by Professor Wilson in his edition of the Vishnu Purina.^ In the Hindu list 
we find the very Susun&ga dynasty referred to in the last paragraph separated from the other 
names, and placed before the rest of the Kings corresponding to those in the Ceylon list.® 
And, finally, if we treat the Ceylon list in a similar manner, and place the Susun&ga dynasty 
before the others, we obtain a new list remarkably in agreement with that of the Pur&nas. 

^ Vishnu Par&na, pp. 466 and foil. ; or vol. ix. pp. 180-188 Dr. Biibler (Indian Antiquary, Dec. 1873, p. 363), but as that 
of Fitzedward Hall's edition of Prof. Wilson's works. list also omits all the other kings down to the l^andas, it does 

2 The same dynasty is also omitted in the Jain lists giren by not throw any light on this question. 

DAYIDS 7 
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The correctness of this statement will, perhaps, be most easily proved, by arranging the lists 
in parallel columns — an arrangement which will also throw light on the forms of several of 



aames. 

List of thb Maoadha Kings 


■ o 

PBOM THB PURA.NAS.1 






Vayu 


Matsta. 


Si^midga 


- 


40 


40 


Kdkavan^a' - 


- 


36 


36 


Kshema-dharman 


- 


20 


36 


Kshatra-ujas' 


- 


40 


36 


Bimbis^ 


- 


28 


28 


Ajdtasatm 


- 


25 


27 


Dharbaka* 


- 


25 


24 


Uday^va* 


- 


33 


33 


Nandi-vardhana 


- 


42 


43 


Mahd-nandin - 


- 


40 


42 


Nanda and his son 


- 


83 and 12 


Ghandragupta 


- 


24 


• • 


Yindustok 


- 


25 


• • 


Asokavardhana 


. 


4 


• • 



List of thb Maoadha Kinos fbom the Cbtlox 
Chboniclbs (bb-ab&anobd). 

8u9wndga 18 

Kdlasoka^ 28 

HU Un sons together - - - 22 

Bhdtiya* 10 

Bimbisdra 52 

Ajdtasattn 32 

Udaya-bhadraka^ - - - 16 

Anuniddhaka '^ 

^U94a ) 

Ndgaddsaka ^ - - - 24 

9 T^andas 22 

Chandagutta - - - - 24 

Bindusdra 28 

Dhamm&Boka .... 4 



111. If the P&li and Sanskrit lists had been derived from similar sources, and the P&li one 
afterwards altered, by a change in the relative position of the first three items in the above 
list, in order to make the interval between Gautanm's death and Asoka's coronation longer 
by 68 years, all the above coincidences would be explained. Now it will have been noticed 
that the last two columns in the table above (§ 104), from which we obtained the shorter date, 
are calculations not found in the Dipavansa. Is it possible that the Ceylon chronicler should 
have forgotten to make those subtractions? In other words, that they added up not the years 
which elapsed between each ordination and the next, but the years during which each Thera 
was full member of the Order (upasampanno) ; forgetting that in the earlier part of each Thera's 
upasampad&ship the previous Thera's upasampad&ship was still running. 

112. "We have seen above (§ 96), that a similar confusion was actually made between the natural 
and the spiritual ages of Mahinda and his sister ; and there is another consideration that strongly 
supports the probability of this mistake having been made. While each of these Theras did 
actually receive upasampada, and the date of his having received it was carefully recorded, none 



^ The PuT&nas from which this list has been made are the 
Vishnu, Viyu, Matsya, and Bhagavata Pnr&nas. They agree in 
the numher and order of the kings, but differ slightly in several 
of the names. Only the above give the lengths of the reigns. I 
have followed the forms of the names adopted by Lassen in his 
Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. i. p. xxxiu, and vol. ii. p. 1207. 

* Both k&kavar^a and k&la mean " black." It is quite im- 
possible with Kern, Jahrtelling, p. 4, to take the latter in the 
sense of * chronological.' See Childers's Diet, under ** KWo," 



and p. viii, note 4 ; Westergaard, p. 126. It is the latter, not 
the former, part of the name which has been changed. 

* The Sanskrit form suggests the reading Ehattiya ; but the 
aboYe form occurs not only in Mah&vansa Tik& (T., p. 10), 
but also in the Dipavansa, canto iii. 

* The P&li name corresponds here to the two Sanskrit ones. 
Of these, Dharbaka, a form found nowhere else, is probably me- 
tathesis for Bhadraka ; and the a^va of XJday&fva does not appear 
in the Matsya Pur&na. 
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of them in point of fact can have become Chief of the Vinaya, or Chief of the Order, in any 
patriarchal sense ; and even the date of 218 a.b. for the coronation of Asoka is derived from 
adding up, not the years of their chiefship of the Vinaya, but the years of their upasampad&ship. 
Yet during the whole account great stress is laid on the fact that each of these Theras was 
Vinapa-pdmokkha, which has all the while nothing to do with the chronology. Now the Primacy 
of each Thera, unlike his upasampad&ship, would have begun where the last one ended; so that 
if a confusion had been made between the two, the mere addition of the numbers, without sub- 
traction, would have followed as a matter of course. The chronicler would then have argued 
thus : Tissa is Mahinda's superior {upqijhdya\ Siggava was Tissa's superior, and so on back to 
Gautama ; if I add together the years of upasampad&ship of these superiors back to D&saka, 
who was alive when Gautama died, I shall find out the full time that has elapsed since Gautama ; 

but Mahinda was not ordained at the time of Asoka's coronation, so I must leave him out. 

• 

He woidd then have added up the third column in the table at § 104 instead of the fifth ; and 

would have concluded that 217 years had elapsed between the time of Gautama and Asoka's 
coronation. 

113. It is not a sufficient objection that this would have been too foolish to be possible. If 
not this, then the chroniclers made some other mistake as bad or worse.^ May the writer venture 
to ask, was not the reader somewhat puzzled at first sight by the headings of the columns in 
the table at § 104 P For himself, the writer is wiUing to confess that he does not find the 
argument they contain by any means so simple as it is undeniable; and if further proof were 
needed, it would be found in the fact that it does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Tumour, 
or Professor Westergaard, or Professor Kern. 

114. A more valid objection seems to be, that the mistake woidd then have been 67 instead of 
68 years, as we have found that it actually was. But this does not follow. Moggali-putta Tissa 
was ordained in the fourth year of Asoka.^ At a festival three years afterwards Asoka determines 
on the ordination of Mahinda ;^ yet immediately afterwards it is said that Mahinda was ordained 
in the sixth year of Asoka.^ So again, though the coronation of Asoka had been fixed in the 
year 218 a.b., and the Council of Patna in the 17th year of Asoka,^ yet the Council is placed in 
236 A.B. Once more, an event placed in the 16th year of King Bimbis&ra is in the following 
sentence said to have happened when 15 years of his reign had elapsed.* Again, in the same 
page of the Mahavansa it is said that Bimbis&ra reigned 37 years * after his conversion,' but 
in the Sinhalese authorities, from which Spence Hardy drew his account, the same thing is 
meant when it is said that ' he rendered assistance to Buddha during 36 years.' '^ This last instance 



* The mistake may also have arisen from the confusion 
between K&kavan^a and the A^oka under whom they place the 
2nd Council : but there are many difficulties in working out this 
explanation. The confusion seems to me a result, not a cause, 
of the mistake; and it is a confirmation of my view that 
T&ran&tha, the Tibetan historian, while placing the Council, 
like every one else, under an A^oka, says that the assembled 
monks were fed by Nanda (p. 41). According to my rectifica- 



tion, the 2nd Council falls under Chandragupta. It is a very 
common error to suppose this Council unknown to Northern 
Buddhists. The question is too long to be discussed in a note, 
but see my * Buddhism,* pp. 216 to 221, /ind 226. 

2 Mah&yansa, p. 34. ' Ibid. pp. 34, 36. 

* Ibid. p. 37. * Ibid. p. 42. « Ibid. p. 10. 

7 Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, page 193 ; and compare 
Bigandet's * Life or Legend of Guadama,' p. 249. 
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explains the way in whicli these diflferences of one year, which are not infrequent, have arisen ; 
and if our calculators had once concluded that 217 years had elapsed between the death of 
Buddha and the coronation of Asoka, they would also have expressed the same thing by saying 
that it took place in the 218th year after that event. A difference of one year would not 
therefore be a discrepancy fatal to the proposed explanation ; but even this slight difference 
depends on our placing the Council in the 18th year of Asoka according to the more numerous 
authorities. As has been just pointed out, the Mah&vansa itself places it, in one passage, in 
the 17th year of his reign ; and if we had used 17 instead of 18 in our calculation, there 
would have been no discrepancy at all. 

115. The foregoing examination would seem to show that the persons who first calculated the 
dates 218 and 236 a.b. (perhaps the earlier chroniclers themselves) had as data to work upon 
the tradition regarding the succession of the Kings of Magadha, and the tradition regarding 
the succession of Theras from Gautama to Mahinda (including the numbers in the table in 
§ 104) — ^traditions which had been brought by Mahinda to Ceylon. They had also certain 
details regarding the succession of Kings in Ceylon, including the names, but probably not 
the numbers, given in the table at § 101. It is almost certain that they had not before 
them the numbers given in the table at § 110 from the V&yu and Matsya Pur&nas. In 
reckoning backwards they used the Thera-parampard ; and in doing so they made some arithmetical 
blunder — ^very likely the blunder I have suggested ; and thus carried the dates further back 
than the very numbers before them, which they have fortunately preserved, would rightly 
warrant. 

116. Either they themselves, or some later chronicler, — for the chronology preserved to us is 
probably due to more than one mind, — ^then noticed the discrepancy between the dates thus 
wrongly derived from the Thera-parampard, and those of the R&ja-parampar& of Magadha. 
They concluded that the latter, to them the less sacred of the two, must be wrong ; and they 
accordingly harmonized the two lists by bringing the Susun&ga dynasty down into that part 
of the list embracing the period to which the dates 218 and 236 refer. 

117. Before the Dipavansa was written also, the belief in the curious tradition, of which no 
trace is found in the Parinibb&na Sutta, assigning the date of Wijaya's landing to the exact 
time of Gautama's death,^ must have become fixed. It followed that from that time to the 
accession of Dev&nampiya Tissa 236 years must have elapsed ; and the R&ja-parampara of 
Ceylon was brought into agreement with that belief by assigning to the Kings whose names had 
been handed down reigns of the length whose impossibility has been fully shown above (§ 102) ; 
regardless of the fact that the number of reigns was quite insufficient for the purpose. It is 
possible that this belief was due simply to the desire of bringing the dynasty of the pious 
Dev&nampiya Tissa into immediate connexion with the founder of the Buddhist religion ; it 
is possible also that the tradition depended X)artly on a fact, namely, that the colonization of 
Ceylon by the Aryans really took place about as long before the time of Dev&nampiya Tissa 

1 Mah&Taiua, p. 47. DfpayaiiBa Bh&nav&ra ix. 
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as the chroniclers supposed Gautama to have died. In the former case the names of "Wijaya's 
successors may have been correctly preserved, and the numbers only be wrong ; in the latter 
case the list of names also would be incomplete, and the record would only have preserved the 
memory of isolated, not consecutive, events during the period in question. This seems the 
more probable; but it is scarcely necessary for our argument to examine more minutely into 
this question here. It is sufficiently evident from the details given that the numbers at least 
are untrustworthy, and that the story of Wijaya himself is in great part legendary. 

118. It may be suggested that, if the above conclusions as to the relation between the R&ja- 
parampar&s and the Thera-parampar& be correct, the later P&li chronologists must have soon 
seen that the short list of six Theras was scarcely consistent with the long date which had 
then become part of the Ceylon chronology : and further that as they corrected the other lists 
of names to agree with that date, so also they would have corrected the list of Theras to 
bring it into harmony with the longer period. Now it is true that I can nowhere find the 
list given in the Dipavansa distinctly questioned, and the Mah&vansa gives the same names as 
the Dipavansa; but it is at least curious that a corrected list is, in fact, found in the Madu- 
rattha VUdsiniy^ a conmientary on the Buddhavansa attributed by Tumour to Buddhaghosha.^ 
M. Barthel^my St.-Hilaire thinks the tone of this work not quite the same as that of the other 
commentaries known to be by Buddhaghosha, and concludes that the work was certainly not 
written by him; adding, on the authority of M. Grimblot, that it was written in a town in 
the Dekhan, at the mouth of the Kav^ri.' However this may be, it is stated in the Madurattha 
Vildsini that the Buddhavansa, one of the Pitaka books, was 'perpetuated' or handed down 
from the time of Gautama to the Council of Patna *by the generation or unbroken succession 
of the Theras {i.e. Thera-parampar&). This is the succession : S&riputto there, Bhaddaji, Tisso- 
kassa-putto, Siggawo, Moggali-putto, Sudatto, Dhammiko, Sonako, Rewato.' This list, it must 
be confessed, looks exceedingly like a modification of the list found in the Dipavansa ; for each 
Thera would naturally have been ordained from 25 to 30 years before he ordained the next on 
the list, and an average of about 26 years for each would just make up the 236 years required 
by the longer chronology. 

119. There is only one other question on which a few more words must be said : the question, 
namely, whether the shorter dates of 150 and 168 years are any more trustworthy than the longer 
ones of 218 and 236 years, thus found to be incorrect P In other words, were the data before 
the chroniclers of such a character that, even if they had not made the blunder of 68 years 
now so clearly evident, they could have drawn a right conclusion from them. In addition to 
what has been said above (§ 108) on this point, it will be necessary, in order to answer this 
question, to answer another; whether, namely, the Thera-parampard given at § 104 contains, 
like the Il&ja-parampar&, any inherent impossibilities. 

^ Tornour's analysis of this conuttentary in the Journal oi the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. vui. p. 791 (p. 19 of the separate reprint). 
' Ibid. p. 789, or p. 17. ' Journal des Savans, Janvier, 1866, p. 56. 
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120. Firstly, then, it should be noticed that, were the numbers at § 104 altogether lost, we 
should still draw the conclusion from the list of names alone that about a century and a half must 
have elapsed between the death of Gautama and the accession of Asoka. By the rules of 
the Order no one could be ordained until he had completed his 20th year;^ his upajjhdya or 
superior would naturally be one of the older monks, who had been ordained 30 years or more 
before ; we have four such intervals, and have to add 16 years for the time which is said to 
have elapsed between Gautama's death and D&saka's ordination, and 12 years for the interval 
between Mahinda's ordination and Asoka's accession. This woidd give us a total of about 
148 years. If we take the somewhat similar case of a clergyman of the present day, and trace 
back from the bishop who ordained him to the bishop who ordained that bishop, and so on back 
through four steps of the ecclesiastical succession, we should find that a similar period had 
elapsed.' There is, therefore, nothing improbable in the total of 150 years. 

121. Neither, with one exception, is there any inconsistency or improbability in the details of 
the numbers preserved to us. It will be seen that D&saka is said to have been upasampahno^ 
i.e. full member of the Order, for 50 years, and to have been only 64 when he died. This is 
inconsistent with the rule referred to in the last paragraph, according to which he cannot 
have been 14 years old when he was ordained. If we read any number below 44, say 40, for 
the 50 given above, this inconsistency would be remedied ; and it is possible that better MSS. 
will show the existence of an old error in this number, as they have already enabled us to 
correct some of the others. Meanwhile I do not propose any alteration, and merely note the 
fact that this error of from 6 to 10 years is the only error in the details apparent from the 
evidence before us. As there is no improbability in the total, there is therefore no reason 
to compel us to reject it as, to a greater extent than six years, necessarily wrong. 

122. By the argument above we have concluded that the date of Asoka's coronation must 
be fixed about 265 a.d. or shortly after ; say certainly between 260 and 273. We have now 
concluded that the details given in the Dipavansa fix the death of Gautama at 140-150 years 
before that event. By adding the two numbers together we obtain an approximate result of 
between 400 and 423 B.C. (say a few years more or less than 412 B.C.) for the date of Gtiutama's 
death, according to the oldest Ceylon authorities — a residt nearly as useful, for most historical 
purposes, as if it could be fixed to a single day. 

123. This final conclusion is not without support from some of the most trustworthy of the 
Northern Buddhist authorities. To them Kanishka occupies the place' of Asoka, and Kanishka's 
Council has the importance which the Council of Patna has for the Southerns. Some of the Tibetan 
books consulted by Csoma place the Council at 400 years after the Buddha's death ;^ and Hiouen 
Thsang, the learned Chinese Pilgrim, says that Kanishka ascended the throne about 400 a.b.^ 

1 IJpasampad&-KammaylLca, ed. Dickson, pp. 4, 10. * Csoma Korosi, Asiatic Researches, vol. xx. pp. 92, 297. 

' In the list of Jain Theras, the fourth after Sudharma, him- Compare J.B.A.S. vol. vii. p. 148. 
self ordained by the Mah&vira, is said to have died 146 years ^ Stanislas Jolien's translation, M6moires sur les contr^ 

after Yardham&na. SteTenson's Ealpa S(itra, p. 100. occidentales, vol. i. p. 172. 
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It is acknowledged that Kanishka began to reign about the commencement of our era/ and 
he held his council some years later. These statements would therefore make the Buddhist 
era about 400 B.C. But the number 400 used in them is a round number^ we do not know 
the data on which these traditions are founded, and I cannot cite them as at all conclusive.^ 
I have also endeavoured to arrive at some conclusion on the basis of the Jain era, but have 
only been able to reach negative results of very little value. The most common date for 
the Jain era, dating from Yardham&na's death,^ is 527 B.C. ; but I cannot find how old 
this tradition is, or how ^ early the era was used, or on what calculation it is based. I am 
convinced that Yardham&na and Gautama, the Buddha and the Mahfivira, are not, as some 
have supposed, the same person; and I do not think there is yet sufficient proof for Cole- 
brooke's and Stevenson's opinion that Siddh&rtha Oautama is the same as Itidrabhuti Gautama, 
the pupil of Yardham&na. It is only certain that the Niganthas, a sect referred to in the 
Pitakas, and of which the Jains are the modem representatives, existed as early as the Buddhists ; 
and that a complete discussion of the earliest Jain books would throw great light upon the 
period in which both originated. 

124. Summary. 1. Of the numerous dates assigned by difierent writers of the Northern and 
Southern schools, to the death of Gautama, we can only test one, — that given by the Ceylon 
chroniclers, which place it in 543 B.C. (§§ 83-86). 

2. This date is found to be arrived at by adding to the date 161 B.C., at which the 
accession of Dushta G&mani is fixed, two periods of 146 and 236 years, making together 543. 
The former is the period from Dev&nampiya Tissa, whose accession is thus placed in 307 B.C., 
to Dushta G&mani ; the latter is the period between the death of Gautama and the 18th year 
after King Asoka's coronation, which is the year of Dev&nampiya Tissa's accession (§§ 87, 88). 

3. The first date, 161 b.c, is correct. But the period of 146 years is certainly too long 
by about 60 years ; as Asoka's coronation can be fixed, through his own relations and those 
of his grandfather Chandragupta with the Greeks, at within a few years of 265 b.c. (§§ 89-97). 

4. The other period of 236 years is also open to grave doubt. The successions or lists of 
Kings {Mdj'a-^arampard) in Magadha and Ceylon, which support it, are found by criticism to 
be untrustworthy (§§ 99-102). 

5. In the oldest Ceylon Chronicle, the Dipavansa, is found a list of successive Theras 
{Thera-parampard) from Gtiutama to Asoka^s son Mahinda, which also seems, at first sight, to 
be full of incredible statements. On further examination, however, it is found to give figures, 
not necessarily untrustworthy, which give dates 150 a.b. for Asoka's coronation, and 168 a.b. for 
the Council of Patna and the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon in the first year of 

< Lassen, Indische Alterthomskiinde, toI. ii. p. 848 (2nd ed.). which dates apparently from the time when Yardham&na became 

' The different Burmese eras giren by Bigandet, Life of an ascelde. The possibility of some similar confusion in Buddhist 

Gaudama, 2nd ed. p. 380 (comp. pp. 323, 347, 361), are calculated computations should not be lost sight of ; especially as, according 

on the ordinary one deriyed from Ceylon, after the dates 218 and to the earliest use of the word, the Buddha certainly attained 

236 had become fixed. Nirr&na under the Bo-Tree, that is to say, 45 yeais before he 

3 Prinsep in his * Useful Tables' g^Tes another era, 569 b.c., died (see my ' Buddhism,' pp. Ill, 116). 
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Dey&nampija Tissa's reign. These figures also afford an explanation of the mistake by which 
the longer dates could have been reached ; and enable us to harmonize the Hindu and the 
Ceylon lists of Eongs of Magadha, while they throw unexpected light on the figures of the 
native list of Ceylon Eangs during the same period {%i 103-118). 

6. These considerations have at least advanced the question of the Buddhist era one step 
nearer to solution. But they can hardly as yet be considered to do more ; for it is a long 
step from saying that the succession of Theras is not necessarily untrustworthy, or even that it 
is probably correct, and saying that it is entirely conclusive. It is reasonable to hope that the 
publication of the three Pitakas, and of the commentaries on them, will throw further light on 
this important point ; meanwhile it is at present abundantly clear that the earliest possible 
date for Gautama's death is 218 years before Asoka's coronation, or in other words, between 
478 and 491 B.C. ; but that this date is very uncertain, as the details which make up this sum 
of 218 years are unreliable. And it is further clear that, if the Thera-parampar& in the 
Dipavansa can be depended upon — ^which, within a few years, it probably can — the death of 
Gbutama took place more than half a century later. In that case, by adding the period of 
140-150 years to the correct date of Asoka's coronation, namely 260-273 B.C., we arrive at the 
approximate date for the commencement of the Buddhist era between 400 and 423 B.C., or say 
within a few years of 412 B.C. (§§ 119-123). 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE SAHSARA'M AND RITPNATH EDICT. 

Just as this Part of the ' Numismata Orientalia ' was on the point of being sent to press, the number 
of the Indian Antiquary for Junq, 1877, has come to hand, containing Dr. Biihler's learned and ingenious 
paper on the newly-discovered Edict, which he assigns to Asoka, and which he interprets as giving 
the number of years between the time of Gautama's death and the date of the Edict. 

The Edict has been found in three places; at Sahasram, Bupndth, and Bair6t. It commences by 
saying that DevXnaupita had been an updsaka for more than 32^ years without exerting himself strenuously; 
but that since a year and more he had entered the Society fSamghaJ. Further on it quotes a saying 
or doctrine fsdvanaj inculcating strenuous endeavour, and states that this doctrine was preached by the 
Vyutha or Ftvutka; and it then adds a number. As the texts differ slightly, I give, in full, the words 
of this last and most important sentence : 

Sahasram. lyam eha aavane vivuthena duve sapamndldtisatd vivuthd ti 256.^ 

Rupnatli. Vyufhena sdvane kata 256 sata/vivdsdta} 

Dr. Biihler's rendering of the sentence from the Sahasrdm text is: 'And this sermon (is) by the 
Departed. Two hundred (years) exceeded by fifty-six have passed since ; ' and of the sentence from 
the Euppdth text is: 'This sermon has been preached by the Departed; 256 (years have elapsed) since 
the departure of the Teacher.' Th« corresponding sentence in the Bairat copy is unfortunately quite 
illegible. 

It will be seen that the whole edict taken together is quite ambiguous; each text gives the same 
number of years' as having elapsed from a certain event to the time of the edict; but while that event, 
in the Sahasram text, seems to be the preaching of the doctrine referred to, in the Bupnath text it is 
the ' departure of the Teacher.' The name and rank of the speaker, the nature of the religion to which 
he belonged, and the name t)f the Preacher or Teacher whose words he purports to quote, are left to be 
inferred. Even the figures supposed to represent the number 256 differ in the published facsimiles of 
the two different texts in which they occur; but this is of minor importance, for in the Sahasrdm text 
the figures are accompanied by words which can mean nothing else. 

This complete ambiguity is the more vexatious since the determination of any one of the doubtful 
points would enable us, with tolerable certainty, to determine the rest; and thus to obtain an authority 
for Indian chronology older and more authentic than any, except the Greek notices of Chandragupta, 
which we yet possess. It is not, therefore, a matter for surprise that eminent scholars should have been 
tempted, on what seem insufficient grounds, to resolve the doubt. Dr. Biihler argues that Vyufha or 
VivtUha, meaning * the Departed,' is a name which suits the Buddha very well ; that Sata, meaning ' the 
Teacher,' certainly refers to him ; that Vivdsa^ * Departure,' means death ; and that, therefore, the edict 
is dated from the death of the Buddha. Further, that Devdnam piya, meaning ' Beloved of the Gods,' 
is a royal title, analogous to our 'By the grace of God,' or the Boman 'Augustus'; that we know of 
no Indian princes who made any great efforts for Buddhism in the third century after the Buddha's death 
besides A^oka and his grandson Da^aratna; that it is not known that the title Devdnam piya, or the 
alphabet of these inscriptions, were used by any one but the princes of Anoka's dynasty, their subjects 
and contemporaries ; and that Da^aratha cannot be the author of the inscriptions, as he reigned only seven 
years. Finally, therefore, that the edict is Anoka's, and that it dates the death of Buddha 256 years 

^ Savana ia a mistake for tdvana ; and pamndla for pamndha or pamndta, 

* Vyu(hertd is a mistake for vyufhena ; and Dr. Biihler reads kate, that form being required to agree with sdvane, 

' The word yean is not mentioned, which is perhaps strange ; bat no other suhstantiTe can be understood in both texts. 

DAVIDS ® 
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before the d4th year after Anoka's conversion to Buddhism; and this conversion having taken place in 
the 8th year of his reign, commencing between 261 and 273 b.c, the date of Gautama's death is thus 
fixed between 483 and 471 b.c. 

If only the first three steps of the argument were indisputable, the rest would certainly follow ; but, 
as I have already pointed out in the Academy of July 14th, if Sata-vivdsa is taken to be a Buddhist expres- 
sion, and to stand for a suggested P^li Satthu-vivdsa, it would mean not ' the death of the Teacher ' (for 
which Parinibhdna^ or one of its well-known synonyins, would almost certainly have been used), but ' the 
Teacher's abandoning his home to become an ascetic ' ; vtvdsa thus standing for nekkhamma. For vasati 
means to live at a place, not in the sense of being alive there, but in the sense of dwelling there ; and 
vivdsa would mean the going away from home, the giving up of fixed family life, that abandonment of 
the world which Buddhists and Brahmans alike held a necessary preliminary to the highest religious 
life.^ As this step in the Buddha's career, which the Buddhists call * the Great Eenunciation,' took 
place in the 52nd year before his death, the edict, if really Anoka's, and if speaking of the Buddha as 
' the Vivutha,' would place the Buddhist era between 431 and 419 b.c. 

This result would be strikingly near to the conclusion reached above; but though I was at first 
inclined to accept, doubtfully, this interpretation of the edict as the most probably correct, I scarcely 
think that we can go even thus far with Dr. Biihler. For just as parinihhdna would be the natural 
expression for the death of a Buddha, so nekkhamma or ahhtmkkhamana, and not vivdsa, would be the 
natural expression for the Great denunciation ; and I cannot understand why, in an edict of this kind, 
the usual word should have been displaced by one that may indeed exist, but has not yet been found 
in any of the Buddhist Sanskrit or Pali texts. And, for a similar reason, I cannot believe, without further 
proof, that either Vyutha or Vivutha would have been used instead of any of the well-known epithets of 
the Buddha.' 

It is indeed true that vyutha, the past participle of vi-vae, to leave one's home,^ would be an epithet 
very appropriate to all hermits, ascetics, or members of the Buddhist Order; but it would not be pecu- 
liarly characteristic of a Buddha ; and in point of fact the epithet is not found in Pdli writings, in which 
the idea has found another and common expression in the cognate words anagdri, anagdriya, anagdrika, 
and andgdra, all meaning the houseless, homeless, one, i,e. an ascetic.^ Vivutha is, I think, as pointed 
out by Professor Pischel, only another form of vyutha. Dr. Biihler indeed takes both words as forms of 
the past part, of vi-vart, to turn away from, go away from ; but this does not explain the aspirate, 
while the confusion between the dental and the cerebral ^s, the only objection to Dr. PischeFs explana- 
tion, is amply justified by the dental form being found in Pali as against the cerebral in Sanskrit. In 
Sanskrit the past participle of the simple verb being ushita, and vyushita the most common form of the 
p.p.p. of the compound verb, yet for the latter vyushta is also used.* The compound verb does not occur, 
or rather has not yet been found, in Pali; but the past participle of vasat\ is most commonly vuttha, 
though vasita and ushita are also found. Whilst therefore the form vyutha corresponds to the Sanskrit 
vyushta, the form vivutha corresponds to a possible Pali vivuttha. On the other hand, the verb vivart 
makes its past participle in Sanskrit vivritta, in Pdli vivatta or vivafta, and in Jain-Prakrit viyatt^-^ The 



^ Sterenson, Kalpa Sfitra, p. 96, reconciles two apparently 
inconsistent dates for the Jain era by saying, ' The date here 
given is founded on the mistake of the abandonment of the world 
for death.' Bohtlingk-Roth give as the only meaning for viv{i»a 
in Sanskrit, < Das verlassen der Heimat, Entfemung ans der 
Heimat, Yerbannnng (intrans.).' 

^ So also Prof. Pischel, in the Academy, Uth August, 1877. 

* This is the ordinary sense, with the negative force of vu It 
also occurs, with the intensive force of vi, in the sense of re- 
maining, lingering, passing time, with the accusative of the time 



spent ; and fl is in this sense that the p.p.p. is used the second 
time at the end of the clause in the Sah&sr&m text, quoted above. 

* The same expression is used by the Jains. Dr. S. J. War- 
ren's ' Doctor-dissertation,' Over de Godsdienstige en Wijsgeerige 
Begrippen der Jainas; Zwolle, 1875; pp. 24, 69. 

^ Dr. Pischel says not; but examples of this form will be found 
in Bohtlingk-Roth, not only from the native dictionaries, but 
also from the Mah&bh&rata. 

> Dr. £. Miiller, Beitrage zur Orammatik des Jaina-pr&krit, 
pp. 17, 32. Dr. S. J. Warren, De Jainas, p. 29. 
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point seems clear enough ; bnt even if Dr. Biihler be right, the same argument applies, for neither vivaUa 
nor vivaffa occurs among the epithets applied by the Buddhists to their Teacher.* 

There remains, then, of the words claimed by Dr. Biihler as Buddhist terms, only Saia, which he takes 
to be the representative of the very common Pdli epithet Satthd, nom. case of Satthu, the Teacher, the 
Sanskrit sdstrl. This identification, however, presents great difficulties, even if it be at all possible. It is 
most difficult to believe that the final vowel could be a simple a, or that this word could appear in a form 
without the aspirate to replace the s ; especially as this aspirate would be required also to distinguish the 
word from the corresponding forms of such common words as sapta and saiva. Dr. Pischel proposes there- 
fore to take safa for satva ' being, existence,' and to translate aata-vivdsa by * departure from life ' in the 
Jain sense. But this compound could never mean to depart from one life to go into another; it could 
only mean departure from existence altogether; and in either case the word vtvd%a would be then out of 
place, and the idea would be not only more shortly but more correctly expressed by nirvdna. For though 
the Jain system of philosophy cannot be discussed in the middle of this note, it is sufficiently clear that 
the Jain books at present accessible use nirvdna in the sense of the death of a «Fain saint; and that their 
nirvana is not a departure from existence at all, but either the absorption of the soul (in which they 
certainly believe) into the world-spirit, which is Dr. Warren's opinion ; * or its entrance to a realm of 
bliss called Alokak^a, which is Madhava's statement,' and is confirmed by the author of the Nava Tatwa.* 
If, therefore. Prof. Pischel's derivation holds, it destroys his interpretation of the edict; and if 8atra 
vwdsa is a possible expression at all, it means going out of existence, and is a Buddhist phrase. 

Samghay Dr. Biihler (p. 6) acknowledges to be as much a Jain as a Buddhist technical term for 
their Orders or Societies ; * and it tells even against his theory, for, if Asoka ever did enter the Buddhist 
Samgha, it is most strange that the Buddhist monks, who have told us so much about him, should not 
have mentioned this important fact. On the other hand, in abandoning updsaka to the Jains, he perhaps 
passes over an argument of some force for his view of the meaning of the edict; for whilst updsaka is 
the standing expression among the Buddhists for lay-disciples, the corresponding Jain word is srdvaka,* 
But in our ignorance of Jain literature it can, perhaps, scarcely be maintained that the Jains did not 
use updsaka also; just as the Buddhists also use sdvaka, though in a slightly different sense, as a 'true 
hearer ' of the Word. It should be added that while the Sahasrdm and Bairat texts clearly read updsake, 
the Eupnath text is here doubtful. Dr. Biihler reading safvajki; but the sa is not clear (it looks like su), 
and the ki is clearly ko, while the injured space between is so large that two letters, and not only one, 
must apparently be supplied. 

But if there be nothing distinctively Buddhist in the inscription, Dr. Biihler's strongest argument 
— that the only Devdnam piya who, in the third century of the Buddhist era, was a zealous Buddhist 
and reigned more than 34 years, was no other than A^oka himself — does not necessarily apply to this edict, 
and cannot be made use of to identify our Devdnam piya with A^oka. That the epithet was used of other 
Buddhist kings, we know from the instance of the Ceylon king Tissa ; and that it must have been after- 
wards commonly used is sufficiently apparent from the fact that in later times in Gujardt, though it is also 
used as an epithet of the Mahdvira,' its meaning had so far deteriorated that it appears in Jain writings 
as a common polite address; Uke Sir! Madam! or Gentlemen! Thus in the Bhagavati (13th century) 
by the Mahavira to a disciple (Warren, * p. 68); and in the Edlpa Sutra (6th or 7th century) by a 
Brahmdn to his wife (Stevenson, pp. 27, 29) ; by her to him {ibid. pp. 26, 30) ; by King Siddhdrtha 
to his wife, the mother of the Mahavfra {ibid. pp. 54, 68); by the King to brahmans {ibid, pp. 64, 

* The use of vwattaeehaddo in the prophecies drawn from the * It occurs in the $atrnfijaya Mah&ty&m ; "Weher, p. 38. 
Bnddha's personal appearance does not contravene this statement • E.g. Weher, loe. eit, p. 39. Warren, De Jainas, p. 25. 

* De Jainas, p. 26, and comp. p. 94. Comp. Stevenson, Kalpa Sfitra, pp. 93, 28. Wilson, Mahfevira 

* Cowell's analysis in his ed. of Colehrooke's Essays, i. 450. Caritra (vol. i. p. 303 of collected works). 

* Stevenson's translation in Kalpa Sfitra, p. 126. ^ In the Skandaka legend in the Bhagavati. Warren, p. 67. 



